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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    EASTERN    QUESTION,    1856-76. 

THE  years  which  have  rolled  by  since  the  Crimean 
war  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in  public 
opinion.  There  is  no  longer  any  general  desire, 
either  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  bulwark  against 
Russia.  The  caustic  apothegm  of  a  Conservative 
Prime  Minister,1  '  that  we  had  put  our  money  on  the 
wrong  horse,'  commands  large  acceptance  ;  and,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  we  should  move 
neither  a  regiment  nor  a  ship  to  enforce  the  views 
for  which  we  fought  in  1854.  The  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  redeem  its  pledges  by  initiating  the 
reforms  which  it  has  over  and  over  again  undertaken 
to  carry  out,  its  reckless  extravagance,  its  wide- 
spread corruption,  its  hideous  cruelties,  have  alie- 
nated sympathy  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  which 
used  to  be  considered  as  a  necessity  to  be  retained, 
is  now  regarded  as  a  nuisance  to  be  repressed. 

1  The  late  Lord  Salisbury. 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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CHAP.          At  this  distance  of  time,  moreover,  the  Crimean 
'  war  seems  especially  deplorable,  because  it  termi- 

The  mated  the  long  period  of  peace  which  had  practically 
prevailed  in  Europe  for  forty  years.  It  led  directly 
to  the  Fran co- Austrian  war  of  1859 ; l  the  war  of 
1859  was  the  predecessor,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the 
Danish  war  of  1864,  and  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1866.  The  war  of  1866  led  to  the  great 
duel  between  France  and  Prussia  which  desolated 
Western  Europe  with  blood  and  fire  in  1870.  The 
Eusso-Turkish  war  of  1877  was  largely  due  to  the 
determination  of  Eussia  to  reverse  the  decision  of  1856. 
The  Crimean  war  therefore  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war 
on  Europe.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  its  inception 
or  in  its  conduct,  it  introduced  continental  Europe  to 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  blood-shedding. 

If,  however,  the  modern  writer  is  prepared  to 
regard  the  Crimean  war  as  a  blunder  and  a  crime ; 
if  he  is  disposed  to  hold  up  its  real  authors- 
Napoleon  III.  in  France,  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe 
at  Constantinople — to  the  condemnation  of  posterity ; 
if  he  can  see  no  excuse  for  the  Minister  who,  against 
his  own  will  and  his  own  opinion,  suffered  the  ship  of 
State  to  drift  from  error  to  error  into  the  whirlpool 
of  calamity,  he  is  bound  on  every  principle  of  justice 
to  endeavour  to  place  fairly  before  his  readers  the 
views  of  the  statesmen  of  another  age  which  he  so 
unreservedly  condemns.  No  fair  man  has  a  right  to 
judge  the  statesmen  of  the  past  by  the  light  which 
later  experience  has  thrown  on  their  policy.  And 
in  1854  the  statesman  had  a  reason  for  maintaining 

1  It   was  the    position    which  the  Crimea,  that  enabled  Count 

Piedmont  obtained  at  the  Congress  Cavour  to  bring  about  the  war  of 

of  Paris,  and  which  was  the  re-  1859. 
ward  of  the  part  played  by  her  in 
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the  rule  of  the  Porte,  or  thought  he  had  a  reason,     CHAP. 

XYII 

which  his  successor  can  afford  to  neglect. ,— 1 

For,  in  1 854,  the  prodigious  expansion  of  Eussia 
perplexed  and  alarmed  the  statesmen  of  Western 
Europe.  Xapoleon's  prediction  that  Europe  would 
be  either  Republican  or  Cossack  inspired  the  belief 
that  monarchy  had  as  much  to  fear  from  Eussia  as 
from  revolution.  In  this  country  the  advance  of 
the  Muscovite  was  associated  with  another  danger. 

o 

Great  Britain  had  vast  interests  in  India  and  the  East, 
and  the  power  which  held  Constantinople — the  mag- 
nificent prize  for  which  Eussia  was  working — might 
presumably  cut  the  nearest  route  to  Hindostan. 
During  the  reign  of  George  IV.  statesmen  like 
the  second  Lord  Ellenborough,  already  dreaming 
of  empire,  had  watched,  in  consequence,  every 
advance  of  Eussia  with  dismay.  Her  progress  in 
Armenia  placed  her  on  the  flank  of  the  route  which 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  the  chief  link  of 
communication  with  the  East.1  Novelists  who  were 
to  become  statesmen  were  haunted  by  the  same 
apprehension ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made  Fakredeen 
suggest  to  Tancred  the  suzerainty  of  England  over 
Asia  Minor.2  Lord  Palmerston  had  neither  the  arro- 
gance of  Lord  Ellenborough  nor  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  But  he  was  animated  by  the  same 

1  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  88.  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
p.  276.  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
in  his  Diary,  on  the  22nd  of  trol  when  he  wrote  this  arrogant 
August  1829  :  '  The  Russians  have  sentence. 

taken  Erzeroum,  and  have  quite          •*  Tancred,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.     The 

dispersed   the    Turkish   army  in  chapter  is  well  worth  referring  to. 

Asia.      Every  success  of    theirs  It  contains,  I  believe,  the   first 

gained  in  that  quarter  makes  my  passage  in  our  language  in  which 

heart  bleed.  I  consider  it  a  victory  Queen  Victoria  is  spoken  of  as 

gained  over  me,  as  Asia  is  mine.'  Empress  of  India. 
Lord  Ellenborough'sDian/,  vol.  ii. 

B  2 
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CHAP,     desire  to  resist  the  advance  of  Eussia,1  and  he  thought 

XVII  .         • 

• — •— '  that  the  best  means  of  resisting  it  was  to  maintain 
Lord         the  integrity  of  Turkey.     Thus,  in  the  thirties,  he 
stonT"     made  it  '  his  persistent  aim  '  to  neutralise  and  over- 
po]ic7'       throw    the    treaty    of    Unkiar   Skelessi,    which   he 
thought  virtually  bound -Turkey  hand  and  foot  to 
Eussia.2     In  the  forties  he  prevented  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey,  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  France,  by 
the  military  and  naval  movements  2  which  culminated 
in  the  bombardment  of  Acre.    While  in  the  fifties,  as  a 
member  of  a  Cabinet  which  desired  peace,  he  advocated 
war  from  first  to  last ;  or — if  that  statement  be  too 
strong — he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  settlement 
which  left  Eussia  a  predominating  influence  in  Turkey.3 
It  ought  to  be  added  in  Lord  Palmerston's  excuse 
that  he  believed  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
possible  regeneration  of  Turkey.4    His  almost  childish 
faith  in  this  respect  was  partly  due  to  a  want  of  know- 

1  Lord    Palmerston     in     1833  alternative,  the  integrity  of  the 

spoke    of    Turkey   as   'the   road  Ottoman  Empire.  If  Turkey  could 

to  India.'     Ashley's  Palmeraton,  not  be  placed  under  his  own  rule, 

vol.  ii.  p.  284.  it  should,  at  any  rate,  be  preserved 

a  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  from     Russian     ambition.       See 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.    It  is  fair  Driault,  Politique   Orientals   de 

to  recollect  that  the  apprehensions  Napoleon,  pp.  372-392.  M.  Driault 

which  haunted  Lord  Palmerston  has  some  instructive  remarks  in 

and   affected  his  Eastern  policy  which  he  contrasts  the  policy  of 

were  present  to  a  much  greater  Russia  and  the  policy  of  Midhat 

man — the  first  Napoleon.  Modern  Pasha,    the    founder    of    Young 

Frenchmen,  engaged  in  analysing  Turkey.     Russia,  he  thinks,  was 

the  aims  and  ideas  of  their  great  aiming  at  Pan-Slavism;  Midhat  at 

Sovereign,  have  persuaded  them-  Pan-Islamism.  Ibid.,  pp.  207,  208. 

selves    that  Napoleon's    original  ''  Mr.  Ashley  says  that '  he  had 

object  was  to  unite  the  Empires  a  sincere  belief  in  the  possibility, 

of  the  West  and  of  the  East  under  if    not    the    probability,    of    the 

his  own  rule;  and,  in  order  to  secure  possible  regeneration  of  Turkey' 

himself  a  free  hand  in  Eastern  (Palmerston,  ii.  407) ;  and,  even 

Europe,  to  thrust  back  Russia  into  in  July,  1861,  he  told  Mr.  Sidney 

Asia.     But  they  have  also  argued  Herbert  that   the  Sultan  (Abdul 

that  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  Aziz)  '  seems  destined  to  resusci- 

the  latter  part  of  his  programme  tate  the  Turkish  Empire.'  Life  of 

induced  him  to  maintain,  as  an  Sidney  Herbert,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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of  the  abuses  which  were  sapping  the  power  of  the  -  "  .  '- 
Ottoman  Government  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  causes  which  were  building  up  a  new  German 
Empire.  The  natural  resources  were  great,  and  if 
the  Sultan  would  only  clear  out  his  harem,  dismiss 
his  architects,  and  turn  off  his  robber  Ministers,  all 
would  be  well.1  Lord  Palmerston  might  as  well  have 
desired  the  sun  to  stand  still  in  its  course  through 
the  heavens.  Years  before,  indeed,  when  the  Crimean 
war  was  still  raging,  Lord  Palmerston  himself  had 
been  righteously  indignant 2  because  the  Sultan  had 
squandered  on  his  own  vicious  pleasures  the  proceeds 
of  a  loan  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  raise  on  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  Western  powers.  But  even 
this  object-lesson  did  not  bring  home  the  hopelessness 
of  the  Ottoman  position  to  the  Prime  Minister.  "With 
a  firm  and  lively  faith  in  the  virtues  of  reform  in 
every  country  except  his  own,  he  addressed  to  the 
Ottoman  Government,  through  our  Minister  to  the 
Porte,  reams  of  sensible  advice.  He  thought  that 
Turkey  would  reform  herself ;  and  '  long  experience 
had  proved' — in  the  language  of  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors— '  that  Turkey  would  not  reform  herself.'3 

Even  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  reform  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  impossible  unless  Ottoman  finance 
was  placed  on  a  sound  footing.  The  Porte  was 
always  ready  to  promise  financial  reform,  because  its 

1  Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  repairing   and   building  palaces ; 
p.  408.  and  he  nearly  doubles  the  amount 

2  See  Lord  Palrnerston's   own  of  money  applied  to  his  personal 
statement.     '  At  this  crisis,  when  expenses  and  to  the   allowances 
a  proper  sense  of  duty  would  have  to  members  of  his  family.'    Ibid., 
led  the  Sultan  to  stint  himself  in  p.  314. 

order  to  find  money  for  the  de-  3  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House 
fence  of  his  throne  and  empire,  of  Lords,  20th  of  February,  1877. 
he  launches  into  extravagance  in  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxii.  p.  691. 
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CHAP,  promise  usually  led  to  the  floating  a  new  loan,  the 
xvn.  proceeds  of  which  could  be  applied  to  the  gratification 
of  new  extravagances  and  old  vices.  In  the  years 
order  in  which  succeeded  the  Crimean  war,  the  Porte,  with 
"^  the  assistance  of  this  country  and  France,  proved  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  borrowing :  5,000,000/.  was  lent 
to  Turkey  in  1854,  5,000,000/.  in  1855,  5,000,000/. 
in  1858.  But  these  successive  drafts  on  the  credulity 
of  Western  capitalists  proved  a  little  too  much  for 
the  money  markets  of  Paris  and  London,  and  in  1860 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Stratford  de 
Eedclifle  as  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  was  telling  the 
Sultan's  Ministers  that  no  new  loan  could  be  arranged 
except  upon  conditions  which  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Control.1  The  Porte  prac- 
tically accepted  the  conditions,  and  two  delegates, 
chosen  by  France  and  England,  were  placed  on  the 
Council  of  the  Turkish  Treasury.2  The  Porte  obtained 
another  2,000,0()0/.  from  Western  Europe  as  a  reward 
for  this  concession.  But  the  new  Control  proved 
useless,3  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  in  despair  of  obtaining  improvement  by  any 
other  way,  decided  on  empowering  two  Englishmen — 
Lord  Hobart,  who  had  held  office  under  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  Mr.  Foster,  a  subordinate  officer  in  the 
Treasury — to  inquire  4  into  the  financial  condition  of 
Turkey.  Their  report  was  in  one  sense  satisfactory. 
All  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  was 
required  was  good  administration.  The  Turkish 
debt  was  comparatively  small.  Turkish  taxation, 
if  duly  adjusted,  was  extremely  light ;  the  hopeless 

1  Papers  relating  to  Administra-  3  «Tous  nos  efforts  jusqu'ici 

tive  and  Financial  Reform  in  sont  reste's  steriles.'  Report  of 

Turkey.  Parl.  Papers,  1861,  p.  47.  British  and  French  Representa- 

a  Ibid.,  p.  52.  tives,  ibid.,  p.  87.    4  Ibitl.,  p.  110. 
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disorder,  caused  chiefly  by  inattention  to  the  ordinary  — ,— 
rules  of  political  economy  and  fiscal  administration.' 
They  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  promise 
under  which  the  new  reign l  had  opened  would  not  be 
fulfilled,  or  that  the  simple  reforms  required  to  restore 
Turkish  credit  would  be  unaccomplished.2 

This  report  had  important  if  unexpected  conse- 
quences. Fuad  Pacha,  who  with  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Palme rst  on's  Government 3  had  been  made  Grand 
Vizier,  availed  himself  of  Lord  Hobart's  and  Mr. 
Foster's  arguments  to  frame  a  fresh  report  to  the 
Sultan,  in  which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  Turkey  under  its  new  Sultan  was  commencing  a 
reign  of  glory,  prosperity,  and  financial  ease.  Fuad 
Pacha's  glowing  pictures  deceived  other  people  be- 
sides himself.  In  18G2  Mr.  Farley,  a  man  who  had 
held  an  official  position  in  Syria,  and  who  had  acquired 
means  both  in  the  Levant  and  at  Constantinople  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  published  an  elaborate  work 
on  '  The  Eesources  of  Turkey  considered  with  especial 
reference  to  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.'  Mr.  Farley,  who  obviously  relied 
on  Lord  Hobart's  figures  and  Fuad  Pacha's  report,  de- 
clared that  report  to  be  clear  and  straightforward,  and 
added  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  financial  condition 
of  Turkey  which  need  excite  alarm  or  distrust.4 

Mr.  Farley  was  not  the  only  offender .     In  1864  a 
French  writer  approaching  the  subject  from  a  French 

1  In  the  summer  of  1862  Abdul  Syrian  administration  vide  infra. 
Aziz  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  '  Farley,  Resources  of  Turkey, 
of  Abdul  Medjid.  pp.  20  and  21,  note.     Mr.  Farley 

2  See    concluding    passages   of  had    been    Consul    in    Syria    in 
Report,  Parl.  Papers,  1862,  p.  42.  1857-8.    and    had     been     subse- 

3  La    Tiirquie  sous  le  Regne  quently   Accountant  -  Genei'al    to 
iV Abdul  Aziz,  p.  265.    For  Fuad's  the  Bank  of  Turkey. 
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CHAP,  standpoint,  declared !  that  credit  had  been  restored, 
xvn.  j.jiat  paper  money  had  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, that  administration  had  been  reorganised,  that 
agriculture  and  commerce  had  been  encouraged 
and  extended,  that  the  equality  of  all  men  without 
distinction  of  creed  had  been  announced,  and  that 
confidence  had  replaced  anxiety. 

Fresh  It  is  not  surprising  that  roseate  accounts  of  this 

Turkey0      character,  founded  as  they  were  to  some  extent  on 
official  reports,  should  have  made  an  impression  on 
Western  Europe.    Small  capitalists  are  always  on  the 
look  out  for  some  investment  for  their  money  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  three  per  cent.    Large  finance 
houses  are  always  ready  to  pander   to  these  tastes 
by  bringing  out  some  new  loan  on  whose  issue  they 
may  make  an  immediate  profit,  and  which  they  may 
dispose  of  to  others  more  credulous  than  themselves. 
But  when  high  interest  and  patriotic  motive  unite 
their  attractions  the  bait  is  irresistible.     The  small 
investor  Hies  into  the  arms  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment which  is  certified  to  be  the  ally  of  his  country 
with  the  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  fled 
into  the  arms  of  Greece,  '  when  with  twenty  per  cent, 
she    embellished    her   charms.' 2      Turkey   procured 
fresh  loans  of  8,000,000/.  in  1862 ;  of  6,000,000/.  in 
1864  ;  and  of  a  further  6,000,000/.  in  1865.     Finan- 
cial  assistance   was   not    confined   to   loans   to   the 
Government.     'Turkey,'  wrote  a  distinguished  City 
merchant  who  was  rapidly  developing  into  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  '  is  a  favourite  field  for  the  pro- 
jectors of  public  companies.'     '  There  we  have  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  to  conduct  the  business  of 

1  La  Turquie  en  1864,  par  M.  2  The  quotation  is,  of  course, 

B.  C.  Collay,  p.  ix.  from   Moore's  ballad  '  The   Two 

Bondsmen.' 
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the  Government,  and  to  familiarise  the  Moslem  with     CHAP. 
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the  modern  substitute  for  gold.    We  have  the  Ottoman  —  r-~ 
Financial  Association,  professing   to    undertake    all 
financial  operations  from  discounting  a  bill  to  making 
a  railway.     We  have  the  Societe  Generate  de  TEm- 
pire  Ottoman,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  take  up  that 
ground  in  Turkey  which  the  Credit  Mobilier  occupies 
in  France  ;  and  we  hear  that  negotiations  are  already 
in  progress  for  a  Turkish   Credit   Foncier.' l     If  a 
country  could  be  regenerated  by  gold,  if  it  could  be 
saved  by  the  company  projector,  Turkey  would  have 
had  a  new  birth  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the 
Crimean  war.     But  these  commercial  undertakings 
projected  with  insufficient  knowledge,  conducted  with 
insufficient  skill,  these  huge  loans,  rashly  contracted 
and  rashly  granted,  only  arrested  the  development 
which  they  were  intended  to  promote.     For  the  com- 
panies, when  they  succeeded,  merety  fattened  on  the 
country ;  when  they  failed,  they  added  to  the  distrust 
which  was  already  treading  on  the  heels  of  confidence. 
As  for  the  loans,  their  produce  was  expended,  not 
on  remunerative  enterprises,  but  on  pandering  to  the 
follies  and  vices   of  an  extravagant  sovereign,  and 
the   interest    to  be  paid   on  them  afforded   a   fresh 
excuse  for  extracting  a  little  more  taxation  from  the 
unfortunate  people  who  were  subject  to  his  rule. 

The  sums  which  were  poured  into  Turkey  from 
Western  Europe  in  the  ten  years  which  succeeded 
the  Crimean  war  did  no  good  to  Turkey.  They 
enriched  no  one  in  Western  Europe  except  the 
wealthy  financiers  who  drew  large  commissions  on 
the  loans  which  they  floated ;  they  merely  helped 

1  Lord     Goschen,    Essai/s    on      from  which  this  extract  is  taken, 
Economic  Subjects,  p.  2H.     The       was  written  in  186B. 
particular  essay,  '  Ten  per  Cent.,' 
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CHAP,  the  worst  Government  in  the  world  on  its  downward 
_x  .  '  .>  career.  But  the  loans  were  granted  with  the  best 
intentions.  The  small  investor  was  no  doubt  fasci- 
nated by  the  prospect  of  high  interest  for  his  money. 
But  he  genuinely  believed  that  he  was  helping  to 
promote  the  development  of  a  country  which  had 
been  the  ally  of  his  own.  Even  more  ignorant  than 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  believed  in  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey,  and  accepted  the  conclusions  which  men 
like  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster,  like  Mr.  Farley 
and  M.  Collay,  laid  before  him.  They  had  not  the 
advantage  which  a  later  writer  derived  from  a  Ion  in- 
experience and  a  keener  insight.  '  If,'  so  wrote  Sir 
Charles  Elliot  years  afterwards  in  a  memorable  book, 
'  one  takes  as  a  basis  the  laws,  statistics  and  budgets 
as  printed,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  ifi  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Life 
and  property  are  secure ;  perfect  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion are  enjoyed  by  all ;  taxation  is  light ;  balances 
large,  trade  flourishing.  Those  who  have  not  an 
extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  Turkey  .  .  .  find 
it  difficult  to  realise  that  all  this  official  literature 
is  absolute  fiction ;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  attention  .  .  .  Xo  reform  is 
clamoured  for,  which  does  not  already  figure  on  the 

•/        o 

Statute  Book ;  no  complaint  is  made  which  cannot 
be  disproved  by  statistics  .  .  .  The  natural  divorce 
between  literature  and  statistics  is  so  complete  that 
the  Oriental  attaches  little  more  importance  to  striking 
statistics  or  to  declarations  of  the  imperial  clemency 
than  he  does  to  epistolary  compliments.  He  feels  that 
it  would  be  rude  and  bad  style  to  say  anything  else.' 
And  again  :  '  No  one,  after  the  Crimean  war,  realised 
the  real  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  Turkey. 
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may  change,  but  the  Turk  changes  not.' 1  The  ^— ,_.!- 
modern  student  who  reads,  if  the  unfortunate  wretch 
exists  who  has  had  the  courage  to  read,  the  long 
despatches  from  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  who  successively,  to  the  misfortune  of  their 
country,  represented  the  British  Government  at  the 
Porte  from  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war  to  the  days 
of  the  Berlin  Congress,  cannot  avoid  the  regret  that 
none  of  these  great  men  should  have  understood  the 
Turk,  as  Sir  Charles  Elliot  understands  him.  A  few 
clear  sentences  in  the  despatches,  inspired  by  an 
insight  as  clear  as  that  of  '  Odysseus,'  might  have 
induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  modify  his  policy,  might 
have  saved  the  British  investors  millions  of  money, 
might  have  spared  England  the  reproach  that  for 
years  she  was  the  supporter  of  the  worst  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  indirectly  of  the  worst  deeds,  which 
modern  Europe  has  had  the  misfortune  to  witness. 

It  seemed  convenient  to  anticipate  the  narrative 
by  dwelling  on  the  financial  expedients  by  which  the 
Porte  was  gradually  assisted  from  embarrassment  to 
bankruptcy.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
proceedings  which  immediately  followed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Crimean  war.  The  policy  of  this  country  in 
these  proceedings  was  affected  from  first  to  last  by  that 
unfounded  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  and 
the  reform  of  her  institutions  which  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  loans  which  were  readily  granted 
to  her  from  1854  to  1856.  The  main  cause  of  the 
Crimean  war,  indeed,  had  been  the  reluctance  of 
Western  Europe  to  permit  the  interference  of  Eussia 

1  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  by  '  Odysseus,'  pp.  137-8 
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CHAP,     in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
xvii.     an(j  tjie  p0wers  fe|t  t}iat  ^  would  be  a  scandal  if,  as 

the  result  of  the  war,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  were 
handed  over  to  the  Ottomans  without  even  so  much 
protection  as  Eussia  had  previously  afforded  them. 
Christian  Europe  found  it,  consequently,  necessary  to 
obtain  some  concessions  for  these  unfortunate  peoples. 
Mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,1  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  on 
the  18th  day  of  February,  1856 — a  few  days  before 
the  Congress  met  at  Paris  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  peace — the  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  issued  a 
Haul-  decree  or  charter  (a  Hatti-Humayoun  it  is  called),2 
Huma-  in  which  he  promised  religious  liberty  and  civil 
equality  to  all  sections  of  his  subjects.  It  required  a 
large  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  to  attach  any  importance  to  this  worthless 
document.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  notorious  that 
similar  promises  made  in  1839  had  been  shamelessly 
broken.3  In  the  next  place,  the  Turkish  Minister, 
a  few  months  before,  had  told  the  British  Ambassador 
at  the  Porte  that  the  Sultan  would  abdicate  his  posi- 
tion as  the  successor  of  Mahomed  if  he  exempted 
from  the  punishment  of  death  those  who  had  re- 
nounced or  blasphemed  the  faith  of  the  Prophet ; 4 
and  it  was  obvious  that,  if  this  declaration  still  held 

1  Life  of  Lord  Stratford  de  acquaintance  with  the  East,  has 

Redcliffe,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  said  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say 

a  I  have  not  thought  it  neces-  on  the  difficulties  which  the  Porte 

sary  to  set  out  in  detail  the  pro-  experienced  in  giving  effect  to  the 

visions  of  this  document.     It  will  reforms  to   which   it  committed 

be  found  in  State  Papers,   vol.  itself. 

xlvii.    p.   1328;    in   Farley,  Re-  *  For  the  Hatti  Scheriff  of  1839 

sources  of  Turkey,  p.  272 ;  and  see  La  Turquie  et  le  Tanzimet, 

in  La  Turquie  et   le  Tanzimet  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  and  cf.  M.  d'Avril's 

(Reform),  vol.  i.  p.  268,  a  work  in  more  recent  and  more  importan 

which  Mr.  Engelhardt,  a  writer  work,  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  22 

who  brought  to  his  task  a  long  *  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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good,  a  promise  of  civil  equality  and  religious  liberty  CHAP. 
to  Christians  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  ,J  .  '.- 
on ; l  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  same  Minister  in 
Paris  vigorously  resisted  any  attempt  to  entrust 
Europe  with  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  pledges  of 
the  new  decree  were  respected  and  fulfilled.  The 
Turk  had  got  rid  of  the  inconvenient  interference  in 
his  internal  affairs  which  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji  had  given  to  Russia,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  provisions 
of  a  new  seventh  article  at  Paris.2 

If  some  '  Odysseus '  could  have  risen  up  in  Paris  and 
told  the  diplomatists,  who  were  gravely  wrangling  over 
trifles,  that '  in  Turkey  all  official  intervention  is  abso- 
lute fiction,  and  for  practical  purposes  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  attention,'  it  is  just  possible  that,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  something  might  have  been  done.  The 
Congress,  for  very  shame,  might  have  devised  some 
more  effectual  methods  for  ensuring  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  Porte's  Christian  subjects  than  a  reliance 

1  It  is  fair  to  recollect  that  the  section  on  the  Execution  du  Hatti 

failure  of  these  reforms  waslargely  Cherif  de  1859,  pp.  27  seq. 

due  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Mo-  ~  La  Turquie  et  le  Tanzimet, 

hammedan  population  to  tolerate  vol.  i.  p.  144.     I  am  aware  that 

any  reform.     In  Turkey,  where  Lord  Palrnerston  argued  that  the 

civil  and  religious  government  are  fact  of  the  Firman  of  1856  having 

equally  based  on  the  Koran,  the  been   recorded   in  the  Treaty  of 

man  who  introduces  a  reform  is  Paris   gave  the    allied   powers  a 

an  infidel,  the  man  who  resists  it  moral  right  of  diplomatic  inter- 

a  believer.     '  Quand  vous  essayez  ference     which,     he     conceived, 

d'expliquer  a  un  Turc  le  Hatti-  would  be  sufficient  to   ensure   a 

Cherif   de  Gulhane  ou  le  Hatti-  compliance   with   its   provisions. 

Hunoayoun  de  1856,   il   y  a  une  See  his  speech,  Hansard,  vol.  cxlii. 

chose  qu'il  ne  cornprend  pas :  c'est  p.  125.   But  Lord  Palmerston  and 

que   le   Sultan  puisse   faire   que  his  successors  were,  unfortunately, 

1'infidele  soit   1'egal   du  croyant.  almost  uniformly  opposed  to  diplo- 

Cette  idee  .  .  .  mi  parait  surtout  matic  interference;  and  the  Porte 

ridicule  ;  c'est  cornine  si  Ton  eut  showed,  over  and  over  again,  that 

decrete    que    les    negres    soient  when  diplomatic  pressure  was  ap- 

blancB.'    M.  d'Avril,  Le  Traite  de  plied  it  could  always  find  some 

Berlin,  p.  17  ;  and  see  the  whole  pretext  for  evading  it. 
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CHAP,     on  the  worthless  promises  of  a  worthless  potentate. 

,XVIIL-  Unhappily,  however,  there  was  no  one  at  Paris,  or 
no  one  connected  with  the  Western  powers,  who  had 

European  either  the  knowledge  of  an  '  Odysseus '  or  the  insight 
which  knowledge  had  given  him.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Kedcliffe,  indeed,  seems  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
decree,  if  it  was  not  followetl  by  action,  would  be  use- 
less. But  Lord  Stratford's  opinion  was  for  once  dis- 
regarded. England  and  France,  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Turk,  could  not  very  well  state  publicly 
that  they  had  no  reliance  on  his  word.  Eussia,  worsted 
in  the  war,  had  no  desire  to  see  her  adversaries  in- 
stalled in  the  position  from  which  she  herself  had 
been  driven.  The  chief  parties  to  the  Congress  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  adopt  some  form  of  words  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Turk,  and  which  would 
not  mean  a  great  deal ;  and  it  was  finally  decided,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  representative  of  France,  that  the 
Congress  should  formally  record  that  the  Sultan,  in  his 
constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  had 
issued  a  decree  which  consecrated  his  generous  inten- 
tions towards  the  Christians  of  his  Empire ;  and  that  his 
Majesty,  wishing  to  give  a  new  proof  of  his  disposition, 
had  communicated  to  the  contracting  powers  the 
firman  which  had  emanated  from  his  sovereign  will. 
The  contracting  powers,  while  acknowledging  the 
high  importance  of  this  communication,  placed  on 
record  their  understanding  that  the  decree  gave  no 
right  to  the  powers,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
to  interfere  in  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  subjects  or  in  the  administration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.1 

1  See  the  13th  Protocol  of  the      vol.  xlvi.  p.  96,  and  Article  IX.  of 
Congress  in  State  Papers,  1856,      the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ibid.,  p.  12. 
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Either  intentionally  or  by  accident  the  high  con-     CHAP. 
"  xvii 

trading   powers  had   used  the  language  which   the  --'  .  '-> 

autocratic  Governments  of  the  Continent  had  em- 
ployed at  Troppau.  At  Troppau  the  Northern  Courts 
had  formally  declared  that  all  useful  and  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  administration  should  only 
emanate  from  the  free  will  of  those  whom  God  had 
trusted  with  power.1  At  Paris  the  contracting 
powers  similarly  recorded  that  the  firman  of  Feb- 
ruary had  emanated  from  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
Sultan.  The  declaration  of  1820  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  reasonable  reforms  into  Italy  for  forty 
years ;  the  declaration  of  1856  fell  stillborn  from  the 
Sultan's  pen.2  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  its  pro- 
visions.3 '  The  relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects,  that  is  to  say,  the  relations  between  the 
tyrant  and  his  victims,  have  gone  on  just  as  they 
went  on  before.' 4 

If,  however,  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the  Turk 
gained  nothing  from  the  decree  of  their  sovereign, 
the  Sultan  derived  considerable  benefit  from  his  idle 
promises.  By  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
the  Porte  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  public  law  and  of  the  European  concert ; 
by  the  same  article  the  contracting  powers  agreed 
not  merely  to  respect,  but  also  to  guarantee  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  5 
while  three  of  them,  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  a  little  distrustful  of  the  other  allies,  pledged 

M.  Ollivier  says  that  these  words  reste  lettre  morte.'     La  Turquie 

were  added  at  the  suggestion  of  et  le  Tanzimet,  p.  142. 

England.  L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  3  Sir  Charles  Elliot  in  Turkey 

iii.  p.  345.  in  Europe,  p.  323. 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  1203;  4  Freeman,  Ottoman  Turks  in 
HM,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.  Europe,  p.  198. 

2  '  Le   Hatti  -  Humayoun    est  5  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  12. 
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CHAP,     themselves   to  the   same  course,  and   undertook  to 
^UL_^  regard  every  infraction  of  any  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  a  cause  of  war.1 

The  objections  to  these  provisions  were  obvious. 
They  were  stated  years  afterwards  with  great  force 
by  a  writer  whose  position  as  an  historian  commands 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  polemical  language  which 
The  guar-  he  habitually  used  in  writing  of  the  Turk.  '  To 

antee  of  , 

Turkey's  admit  the  Turk  to  the  European  concert,  wrote 
•tegnty.  j£r  Freeman,  '  was  to  give  a  European  recognition 
to  a  power  which  is  not  and  never  can  be  European. 
It  was  to  give  the  sanction  of  Europe  to  the  position 
of  the  Turk ;  it  was  to  give  a  European  approval  to 
the  bondage  of  European  nations  held  down  under 
a  barbaric  yoke  ...  To  guarantee  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  could  only  mean 
that  the  powers  would  hinder  any  part  of  the  lands 
which  were  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turk  from  being 
set  free  from  his  yoke,  whether  by  becoming  inde- 
pendent states  or  by  annexation  to  any  other  power. 
It  meant,  for  instance,  that  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
Crete  might  not  be  joined  to  Greece.  It  meant  that 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  or  Bulgaria  might  not  become 

1  The  separate  Treaty  is  printed  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  The  in- 
in  ibid.  p.  25.  M.  Ollivier  says  tention  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
that  the  article  in  favour  of  the  ment  under  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Christians  was  inserted  immedi-  not  to  abandon  the  Christian 
atcly  after  the  article  relating  subjects  of  the  Porte  to  the  tender 
to  the  European  concert  at  the  mercies  and  useless  promises  of 
suggestion  of  Napoleon.  He  the  Ottoman  Government,  but 
wished  to  emphasise  the  connec-  to  substitute  a  European  for  a 
tion  between  the  two  provisions.  Russian  guarantee  of  their  liber- 
I/ 'Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.  ties.  See  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
It  ought,  I  think,  to  be  added  Argyll,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  But  under 
that  the  policy  of  the  British  Lord  Palmerston  the  guarantee 
Government  under  Lord  Palmer-  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  the 
ston  differed  materially  from  the  worthless  Hatti-Humayoun  took 
policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  its  place. 
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independent  states  as  Greece  had  become.     It  meant     CHAP. 

Y\TTT 

that  no  part  of  these  lands  might  be  added  to  Monte-  ^__T_ _ - 
negro,  or  even  put  under  the  power  of  Austria.  It 
was  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  European  interest 
that  the  Turk  should  keep  what  he  had  got ;  and 
it  was  further  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  European 
interest  that  the  Turk  should  be  allowed  to  treat  all 
that  he  had  got  as  he  thought  good.  For  the  powers 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  could  only  mean  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to 
do  what  he  pleased.' 1  The  distinguished  and  amiable 
statesmen  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would 
probably  have  been  a  little  surprised  if  they  had  been 
told  that  the  rough  phrases  in  which,  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Freeman  summarised  the  result  of  their 
proceedings,  correctly  represented  the  meaning  which 
they  had  concealed  in  their  courteous  periods.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  did  no  small  service  in  explaining  what 
these  articles  of  the  treaty  did  mean.  If  the  ex- 
planation had  been  published  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  perhaps  the  treaty  itself  would  have  been 
declared  impossible. 

The  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris,  indeed,  though 
they  could  not  altogether  ignore  the  condition  of 
the  Porte's  Christian  subjects,  were  much  more 
concerned  with  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  intended 
to  arrest  the  advance  of  Eussia  than  with  the  woes 
of  Bulgarian  or  Greek.  With  this  object  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  were  closed 
to  all  ships  of  war.2  The  Black  Sea  was  neutralised, 

1  Freeman,  The  Ottoman  Power  vice  of  the  Legations  or  stationed 

in  Europe,  pp.  195,  196,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  but 

•  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  21.  the  exception  was  not  of  much 

There  was  exception  in  favour  of  importance, 
light  vessels  employed  in  the  ser- 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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CHAP,  and  the  riparian  owners  were  forbidden  to  maintain 
-_XVIL  either  fleets  on  its  waters  or  arsenals  on  its  shores.1 
Treaty  All  nations  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  its  waters 
a^alns?  f°r  commercial  purposes,  and  were  authorised  to 
Russia.  station  consuls  at  its  ports.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  opened  on  equal  conditions  to  the  whole 
world,  and  in  order  better  to  insure  freedom  of  navi- 
gation upon  it,  the  boundaries  of  Eussia  were  set 
back  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pruth.2  The  ceded 
territory  was  attached  to  Moldavia,  which,  with  the 
adjacent  principality  of  Wallachia,  was  confirmed  in 
its  existing  privileges  and  allowed  an  independent 
administration  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 
The  principalities  were  even  permitted  to  organise 
an  armed  force  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
defence  of  their  frontiers.  The  adjacent  principality 
of  Servia  was  also  given  an  independent  administra- 
tion, but  the  Porte  was  allowed  the  right  to  garrison 
the  provinces.  The  little  principality  of  Montenegro 
found  no  mention  in  the  Treaty ;  but  in  the  protocol 
which  preceded  its  conclusion  the  representatives  of 
Eussia  undertook  to  enter  into  no  direct  relations 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  district.3 

Yet  it  was  in  Montenegro  that  the  first  trouble 
arose.  Early  in  1858  the  troops  of  the  Prince  crossed 
into  Herzegovina  on  the  pretence  that  the  adjacent 
villages  were  in  Montenegrin  territory.  Insurrec- 
tionary movements  simultaneously  occurred  in  Herze- 
govina and  Bosnia,  and  the  Ottoman  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  troops  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  though  it  simultaneously  entrusted  two 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  12,  the  conventional   description    of 
18.  the  change  in  frontier,  which  will 

2  Ibid.,    p.   14.      It    must    be  be  found  detailed  in  ibid.,  p.  15. 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only          3  Tbid.,  p.  102. 
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high  officials  with  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  CHAP. 
complaints  of  the  insurgents  and  of  redressing  any  ,  '.  . 
grievances.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  who  had 
signed  the  treaties  of  1856  showed  some  disposition 
to  interfere  in  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen.  The 
Porte  remonstrated  against  any  such  interference, 
and  declared  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  powers  were 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  Commission  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of 
Montenegrin  territory.1 

The  truce  was  probably  all  the  more  welcome 
because  the  attention  of  Europe  was  already  occupied 
with  a  more  difficult  question.  An  independent 
administration  had  been  assured  to  the  principalities 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  at  Paris,  and  the  Sultan 
had  undertaken  to  summon  a  divan  in  each  of  the  two 
provinces  empowered  to  express  the  wishes  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  provision  was  the  only  indication 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  the  plenipotentiaries  who 
framed  it  were  prepared  to  show  any  consideration 
for  the  wishes  of  any  of  the  unhappy  peoples  who 
were  subject  to  the  Porte  ;  and  it  was  the  more  wel- 
come because  Napoleon  III.,  already  anxious  to  do 
something  for  Italy,  had  suggested  that  the  princi- 
palities might  be  handed  over  to  Austria  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  Piedmont.2 
The  suggestion  was  dropped,  but  the  question  of  the 

1  La  Turquie  et  le  Tanzimet,  frequently  revived  in  a  modified 
vol.  i.  pp.  144, 145  ;  State  Papers,  form  in  the  succeeding  years,  and 
vol.  1.  p.  1001.  seems  in  1863  to  have  received 

2  This   monstrous   proposition,  some    support    both    from    Lord 
which  will  be  found  in  Ollivier,  Palmerston    and    Lord    Russell. 
L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  346,  Memoirs  of     ount  Pasolini,   p. 
was  rejected  by  Austria.     It  was  290. 
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CHAP,  principalities  was  destined  to  become  a  future  source 
.  XVL  ,  of  difficulty  to  the  Western  allies. 
Moldavia  In  the  discussions  at  Paris  M.  Walewski,  on  the 
SchU  &1  part  of  France,  had  suggested  that  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  should  be  united  into  one  principality.  Lord 
Clarendon l  supported  the  French  contention,  adding 
that  it  was  always  desirable  to  pay  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves.  The  Turkish  Minister 
had,  however,  violently  opposed  the  proposal,  which 
he  declared  would  be  actually  distasteful  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  been  strongly 
supported,  in  the  same  sense,  by  Count  Buol,  the 
Austrian  representative.  The  contention  had  been 
so  sharp  that  the  plenipotentiaries  had  found  it  con- 
venient to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  committee,  which 
had  suggested  the  compromise,  ultimately  adopted, 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Up  to  this  point  the  majority  of  the  Congress  had 
apparently  been  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  two 
principalities.  France  had  been  warmly  in  favour 
of  their  union ;  England  had  supported  France,  and 
Eussia  and  Sardinia  had  adhered  to  the  French  pro- 
ject.2 Turkey  and  Austria — for  Prussia  was  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  Congress — were  the  minority  opposed 
to  it.  Within  a  few  months,  however,  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  by  a  radical  alteration 
in  the  views  of  England  ;  for  the  project  which  Lord 

1  According  to  M.  Ollivier,  the  principalities,  but  on  their  de- 
attitude  of  the  English  repre-  pendence  on,  or  independence  of, 
sentatives  was  affected  on  this  Turkey.  Cf.  Ollivier,  L' Empire 
occasion  by  the  strong  repre-  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  346,  and  State 
sentations  made  by  Count  Cavour  Papers,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  80. 
to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  sub-  *  Ibid.,  p.  82.  It  is  well  to 
ject.  M.  Ollivier,  however,  seems  make  this  plain,  as  M.  Ollivier 
to  imagine  that  the  discussion  (L' Empire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  348) 
turned  not  on  the  union  of  the  is  inexact. 
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Clarendon  had  supported  in  the  Congress  was  about 
to  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  British  Government.1 

It  is  fair  to  recollect  that  if  Lord  Clarendon  had 
supported  M.  Walewski  in  Paris,  he  had  not  done  so 
with  much  warmth.  He  had,  indeed,  told  Napoleon 
that  the  union  of  the  principalities  would  probably 
lead  to  their  independence  ;  that  Servia  would  follow 
in  their  train  ;  and  that  Turkey  would  be  deprived  of 
six  millions  of  her  subjects.2  He  had  not,  therefore, 
even  in  Paris,  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  union.3 
But  in  the  following  autumn  he  became  its  strong 
opponent.  What  were  the  causes  which  occasioned 
this  remarkable  change  of  front  so  conveniently 
ignored  by  English  writers  ?  4 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  Lord  Clarendon  at  Paris,  and  Lord  Palmerston 


CHAP. 

XVII. 


1  Lord  Granville  wrote  from 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1857 :  '  The  only  difficulty  he 
("Walewski)  now  foresees  is  the 
question  of  uniting  or  not  the 
principalities.  In  the  original 
draft  of  what  should  be  settled  at 
the  Conference  Walewski,  merely 
in  order  to  obtain  an  opinion, 
proposed  the  union.  Clarendon 
concurred.  Afterwards  it  was 
settled  at  the  Conference  that  the 
opinions  of  the  divans  summoned 
for  the  purpose  should  be  taken, 
and  France,  having  the  belief 
that  the  union  was  not  disagree- 
able to  England,  pronounced 
herself  openly  in  favour  of  it. 
Walewski  now  understood  that 
England,  convinced  by  Austria — 
Turkey  had  already  been — was 
against  the  union.  He  hoped 
that  the  position  of  affairs  would 
be  calmly  considered  by  Clarendon. 
If  the  divans  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  present  state  of  things, 
France  would  acquiesce.  If  they 
give  a  doubtful  answer,  she  will 


acquiesce.  But  if  they  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  union,  France,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Sardinia  will  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  that  which 
is  the  declared  wish  of  the  princi- 
palities themselves ;  whilst  Eng- 
land, Turkey,  and  Austria  would 
be  the  other  way,  and  great  diffi- 
culties would  arise.'  Life  of 
Lord  Granville,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

2  See    Martin's   Life    of    the 
Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  465. 

3  M.  Thouvenel  says  that  the 
project     had     been      '  soutenue 
par     Lord     Clarendon,     chaude- 
ment  adoptee  par  la  Sardaigne.' 
Thouvenel,    Trois   Annees  de  la 
Question  d1 Orient,  p.  4. 

4  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  has 
much  the  fullest  account,  quotes 
what   Lord   Clarendon   had   said 
against  the   union,  but  omits  to 
mention  that  he  had  supported  it 
in  Paris.     Mr.  McCarthy  ignores 
the  dispute.      Mr.  Herbert   Paul 
(Hist,  of  Modern  England,  vol. 
ii.   p.  84)  ignores  the  change  of 
front. 
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CBAP.  in  London,  were  watching  with  some  apprehension 
-  _  .  '  -  the  evidence  that  France  was  slowly  drifting  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  better 
side  of  Napoleon  IIL's  character  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  deal  harshly  with  a  defeated  adversary  ;  and 
M.  Walewski  seemed,  throughout  the  Congress,  much 
more  anxious  to  smooth  the  course  for  Russia  than  to 
support  the  sterner  policy  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  advocate.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  Congress  separated,  the  divergence  in  the 
views  of  the  allies  was  seen  on  a  '  minor  point.'  It 
had  been  decided  at  the  Congress  that  the  new  fron- 
tier of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  had  been  thrown 
back  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pruth,  should  pass  to 
the  south  of  a  town  called  Bolgrad  ;  and  after  the 
treaty  had  been  signed  the  Russians  discovered,  or 
pretended  to  discover,  that  the  true  Bolgrad  was 
situated  further  south  than  the  Bolgrad  marked  on 
the  maps  exhibited  at  the  Congress.1  The  action  of 
Russia  in  this  matter  was  not  either  very  creditable 
or  very  dignified  ;  but  the  point  was  one  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance,  and  certainly  did  not  justify 
the  rage  into  which  Lord  Palmerston  threw  himself. 
He  even  threatened  to  tear  up  the  treaty  if  he  had 
not  his  way.2  His  firmness  prevailed;  but  his  enemies 
did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  he  had  bought  the 
adhesion  of  Austria  to  his  views  about  Bolgrad  by 
offering  to  support  her  resistance  to  the  union  of  the 
principalities.3 

1  See  Article   XX.   of    Treaty  la    Question    d' 'Orient,    p.    148. 
and  cf.  Life  of  Palmerston,  vol.  v.  There    was    a    kindred    dispute 
P«  119.  about    the    possession    of    some 

2  See    the    remarkable    corre-  islands    in    the    mouth    of    the 
spondence  with  Count  Walewski  Danube.     Lord  Granville,  writing 
in  ibid.,  pp.  117  seq.  on  the  7th  of  August,  1856,  said : 

'  Thouvenel,  Trois  Anntes  de      '  The  Island  of  Serpents  was  for- 
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There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  CHAP. 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  Ministry  was  ~_L-T_L- 
solely  due  to  a  desire  to  purchase  Austrian  support. 
The  man  who  represented  the  country  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1856,  and  who  still  exercised  a  dominating 
influence  on  British  policy  in  Eastern  Europe,  was 
that  Great  Elchi — Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  who  Lord 
fills  so  picturesque  a  place  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  pages, 
Lord  Stratford  was  the  most  powerful  diplomatist  of  cHffe- 
the  nineteenth  century.  Whether  his  career  was  for 
good  or  for  evil  is  a  question  which  will  be  answered 
differently  by  those  who  approve,  and  those  who  dis 
approve,  the  Crimean  war.  For  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  one  man  who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  that  war  was  Lord  Stratford  ;  and  that  in  all 
probability  -it  might  have  been  avoided  if  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Clarendon  had  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  recall  their  resolute  and  independent  agent. 
If  Lord  Stratford  had  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  war,  he  had  no  responsibility  for  the  peace  by 
which  it  was  concluded.  He  declared,  indeed,  that 
he  would  rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
signed  the  treaty  ;  but  the  conditions  which  he  wished 
to  impose,  the  revival  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
the  independence  of  Circassia,  and  the  setting  back 
of  the  Eussian  frontier  in  Europe  to  the  Dniester, 
would  have  been  scouted  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  Paris.1  Lord  Stratford  had  not  much  desire  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  a  settlement  which  he  so 
strongly  disapproved,  and  he  made  it  his  special 

gotten  in  Paris.  ...  It  is  clear  Life  of  Sidney  Herbert,  vol.  ii. 

that  there  was  too  much  hurry.'  p.  62. 

Life  of  Lord    GranuiUe,  vol.  i.  l  Life  of  Lord   Stratford  de 

p.  186.      There  is  a  good  state-  Redcliffe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,  437. 
ment  of  the  Bolgrad  question  in 
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CHAP,  business  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  principalities 
. .  ,  '  •  which  France  so  strenuously  desired.  His  course  was 
comparatively  easy.  For  the  Congress  had  resolved 
that  the  future  of  the  principalities  should  be  decided 
by  themselves,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  so  to 
manipulate  the  electoral  roll  in  these  provinces  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  one  or  both  of  them  should 
be  opposed  to  union.  The  revision  was  conducted  so 
effectually  by  the  agents  of  the  Porte  in  Moldavia  that, 
out  of  40,000  persons  qualified  to  vote,  only  4000 
were  left  on  the  register.  This  proceeding  was  a  little 
too  strong  even  for  the  Porte,  and  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ter desired  that  the  elections  should  be  postponed  for 
a  fortnight  in  order  that  opportunity  might  be  given 
for  recasting  and  strengthening  the  list  of  electors. 
But  Turkey's  agents  in  Moldavia,  supported  by  Austria 
and  Lord  Stratford,  refused  to  postpone  the  elections ; 
the  registered  electors  proceeded  to  throw  their  votes 
against  union ;  and  as  the  Porte  declined  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  its  agents,  the  representatives 
of  France,  Prussia,  Eussia,  and  Sardinia  broke  off 
relations  with  the  Turkish  Government.1  If  the 
British  Cabinet  had  sat  down  calmly  to  reconsider 
the  situation  which  had  thus  arisen,  it  could  hardly 
have  avoided  the  conclusion  that  the  position  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  Lord  Stratford  was  un- 
tenable. Our  own  representative  at  Paris  had  given 
his  support  to  the  union  of  the  principalities ;  he 
had  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  question  of 
their  union  should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
provinces,  and  it  was  intolerable  that  our  agent  at 

1  See  the  whole  story  in  Thou-      Cf.    also   Driault's  La  Question 
venel's     Trois     Annies     de     la      d' Orient,  p.  193. 
Question  d'Orient,  pp.  132,  136. 
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Constantinople  should  be  practically  thwarting  this  CHAP. 
arrangement  by  weeding  the  register,  as  the  authorities  XVIL  - 
in  Ireland  had  weeded  the  panel  by  which  O'Connell 
was  tried.1  But  unhappily  the  British  Cabinet  did 
not  examine  the  question  with  the  necessary  calm. 
Lord  Palmerston  regarded  it  as  a  mere  struggle  be- 
tween British  and  French  influence  at  Constantinople, 
and,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, gave  a  characteristic  support  to  his  own  man. 
And  the  struggle,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  acute. 
M.  Thouvenel,  who  represented  Napoleon  III.  at 
Constantinople,  was  writing  to  the  Due  de  Gramont 
that  Lord  Stratford's  recall  was  the  sole  condition 
on  which  the  Anglo-French  alliance  could  be  main- 
tained.2 Lord  Palmerston  was  telling  the  French 
Ambassador  at  London  that  M.  Thouvenel  was  doing 
his  best  to  produce  an  open  rupture  between  France 
and  England,  and  that,  come  what  might,  England 
was  prepared  for  every  emergency.3  Lord  Palmerston 
himself  had  never  made  a  more  unnecessary  or  un- 
wise declaration.  For  he  was  risking  the  peace  of 
the  world  on  a  point  which  Lord  Clarendon's  action 
at  Paris  had  shown  to  be  of  no  importance,  and  in 
support  of  Lord  Stratford's  action  at  Constantinople, 
which  no  honest  or  honourable  man  would  have  cared 
to  defend. 

Happily,  at  this  moment  Napoleon  III.,  the  warm 
supporter  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  interfered 
with  decisive  effect  between  the  angry  statesmen  who 
were  recklessly  preparing  a  breach.  By  a  fortunate 

1  For  the  weeding  ot  the  O'Con-       et  le  Tanzimet,  p.  153. 

nell  Jury  see  Hist,  of  England,  3  Trois  Annees  de  la  Question 

vol.  v.  p.  108.  d 'Orient,  p.  135  ;  Ollivier,  L'Em- 

2  Trois  Annees  de  la  Question  pire  Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
d' Orient,  p.  130.     Cf.  La  Turquie 
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XVII. 


chance  Napoleon,  in  fulfilment  of  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  two  months  before,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Queen  at  Osborne  on  the  6th  of  August,  1857. 
The  situation  was  very  critical.  On  the  28th  of  July 
M.  Thouvenel  had  formally  demanded  that  the  elec- 
tions in  Moldavia  should  be  at  once  and  unreservedly 
annulled ;  on  the  29th  his  demand  had  been  supported 
by  the  representatives  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Sar- 
dinia. On  the  5th  of  August  M.  Walewski,  setting- 
out  with  Napoleon  for  Osborne,  had  telegraphed  to 
M.  Thouvenel  the  Emperor's  approval  of  his  conduct, 
and  had  desired  him,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion, to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte. 
On  the  6th  M.  Thouvenel  had  carried  out  these  instruc- 
tions, and  the  Emperor  actually  received  the  informa- 
tion that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed  on  his  arrival 
at  Osborne.1  A  preliminary  conversation  with  the 
Prince  Consort  paved  the  way  for  more  formal  con- 
ferences with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  ; 
and  a  compromise  was  finally  arrived  at,  under  which 
it  was  decided  that  the  Moldavian  elections  should  be 
annulled  and  that  fresh  elections  should  take  place 
immediately.2  The  Emperor's  intervention  and  the 
Prince  Consort's  common  sense  had  put  an  end  to 


1  Thouvenel,  Trois  Annies  de 
la    Question    d' Orient,   pp.    136, 
138  ;     and     Ollivier,     L'Empire 
Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 

2  Sir    Theodore    Martin    says 
that  in  the  memorandum  which 
Lord   Palmerston   drew  up,  and 
which     was     shown     to     Count 
Walewski,  it  was  added  that  the 
British  and  French  Governments 
were  to   combine   at   the  proper 
time  in   endeavouring  to   secure 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  over 
the  Danubian  provinces.     Life  of 
Prince  Consort,  vol.   iv.  p.  114. 


M.  Ollivier  says  that  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  interview 
drawn  up  by  M.  Walewski  the 
Emperor  offered  to  modify  the 
view  which  he  had  expressed  for 
the  union  of  the  principalities 
under  a  foreign  power.  Li* Em- 
pire Liberal,  vol.  iii.  p.  417.  The 
French  wrote  with  some  natural 
satisfaction  of  Lord  Stratford 
being  forced  to  make  the  Porte 
accept  the  conditions  which  he 
had  previously  made  the  Turks 
refuse.  Trois  Annees  de  la  Ques- 
tion d' Orient,  p.  149. 
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the   difficulty,   but    the    end   was    reached   by   the     CHAP. 
abandonment  of  the  position  in  which  Lord  Stratford  ._  . 
had  unwisely  and  recklessly  placed  the  country. 

The  new  elections  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  true 
opinions  of  the  people.  The  divans  both  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  union  of 
the  principalities  in  a  single  autonomous  state  sub- 
ject to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  but  under  the  con- 
stitutional and  hereditary  government  of  a  foreign 
prince.1  The  policy  which  Napoleon  ILL  had  so 
strenuously  desired  had  been  adopted  by  the  people. 
But  the  passion  which  the  controversy  had  pro- 
voked a  few  months  before  no  longer  disturbed  the 
atmosphere  of  diplomacy.  The  Emperor,  with  the 
memories  of  Osborne  fresh  upon  him,  was  anxious  to 
promote  some  compromise  not  wholly  unacceptable 
to  the  British  Court  and  Ministry.  Great  Britain, 
face  to  face  with  mutiny  in  India,  had  no  strength  to 
spare  for  a  vigorous  policy  in  Europe.  The  opinions 
of  her  public  men  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
supporting  the  policy  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  so 
strenuously  advocated.  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  to  affirm  that  just  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia ;  and  though  his  motion  was  defeated 
it  received  the  support  of  such  different  men  as  Lord 
John  Eussell  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil.2  The  European 
powers  again  assembled  in  Paris,  and  decided,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Turkey, 
to  place  the  two  principalities  under  two  native 
Hospodars,  elected  by  their  own  divans,  and  bound 

1  Trois  Annees  de  la  Question  Robert  Cecil's  speech,  ibid.,  p.  76. 

d'Orient,  pp.  188,  234.  For  Lord  John  Russell's,  ibid., 

•  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  is  in  p.  91.  The  motion  was  rejected 

Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p.  44.  For  Lord  by  292  votes  to  114,  ibid.,  p.  106. 
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CHAP,  to  carry  on  their  government  with  the  assistance  of 
—-.—L.  responsible  ministers,  and  the  concurrence  of  two 
chambers.  They  were  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  same  laws  ;  they  were  to  have  a  mili- 
tary organisation  common  to  both  ;  and  they  were  to 
have  one  High  Court.  To  the  Sultan,  their  suzerain, 
they  were  required  to  pay  a  tribute  ;  but  they  were 
free  from  all  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs.1 

This  arrangement,  which  was  only  adopted  after 
much  discussion,  was  obviously  a  compromise.  It 
did  not  grant  the  full  union  under  a  foreign  prince 
which  the  people  of  the  principality  desired,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  its  advocates  and  critics,  it  prepared 
the  way  for  it.2  And  the  next  step  which  the  prin- 
cipality took  showed  how  clearly  the  way  had  been 
prepared.  For  each  principality  separately  chose  as 
its  Hospodar  the  same  man,  Colonel  Couza.  The 
choice  may  have  been  within  the  letter,  but  it  was 
certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  decision  of  the 
great  powers.3  The  great  powers,  however,  again 
assembled,  on  the  invitation  of  Turkey,  in  conference, 
did  not  venture  on  setting  aside  the  election.  Though 
Turkey  protested  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
vention drawn  up  at  Paris ;  though  Baron  Hubner, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  associated  himself  with  the 
argument  of  his  Turkish  colleague,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  other  powers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  a  fresh  election,  strongly  advised 

1  The  Convention  will  be  found  tion  was  evidently  contrary  to  the 

in  State  Papers,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  70.  recent  decision  of  the  Conference, 

8  Cf.  Ollivier,  L'Empire  Libe-  vol.  iii.  p.  427.  Sir  T.  Martin, 

raZ,  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  and  Sir  T.  more  accurately,  calls  it  a  step 

Martin,  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  which,  probably  from  an  over- 

vol.  iv.  p.  255,  and  note.  sight,  the  terms  of  the  Convention 

3  M.  Ollivier  says  that  the  elec-  had  not  prohibited  (vol.  iv.  p.  258). 
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the  Porte  to  proceed  with  the  Colonel's  investiture, 
The  Porte  after  some  months'  delay  consented  to 
adopt  this  advice  ;  and  the  principalities,  already  en- 
dowed with  institutions  common  to  them  both,  were 
placed  under  the  same  Hospodar.1  Two  years  later 
'  the  inconvenience  of  the  union,  imperfect  in  form 
but  practically  complete,  was  removed  by  the  consent 
of  the  Sultan  to  a  complete  administrative  union 
during  the  life  of  Prince  Couza.' 2  Finally,  in  1866, 
on  the  abdication  of  Prince  Couza,  the  crown  was 
conferred  on  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen ;  and  the  policy  of  Napoleon — the  union  of  the 
principalities  under  a  foreign  prince — was  complete.3 
In  his  original  advocacy  of  the  arrangement 
which  was  thus  accomplished,  Napoleon  was  no 


1  The  Conference  at  which  this 
decisive  step  was  taken  met  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1859.  It  held  no 
sitting  between  the  13th  of  April 
and  the  6th  of  September.  In  the 
interval,  during  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria  and  Turkey 
had  undertaken  to  refer  the  opinion 
of  their  colleagues  to  their  re- 
spective governments,  the  issue 
of  the  French-Austrian  war  had, 
of  course,  strengthened  the  power 
of  France  and  weakened  the  oppo- 
sition of  Austria.  For  the  proto- 
cols, State  Papers,  vol.  xlix.  pp. 
454  seq.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be 
added  that  the  tribute  pavable 
to  the  Porte  was  raised  from 
3,000,000  piastres,  at  which  it  had 
been  fixed  in  1834,  to  4,000,000 
piastres  under  the  Convention  of 
1858.  Cf.  ibid.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  72, 
and  vol.  Ixi.  p.  1056. 

-  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  Life 
of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 

3  The  election  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was 
carried  out  by  a  plebiscite  on  the 

1  fi-f  V* 

-  April,  1866,  and  it  was  com- 

28th 


municated  to  a  Congress  of  the 
great  powers  which  had  been 
convened  at  Paris  in  consequence 
of  Prince  Couza's  abdication,  and 
which  was  almost  simultaneously 
deciding  that  the  Assembly  about 
to  meet  at  Bucharest  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  native 
Hospodar.  The  Conference  on 
the  25th  of  May  formally  declined 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  Prince 
Charles's  election.  Parl.  Papers, 
1861,  pp.  48,  56,  63.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  desired  to  go 
further,  and  at  a  fresh  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  summoned  speci- 
ally at  its  request,  proposed  that 
the  Porte  should  be  asked  to  send  a 
Commissioner  into  the  provinces, 
who  should  be  accompanied  by 
delegates  from  the  powers,  and 
who  should  inform  Prince  Charles 
that,  if  he  refused  to  accede  to 
their  demand,  coercive  measures 
would  at  once  be  taken  to  compel 
him  to  do  so.  The  Russian  pro- 
posal was  naturally  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Turkey,  and  less  warmly 
by  Austria.  The  French  and 
British  plenipotentiaries — it  must 
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doubt  actuated  by  his  desire  to  give  effect  to  that 
doctrine  of  nationalities  which  was  about  to  carry 
him  in  triumph  to  the  Adige,  and  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  fall.  But  he  had  also  the  generosity 
to  avow  that  though  as  a  statesman  he  was  not 
prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
fought  in  the  Crimea,  as  an  individual  he  '  could 
not  muster  up  any  sympathy  for  such  a  sorry  set 
as  the  Turks.'  In  resisting  the  union  of  the 
provinces — to  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  assented 
at  Paris — Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  contrary,  was 
actuated  by  the  belief  that  their  union  would  lead 
to  their  independence,  and  that  their  independence, 
followed  by  that  of  Servia,  would  deprive  the  Porte 
of  six  millions  of  subjects ;  that  the  foreign  prince 
selected  would  inevitably  be  a  prince  belonging, 
like  most  of  the  population,  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  that  such  a  prince  would  as  inevitably  be 
chosen  from  the  royal  family  of  Eussia.  From  his 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  French  project  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  Eussia  and  weaken  the 
power  of  Turkey  to  resist  the  Eussian  advance.  And 

be  recollected  that  Lord  Palmer-  Porte  to  recognise  Prince  Charles 

ston    was    dead — refused    to    be  on  his  undertaking  to  do  homage 

parties  to  a  coercion  which  might  to    the    Sultan.     The    Porte,    in 

eventually  lead  to  the  gravest  com-  the  following   October,  was  pre- 

plications.     They  were  supported  vailed  on  to  accept  this  arrange- 

by   Prussia  and    Italy,   and   the  ment,  which  was   sweetened   by 

Conference    broke     up    without  the  Prince  consenting  to  increase 

arriving  at  any  decision.     There  the  customary  tribute ;  and  Rou- 

were,  however,  many  reasons  for  mania    was    at    last    placed — as 

arriving   at   a   settlement.      The  Napoleon,  to  do  him  justice,  had 

month  had  already  begun  in  which  wished  she  should  be  placed  in 

Austria  was  to  commence  the  war  1856 — under  an  hereditary  foreign 

which  was  to  terminate  at  Sadowa,  prince.    Ibid.,  pp.  68,  73,  75.     For 

and  the  prostration  of  Austria  and  an  account  of  the  honoitrs  paid  to 

the  success   of  Prussia   made   it  Prince  Charles  on  the  investiture 

less  easy  to  resist  the  claims  of  see   Ollivier,  L'Empire  Liberal, 

Prince  Charles.    Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ix.  pp.  11,  12. 
on  behalf  of  England,  urged  the 
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it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  the  consequences  which     CHAP. 

WTT 

Lord  Palmerston  foresaw  did  occur.  Though  the  ._^_L- 
prince  ultimately  chosen  for  the  crown  of  Eoumania 
was  German  and  not  Eussian  by  extraction,  the  union 
of  the  principalities  did  lead  indirectly  to  their  in- 
dependence, and  did  weaken  the  position  of  Turkey 
in  Europe.  What  Lord  Palmerston  failed  to  see 
throughout  these  long  discussions  was  that  the  Otto- 
man power  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  Eussian  advance.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  much 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1858,  '  The  best  resistance  to  be  offered 
to  Eussia  is  by  the  strength  and  freedom  of  those 
countries  that  will  have  to  resist  her.  You  want  to 
place  a  living  barrier  between  her  and  Turkey.  There 
is  no  barrier  like  the  breasts  of  free  men.  ...  If  you 
want  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  Eussia,  arm  these 
people  with  freedom,  and  with  the  vigour  and  pro- 
sperity that  freedom  brings.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  not  usually  regarded  with 
much  satisfaction,  but  if  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  from  1856 
to  1858  the  country  would  have  been  saved  some 
danger  and  some  humiliation.1 

For  Lord  Palmer ston's  attitude  in  resisting  an 
arrangement  to  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  agreed 
did  create  a  very  great  danger.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  of  the  principalities  did  bring 
this  country  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  France  ; 
and  the  breach  was  only  healed  by  his  consenting 

1  The   words   of   the  Emperor  statement  that  the  prince  would 

Napoleon  quoted  in  the  paragraph  inevitably  be  a  prince  of  the  Greek 

were  used  to  the  Prince  Consort.  Church  are  in  Hansard,  vol.  cl.  p. 

See  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  88.      Mr.  Gladstone's  words   are 

iv.   p.  102.       Lord  Palmerston's  from  the  same  debate,  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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CHAP,  to  annul  the  election  which  his  agent  at  Constanti- 
.  XVI '  .  nople  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  Lord 
Palmerston  recovered  from  the  consequences  of 
his  rash  policy.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  never 
again  regained  the  influence  which  he  had  lost.  In 
the  autumn  of  1857,  after  the  election  had  been 
annulled,  he  came  home  on  leave.  It  was  predicted 
at  the  time  that  he  would  never  return.  It  was  added 
that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  were  both 
anxious  that  he  should  hand  them  his  resignation.1  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Stratford  did  resign  office  on  the 
fall  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  following  spring ;  and 
though  he  was  allowed  to  pay  one  more  visit  to  the 
Porte  and  take  leave  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  expressly 
instructed  to  be  careful  to  give  any  observations  he 
might  make  '  the  character  of  general  advice,' 2  and 
to  leave  all  matters  of  detail  to  be  dealt  with  through 
the  ordinary  channel  of  the  Embassy. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  as  the  years  wore  on, 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  feel  increasing  doubts  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  own  policy.  In  the  beginning 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
generate Turkey :  and  the  last  state  of  Turkey  was 
worse  than  the  first.  In  1858,  a  massacre  occurred 
at  Jeddah,  in  which  the  British  and  French  Consuls 
were  murdered,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
was  actually  compelled  to  send  a  British  vessel  to 
bombard  the  town.3  It  was  not,  however,  only  the 

1  See  Count  Walewski's  letter  3  A  dispute  had  arisen  respect- 
to  M.  Thouvenel,  in  Trois  Annies  ing  the   nationality   of  a   vessel 
de  la  Question  d'Orient,  p.  209.  belonging  to  some  of  our  Indian 

2  Lord  Malmesbury's    instruc-  subjects,  who  desired  to  place  it 
tions  to  this  effect  will  be  found  under  Ottoman  law.    The  dispute 
in  Papers  relating  to  Administra-  was   brought   before  a  legal   tri- 
tion    and   Financial    Reform    in  bunal,  when  it  was  decided  that 
Turkey,  1858-1861,  Parl.  Papers,  the   ship  was   English,   and  not 
1861,  p.  1.  Turkish.     But,  in  the  course   of 
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massacre  at  Jeddali  that  produced  general  uneasiness     CHAP. 

or  alarm.     Throughout  the  whole  of  Turkey  there   ,_!_ 

reigned  a  feeling  of  mingled  apprehension  and  irri- 
tation. In  Crete,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  even  in  Constantinople  itself,  there  was 
a  feeling  of  unrest,  leading  to  brigandage  and 
confusion,  and  resulting  too  frequently  in  active 
insurrection ;  while  in  Syria  a  state  of  things  was 
arising  which  was  destined  to  sweep  away  decla- 
rations and  treaties,  and  to  compel  the  intervention 
of  Europe.1 

In  Northern  Syria,  fringing  the  Mediterranean,  The 
lies  a  rugged  region  intersected  from  north  to  south  Lebanon 
by  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 


a  few  days,  notwithstanding  this 
decision,  the  English  flag  was 
lowered  and  the  Ottoman  flag 
hoisted.  The  people,  excited  by 
these  occurrences,  raised  a  fanati- 
cal riot.  The  crew  of  H.M.S. 
Cyclops,  which  was  lying  at 
Jeddah  at  the  time,  carried  off 
some  of  the  survivors  of  the 
massacre,  but  her  commander  did 
not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  further  measures.  He  was 
at  once  ordered  to  return  to 
Jeddah  with  three  other  vessels, 
and  insist  on  adequate  repara- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
bombarded  the  town  and  ob- 
tained the  execution  of  some  of 
the  reputed  ringleaders  in  the 
massacre.  The  Porte  undertook 
to  place  1,000,000  piastres  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  and 
English  Governments  for  distri- 
bution among  the  sufferers  from 
the  massacre,  and  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  the  representatives  of 
the  murdered  Consuls.  See  Han- 
sard, vol.  cli.  pp.  1655, 1931.  But 
up  to  the  24th  of  April,  1860,  the 


indemnity  had  not  been  paid. 
Papers  relating  to  Administration 
and  Financial  Reform  in  Turkey, 
Parl.  Papers,  1861,  p.  31. 

1  See  Sir  H.  Bulwer's  Report, 
24th  of  April,  1860,  in  Papers 
relating  to  Syria,  Parl.  Papers, 
1861,  pp.  30-33.  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  in 
these  pages  to  the  serious  con- 
spiracy of  Mussulmans  against  the 
Sultan  in  1859,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  M.  d'Avril's 
pages,  pp.  55  seq.  I  have  been 
equally  silent  on  the  Russian  pro- 
posal of  1860  that  the  five  great 
Powers  should  tell  the  Porte  that 
they  would  tolerate  no  longer  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  the 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Porte, 
ibid.,  p.  63,  or  on  Kyprisli 
Pacha's  abortive  mission  to  re- 
press abuses,  ibid.,  p.  64.  The 
fact  was  that  Russia  realised,  what 
this  country  refused  to  admit,  that 
in  Turkey  '  ce  sont  les  gendarmes 
qui  volent  et  qui  violent.'  Ibid., 
p.  61. 


VOL.  IV. 
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CHAP.     Lebanon.     The  valley  between  the  two  lines  of  hills 

— r— ^  was  known  in  the  ancient  world  as  Coele-Syria,  while 

east  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  the  province  of  Hauran,  lay 

the  famous  city  of  Damascus.     The  wild  and  warlike 

races  of  this  mountainous  region  contained,  among 

O  o 

other  races,1  two  peoples :  the  Druses,  who  pro- 
fessed the  Mohammedan  faith,2  and  the  Maronites, 
who  owed  their  name  to  a  Christian  monk,  and 
who  were  Koman  Catholics.  By  an  arrangement 
made  in  1842,  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  in 
1845  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great 
powers,  these  peoples,  who  for  centuries  had  main- 
tained a  blood  feud,  were  severally  placed  under 
their  own  chiefs,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Turkish  Governor-generalship  of  Syria,3  an 
office  which  for  many  years  had  been  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.4  The  chief  of  the  Maronites  was 
known  as  the  Christian  Kaimakam ;  his  yoke-fellow, 
who  was  placed  over  the  territory  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Druses,  was  called  the  Druse  Kaimakam.  The  Con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1856,  while  considering  the  state  of 
Turkey  generally,  had  paid  special  attention  to  the 
condition  of  Syria,  and  had  formulated  some  pro- 
posals which  the  Turk  accepted  with  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  commonly  pledges  himself  to  intro- 
duce reforms.  But  this  procedure  not  unnaturally 
tended  to  increase  the  unrest  which  was  character- 
istic of  Syria.  The  Christians  heard  that  the  Porte 
had  promised  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 

1  Lord  Dufferin  said,  '  Syria  is  matics.    See  Life  of  Lord  Duf- 

inhabited  by  ten  distinct  races  : . .  ferin,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  vol.  i. 

split   up   into   seventeen   distinct  p.  100. 

sects.'     Papers  relating  to  Syria,          3  See     Lord    John     Russell's 

Par?.  Papers,  p.  208.  account   in  Hansard,   vol.    ccxi. 

*  They  may  more  properly  be  p.  1115. 
described  as  Mohammedan  schis-          *  Part  Papers,  1861,  p.  '209. 
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their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  and  were  irritated  at     CHAP. 
finding  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  ^_XV1I1 
promise.     The  Mohammedans,  on  the  contrary,  were 
angered  bv  discovering  that  under  a  Mohammedan 

o  «/ 

rule  Christians  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  themselves.  Men  who,  like  the  Guelfs  and 
the  Ghibellines,  or  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagus, 
were  always  ready  to  %  at  one  another's  throats  on 
the  smallest  pretext,  saw,  either  in  the  promise  of 
these  privileges  or  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  these 
promises,  good  reason  for  action  ;  and  in  April  1860 
the  Druses  attacked  the  Maronites  in  isolated  places. 
The  Maronites  retaliated  on  the  Druses,  and  blood 
was  shed  on  both  sides.1 

In   the   following  month  these  disturbances  de-  outbreak 
veloped  into  more  serious  trouble.     A  Maronite  monk  Ln  the 

Lebanon 

was  murdered  between  Beyrout  and  Deir  el  Kamar. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  the  Druses,  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  killed  by  the  Maronites.  Bloodshed  pro- 
voked bloodshed,  and,  on  May  28,  '  a  general  attack 
was  made  by  the  Druses  on  the  Maronite  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout  and  Lebanon.'  So 
far  disturbance  had  followed  its  customary  course, 
and  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  the  disorders 
from  the  sanguinary  incidents  inevitably  produced 
by  hereditary  feuds  among  wild  uncivilised  people. 
But  on  the  day  which  succeeded  this  furious  on- 
slaught a  much  more  serious  incident  occurred. 
Hasbeya,  a  large  town  lying  under  Mount  Hermon, 

1  M.  de  la  Gorce   ascribes  the  is  difficult  to  determine  when  the 

commencement  of  the  struggle  to  outrages  began.    The  disturbances 

the  Druses,  on  the  authority  of  and  outrages  had  been  going  on, 

Mr.    Graham's    report    to    Lord  in  fact,  since  1858.     Despatches 

Dufferin.      Further   Papers  rela-  from    Her  Majesty's   Consuls  in 

ting  to  the  Disturbances  in  Syria,  the  Levant,  Parl.  Papers,  1860. 
Part.  Papers,  I860,  p.  40.    But  it 

D2 
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CHAP      was    the   object   of   attack ;    and  the   Christian  in- 

WTT 

v-  ,  '  -  habitants  were  persuaded  to  lay  down  their  arms 
under  the  promise  of  protection  from  Osman  Bey, 
the  Turkish  commander.  The  promise  gained  the 
miserable  Christians  a  week's  respite.  But,  on 
June  6,  the  Druses  attacked  them  in  their  helpless 
condition.  The  Turkish  troops,  so  far  from  pre- 
serving order,  joined  in  the  slaughter.  When  the 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  peace  joined  the 
combatants,  .the  last  chance  of  checking  outrage 
disappeared.  Easheiya,  Sidon,  Deir  el  Kamar,  and 
Zahleh  became  the  scene  of  similar  massacres.  At 
Zahleh  alone  some  1200  Christians  are  computed  to 
have  perished  in  one  day.1 

When  news  of  these  frightful  outrages  reached 
Western  Europe  they  everywhere  excited  a  feeling 
of  horror.  The  nations  which  had  shed  their  blood 
and  spent  their  money  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  receiving 
a  lesson  on  the  consequences  of  Ottoman  misgovern- 
ment.  If  these  feelings  prevailed  everywhere,  they 
were  felt  acutely  at  Paris.  France  had  always  re- 
garded herself  as  the  protector  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  Levant.  The  unhappy  Maronites  looked  for 
protection  to  the  French  people,  and  Napoleon, 
touched  in  his  better  nature  by  the  account  of  the 
atrocities,  desired  to  interfere  by  force  to  put  down 
outrage.  He  could  not  venture,  however,  to  intervene 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  powers,  and 
England,  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation in  the  East,  was  disposed  to  constitute  herself 

1  Papers  relating  to  Disturb-  summary  of  what  occurred  in  the 
ances  in  Syria,  Part.  Papers,  Annual  Register  for  1860,  Hist., 
1861,  pp.  141  seq.  There  is  a  good  p.  25  seq. 
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the   champion   of  the  Druses,  and  was  not  inclined     CHAP. 

WTT 

readily  to  tolerate  a  French  intervention,  which  might  -..'  .  '_- 
lead  to  a  French  occupation  of  Syria.  Her  Ministers 
were  consequently  disposed  to  throw  a  good  deal  of 
cold  water  on  the  generous  proposal  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  While,  however,  they  were  hesitating 
news  arrived  of  a  more  serious  massacre  at  Damascus. 
On  the  9  tli  of  July  the  Moslems  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus.  In  the  words 
of  the  British  Consul, '  A  Christian  community  was 
attacked  and  possibly  a  third  part  of  the  male  popu- 
lation massacred,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  avert  or  arrest  so  awful  a 
calamity.' 1  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  spent  some  time 
at  Damascus  in  1860,  and  who  revisited  it  as  the 
representative  of  the  British  Government  in  1861, 
has  himself  recorded  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  2000 
houses  which  had  been  burnt  or  destroyed  during 
this  horrible  massacre.2 

The  news  was  so  grave  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  no  longer  deny  the  necessity  for  interven- 
tion. All  the  provisions  which  had  been  elaborately 
devised  in  Paris  in  1856  for  protecting  the  Turk  against 
European  interference  faded  into  nothingness  before 
the  shadow  of  massacre.  At  a  new  Conference  at 
Paris  in  August  1860  the  great  powers  offered,  and 
the  Porte  was  compelled  to  accept,  a  body  of  Euro- 
pean troops,  which,  it  was  agreed,  might  be  increased 
to  12,000  men,  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and  to 
re-establish  tranquillity.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
undertook  to  supply  one-half  of  the  force,  and  the 

1  Papers    relating   to   Disturb-       1861,  Hist.,  p.  252  seq. 
ances    in     Syria,   ParL   Papers,          '*  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,  vol  i. 
1861,    p.    7  ;*  Annual    Register,      p.  106. 
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of  the 
rowers'"1 


contracting  powers,  in  a  separate  protocol,  severally 
engaged  to  seek  for  no  territorial  advantages,  no 
exclusive  influence,  and  no  commercial  concessions 
which  could  not  be  granted  to  the  subjects  of  all 
other  nations.  The  great  powers  at  the  same  time 
agreed  to  despatch  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  outrages,  to  see  that  their  authors  were 
duly  punished,  and  that  the  victims  were  compensated 
as  far  as  possible  for  their  losses  and  their  sufferings.1 
For  once  the  concert  of  Europe  had  been  made 
to  work.  At  the  cost  of  destroying  the  chief  feature 
°f  ^e  artificial  edifice  which  diplomacy  had  erected 
in  1856  the  great  powers  agreed  in  intervening  to 
restore  peace  and  order.  In  1827  three  only  of  the 
five  powers  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Navarino  ; 
in  1840  four  only  of  the  five  powers  had  shared  in 
the  action  which  had  stopped  the  career  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  ;  in  1854  the  dissensions  among  the  powers  had 
led  to  the  Crimean  war.  It  was  a  welcome  change 
after  these  differences  to  find  all  the  five  powers 
agreed  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  Syria.  But  the 
agreement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  more  nominal 
than  real.  France  was  determined  to  impose  peace 
on  the  Porte  and  its  revolted  subjects.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  contrary,  was  anxious  that  the  Sultan  him- 
self should  take  measures  to  repress  disturbances. 
France  was  ready  to  lend  her  'troops  ;  Great  Britain 
was  resolved  not  to  send  troops,  and  was  anxious 
to  persuade  France  that  armed  intervention  was 
unnecessary.2  France,  shocked  at  the  massacre 
of  10,000  Christians,  was  disposed  to  a  policy  of 


1  Papers   relating   to   Disturb- 
ances in  Syria,  pp.  86,  89,  41. 
a  Correspondence    relating    to 


the  affairs  of  Syria,  Pa  rl.  Papers, 
1861,  p.  11. 
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'  thorough.'      Great    Britain,    still   anxious    for    the     CHAP. 

"V  VTT 

integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  nervous  at  the ._L- 

possibility  of  French  aggression,  was  aiming  at  half- 
measures. 

Happily  for  the  good  name  of  England,  her 
Ministers,  while  still  striving  to  reduce  interference 
to  a  minimum,  selected  as  the  British  member  of  the 
International  Commission  a  young  man  who  was 
wholly  free  from  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Lord  Dufferin,  on  whom  their  choice  fell,  was  already  Lord 
widely  known  by  an  account  which  he  had  lately  Daffenn- 
published  of  a  yachting  tour  in  the  northern  seas. 
He  had  visited  Syria  in  a  private  capacity  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  his  agreeable  manners  had  made 
him  the  favourite  of  English  society  and  had  com- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  John  Bussell .  Lord 
Dufferin,  however,  so  far  had  received  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  a  diffi- 
cult question ;  yet  by  selecting  him  for  the  position 
Ministers  had  almost  unconsciously  done  much  to 
retrieve  the  error  which  they  had  originally  made. 
For  Lord  Dufferin  soon  showed  that  he  was  more 
determined  than  even  the  French  themselves  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  to  provide  adequate  securities  for  the 
future  ;  and,  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  appointment, 
this  country,  instead  of  resisting  reform,  became  the 
foremost  advocate  of  radical  changes  of  administration. 

Lord  Dufferin  was,  indeed,  under  one  disadvan- 
tage. He  was  placed  nominally  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe's  suc- 
cessor at  Constantinople),  a  diplomatist  who  during 
his  career  filled  many  high  positions,  whose  abilities 
were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  any  functions,  but 
whose  presence  at  Constantinople — as  years  before 
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CHAP,     it  had  been  at  Madrid l — was  a  misfortune,  and  whose 

XVII 

— ,-1-  character  and  conduct  did  not  particularly  attract 
the  critical  and  respectable  statesman  who  held  the 
French  Foreign  Office  in  I860.2  It  is  to  Lord 
Dufferin's  credit  that  even  the  untoward  presence  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at  Constantinople  did  not  affect  his 
policy,  and  that  he  became  a  much  more  powerful 
instrument  for  good  in  the  complicated  negotiations 
which  were  immediately  to  arise  than  even  General 
Beaufort,  who  commanded  the  French  expeditionary 
force,  who  spoke  with  the  weight  attaching  to  the 
force  which  he  represented,  and  who,  in  addition, 
had  a  knowledge  of  Syria  and  an  experience  of 
Turkish  methods  possessed  by  few  men.3 

The  appointment  of  the  Commission  roused  the 
Sultan  from  his  customary  lethargy.  For  once  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  all  the  eventualities 
which  might  result  from  the  interference  of  Europe 
in  his  own  internal  affairs.  The  independence  which 
he  had  secured  at  Paris  was  slipping  away.  There 
was,  however,  still  time,  so  he  was  told  by  his  advisers, 
to  ward  off  the  threatened  mischief.  If  he  could  only 
restore  order  and  punish  outrage  before  the  arrival 
of  the  European  Commissioners,  these  gentlemen  might 
find  that  they  had  been  anticipated  in  their  labours 
and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do.  It 

1  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.      VEmpereur,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

359.  3  General  Beaufort   had   been 

2  M.  Thouvenel    said    of  him  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of 
'  Tout  ce   qui   me  revient  de  cet  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and,  according  to 
etrange    Ambassadeur   .  .   .   eat  M.  Thouvenel,  knew  every  inch 
vraiment    incroyable.      II    n'est  of  the  country.     Correspondence 
entoure  que  de  femmes  perdues  relating  to   the   affairs  of  Syria, 
et  de  gens  tares,  et  c'est  dans  les  Parl.  Papers,    1861,   p.   21  ;    cf. 
coulisses    du   harem,    en  dehors  Souvenirs  de  Syriepar  un  temoin 
des   Ministeres   Turcs,  qu'il   fait  ocukiire,  p.  228. 

sa     politique.'       Le    Secret    de 
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required,  indeed,  some  faith  to  suppose  that  any  Turk     CHAP. 
could  move  with  the  necessary  promptitude.     But   -— -  .  — 
the  Porte  happened  to  have  at  its   disposal  a  man 
who   had   many  qualincations  for   the  task.     Fuad  Fuad 
Pacha,  on  whom  the  Sultan's  choice  fell,  was,  according 
to  Lord  Dufferin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public 
men  in  Europe.1     According  to  Millingen,  an  officer 
who  served  the  Porte  as  Osman  Bey,  he  wras  one  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  many  unscrupulous  men 
in  the  Porte's  service.     Honest  or  unscrupulous,  he 
deserved  the  epithet  which  the  Sultan  himself  applied 
to   him — '  an   energetic    and   distinguished    vizier.' 2 
Our  consul  at  Damascus,   indeed,  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  only  pacha  he  had  met  with  possessing 
energy  and  enlightened  views.3 

Fuad  Pacha  reached  Beyrout  in  the  middle  of 
July,  1860,  before  either  the  French  troops  or  the 
Commissioners,  or  even  Lord  Dufferin — who  was  in 
advance  of  his  other  colleagues — had  arrived  in  Syria. 
On  the  26th,  in  deference  to  the  strong  remonstrance 
of  Admiral  Martin,  who  commanded  the  British 
squadron  on  the  coast,  he  suspended  Khoorshid  Pacha, 
the  Governor-General  of  Syria.4  On  the  29th  he 
reached  Damascus ;  on  the  4th  of  August  he  was  able 
to  assure  the  British  Consul  at  Beyrout  that  he  had 
arrested,  or  was  arresting,  500  individuals.  Turkish 
tribunals  do  not  take  long  in  deciding  on  questions 
of  life  and  death.  Fifty-six  persons  were  at  once 
shot,  111  hanged,  and  some  hundreds  were  sentenced 

1  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,  vol.  i.  ferring  to,  pp.  201  seq. 

p.  107  ;  La  Fur  quie  sous  le  Regne  'J  Correspondence     relating    to 

(V Abdul  Aziz,  pp.  264  seq.    There  the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  43. 

is  an  account  of  Fuad  Pacha  in  3  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

Souvenirs  de  Syriepar  un  temoin  4  Correspondence     relating    to 

oculaire  svhich  is  also  worth  re-  the  affiirs  of  Syria,  pp.  61,  62. 
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CHAP,  to  perpetual  imprisonment.1  These,  however,  were 
--XVI'-~  the  less  important  malefactors.  It  still  remained 
to  deal  with  the  more  prominent  and  responsible 
criminals.  On  the  day  of  Lord  Dufferin's  arrival  at 
Damascus,  Ahmet  Pacha  (the  governor  of  the  town 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre),2  AH  Bey  (who  was  in 
command  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  town), 
Osman  Bey  (who  had  commanded  at  Rasheiya),  and 
Ali  Agha  (who  had  held  a  similar  position  at  Has- 
beiya),  were  all  shot.3  In  insisting  on  these  punish 
ments  being  carried  out,  Lord  DulTerin  had  also  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  the  lives  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
Arabs  whose  guilt  was  not  clear,  and  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  following  morning.4 

If  blood-shedding  could  atone  for  blood- shedding, 
Fuad  Pacha  might  have  claimed  that  he  had  redeemed 
the  situation  by  his  energy,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
ference of  Europe  unnecessary.  Satisfied  with  the 
vigorous  measures  which  he  had  taken,  and — what 
was  more  to  the  purpose — having  satisfied  Lord 
Dufferin  by  carrying  out  the  sentence  on  Ahmet 
Pacha,5  Fuad  Pacha  returned  to  Beyrout.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  met  by  evidence  that  he  could  not 
ignore  that  the  control  of  events  was  passing  out  of 
his  hands.  French  troops  were  encamped  in  the  pine 
woods  which  adjoined  the  city ;  the  flag  of  France 
was  floating  over  its  walls ;  and  the  representatives 
of  the  great  powers,  with  the  single  exception  of 

1  I  have  followed  the   official  hasty  execution ;  and  this  is  well 
account.      In   the    Souvenirs   de  said  in  Souvenirs  de  Syrie,  p.  143. 
Syrie,  p.  236,  other  numbers  are          3  Correspondence     relating    to 
given.  the  affairs  of  Syria,  pp.  116, 124. 

2  I  cannot  doubt  the  justice  of          4  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,\ol.  i. 
Ahmet  Pacha's  fate,  for,  at  the  p.  109. 

lowest,  he  miserably  failed  to  do          "  Correspondence     relating    to 
his  duty.     But  something  may  be      the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  125. 
said  against  the  hurried  trial  and 
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the   Prussian   Commissioner,    had   already   arrived.1     CHAP. 
But  Fuad  Pacha  was  equal  to  the  situation.     He  at  ^  .  — 
once  took  energetic  steps  to  anticipate  the  action  of  proceed- 
the  powers.     Khoorshid  Pacha,  the  Governor-General  \n%* of  the 

r     .  .          Lebanon 

of  Syria,  was  placed  on  his  trial.  The  Druse  chief-  Commis- 
tains  were  invited  to  surrender  within  five  days  on 
the  understanding  that  complete  security  should  be 
afforded  to  them  if  they  proved  their  innocence,  and 
that  those  who  failed  to  appear  would  be  punished 
by  the  sequestration  of  their  goods  and  the  outlawry 
of  their  persons.  Arrangements  were  at  the  same 
time  made  for  a  military  movement  by  which  the 
French  and  Turkish  troops  were  intended  to  sweep 
Lebanon  and  intercept  the  flight  of  the  Druse 
chieftains  into  the  little  known  region  of  the  Hauran.2 
The  military  operations  which  were  thus  decided 
on  were  not  successful.  Either  from  the  connivance 
of  the  Turks  themselves,  or — if  it  be  possible  to  take 
a  more  charitable  view — from  the  defects  in  their 
preparations,  the  guilty  Druses  were  allowed  to 
escape  through  the  Turkish  lines.3  The  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  contrary,  after  long  delays,  resulted 
more  satisfactorily.  Khoorshid  Pacha  was  found 
guilty  and,  with  other  Turkish  officers,  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  eleven  Druse  chief- 
tains who  had  surrendered  were  condemned  to  death. 
At  this  point,  however,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  the      Correspondence    relating  to    the 
affairs  of  Syria,  p.  135,  and  De  la      affairs  of  Syria,  p.  136. 

Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Em-  3  The  French  thought  that  their 

pire,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.  escape  was  due  to  the-connivance, 

2  The  Hauran  is  situated  to  the  the  English   to   the  stupidity  or 
south-east  of  Damascus.   See  inter  indolence  of  the  Turkish   forces. 
alia    the    description    in    De   la  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  203,  and  De  la  Gorce, 
Gorce,  Histoire  du  Second  Em-  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,  vol. 
pire,  vol.  iii.  p.  299.    For  the  facts  iii.  p.  332,  and  Driault,  La  Ques- 
in  this  paragraph, -ibid.,  p.  332,  and  tion  d' Orient,  p.  196. 
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CHAP,  gradually  come  round  to  the  conclusion  that,  how- 
_l^!i_  ever  guilty  the  Druses  may  have  been,  '  the  original 
provocation  had  come  from  the  Christians,' l  inter- 
vened in  their  favour.  He  desired  to  aggravate  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  Turks,  and  to  mitigate  the 
sentence  on  the  Druse  chieftains.  This  proposal  led 
to  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  powers  themselves,  and  Fuad 
Pacha,  taking  advantage  of  their  dissensions,  decided 
to  confirm  the  verdict  of  his  extraordinary  Court  and 
'  to  refer  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  to 
Constantinople.' 2 

If  in  matters  of  punishment  the  Commissioners 
displayed  some  differences  of  opinion,  they  laboured 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
indemnities  for  the  victims  of  the  massacres.  At  a 
very  early  date  Lord  Dufferin  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  girl 
whom  he  had  been  unable  to  trace,  '  every  woman  or 
child  abducted  by  the  Moslems  of  Damascus  during 
the  late  disturbances  had  been  restored  to  their 
friends,' 3  and  an  indemnity  of  75,000,000  piastres, 
payable  in  six  instalments  in  three  years,  was  granted 
by  the  Porte  to  the  Christians.4 

The  Commissioners  also  addressed  themselves  to 
the  future  government  of  the  province.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin himself  desired  that  Syria  should  be  placed 
under  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  Sultan 
in  concert  with  the  great  powers,  and  that,  except 
for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  tribute,  the  province 
should  be  practically  independent  of  the  Porte.5 

1  Correspondence     relating  to  '  Ibid.,  p.  512. 

the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  440.  ''  See  Lord  Dufferin's  s.-heme 

-  Ibid.,  p.  486.  in  ibid.,  p.  '203. 

'J  H,i,L,  p.  166. 
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The  Porte,  however,  declared  that  it  was  '  impossible '     CHAP. 
to   assent   to    a   plan   which   would  place  Syria   in    J^,1 '  ^ 
the  position  of  Egypt  or  the  Roumanian  provinces,1 
and  formulated  a  scheme  of  its  own  which  confined 
the  arrangement  to  the  Lebanon,  and  which  restored 
part    of  the  settlement    which   had   been   made   in 
1842—5."     This  plan  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  Settlement 
the  representatives  of  the  five  powers  at  Constanti-  Lebanon, 
nople,  and  the  Lebanon  was  placed  under  a  Christian 
governor  nominated   by  the  Porte,   and   practically 
immovable   during   the    three   years   for   which   his 
appointment  was  to  run.     The  choice  of  the  Porte 
fell  on  Daouf  Effendi,  a  Roman  Catholic  Armenian,3 
under  whose  administration  the  Lebanon,  if  not  well 
governed,  was  probably  better  governed  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.4 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that,  for 
once  in  the  nineteenth  century,  misgovernment  in  one 
portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions  was  punished,  and 
that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  consented  to  co- 
operate for  the  prevention  of  misrule.  It  is  bare 
justice  to  add  that  the  steps  which  were  then  taken 
were  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  the  French  Emperor, 
and  if  statesmen  are  to  be  judged  by  their  conduct, 
the  action  of  Napoleon  III.  was  as  disinterested  as  it 
was  generous.  But  it  is  equally  bare  justice  to  add 
that  in  Lord  Duflerin  the  country  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  an  excellent  representative.  No  one 


Correspondence     relating    to  La  Question  d?  Orient,  p.  197. 

the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  321.  '  See  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin, 

"  Ibid.,  p.  364.  vol.  i.  p.  124.  For  Lord  J.  Russell's 

3  Ibid.,  Part  II.,  pp.  127,  138.  account  of  the  arrangement,  see 

For   Daouf,   or  Davond   Effendi,  Hansard,  vol.  clxii.  p.  1881,  and 

see  Souvenirs  de   Syrie,  p.  244.  cf.  Pa.rl.  Papers,  1877  (No.  18), 

Driault  calls  him  Davoud  Pacha.  Turkey,  p.  23. 
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CHAP,  can  read  the  long  record  of  a  dreary  story  without 
s^—J.^  seeing  that  his  was  the  stronger  voice  on  the  joint 
Commission.  The  French,  indeed,  thought  that  he 
showed  too  much  favour  to  the  Druses  and  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  Porte.  But 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  Lord  Dufferin's 
contention  that  the  horrible  excesses  which  the  Druses 
committed  were  provoked  by  the  Maronite  attacks, 
and  that  the  worst  criminals  were  not  the  wild  un- 
civilised people  who  perpetrated  massacres,  but  the 
cold-blooded  Turkish  officials  who  either  approved  it 
or  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  fair  also  to  recollect  that  the  measure  of 
reform  which  Lord  Dufferin  proposed  was  far  more 
drastic  than  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  and 
that  French  writers  of  authority  and  repute  admit 
that,  in  providing  for  the  future,  Lord  Dufferin  was 
right  and  their  own  statesmen  wrong.1  Perhaps, 
indeed,  if  a  perfect  accord  had  existed  among  the 
powers,  Lord  Dufferin's  argument  might  have  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  the  Porte  might  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  a  larger  measure  of  autonomy  to 
Syria.  But  while  it  was  the  distinction  of  1860  that 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  were  able  to  join  in 
the  work  of  suppressing  outrage  in  Syria,  it  was  their 
misfortune  that  there  was  no  cordial  agreement 
among  them.  Kussia  wished  to  regain  the  influence 

O  O 

1  See  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  in  1'autonomie   qui   avait  hante  un 

the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  instant    1'imagination    genereuse 

May,  1864,  and  Life  ofLordDuf-  de  Lord  Dufferin.'     Souvenir*  <lc 

ferin,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  note.     '  Le  Syrie,  p.  204.     The  author  goes 

moyen  le  plus  efficace   de  con-  on,  however,   to    say  that   Lord 

solider  la  tranquillite  et  de  faire  Dufferin's  plan  was  set  aside  by 

de  Iq,  Syrie  1'une   des  provinces  the   British   Government   as  in- 

les  plus  florissantes  de  1'Empire,  volving  the  dismemberment  of  the 

eut  etc,  sans  doute,  de  lui  accorder  Turkish  Empire.     Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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in  the  East  of  which  the  Crimean  war  had  deprived     CHAP. 
her  ;    Austria,  the    consistent    opponent   of  reform,   .J^11'..* 
had  little  or  no  disposition  to  encourage  autonomy  in 
the  East  ;  Prussia  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
her  development  which  enabled  her,  later  on,  to  take 
a  commanding  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe  ; 
and  England,  jealous  of  French  ambition,  was  much 
more  anxious  to  get   France  out  of  Syria  than  to 
effect  a  really  salutary  reform. 

At  the  Conference  in  Paris  '  the  High   Parties,  with- 
convinced  that    such  a  period  will   be  sufficient  to 


attain  the  object  of  pacification,'  fixed  at  six  months  tro°Ps 
the  occupation  of  the  European  troops  in  Syria  ;  Syria. 
and  as  the  French  troops  arrived  in  the  latter  half 
of  August1  they  should,  under  the  terms  of  the 
protocol,  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  following 
February.  Long  before  February  arrived,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  was  stating  '  the 
insuperable  objections  to  a  prolonged  occupation  of 
Syria  by  European  troops.'  Such  an  occupation 
would  be  a  precedent  for  other  occupations  in  Bul- 
garia, in  Bosnia  and  other  provinces,  and  thus  lead 
the  way  to  a  further  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.2  The  lengthened  discussions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Syria  obviously  made  the  literal  observance 
of  the  protocol  impracticable,  and  M.  Thouvenel,  on 
the  part  of  France,  while  admitting  that  the  French 
Government  was  bound  to  withdraw  its  troops,  de- 
clared that  '  in  his  soul  and  conscience  '  he  believed 
that  their  withdrawal  would  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
massacre,  and  announced  his  intention  of  asking  the 
great  powers  to  determine  whether  the  troops  should 

1  Correspondence     relating   to          2  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  82. 
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CHAP,  be  withdrawn  in  February  or  not.1  Finally,  at  the 
._  ,  '.  -  end  of  February  it  was  suggested  at  a  conference 
in  Paris  that  the  occupation  should  be  prolonged  till 
the  1st  of  May,  when  it  was  assumed  that  naval 
squadrons  might  be  stationed  off  the  Syrian  coast,2 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  occupation  should 
terminate  on  the  5th  of  June,  1861.3 

In  the  month  in  which  the  French  troops  sailed 
away  from  Syria — sacrificed,  as  a  French  writer  in- 
sists, to  the  Emperor's  desire  to  please  his  British  allies4 
— an  event  occurred  which  some  sanguine  people 
thought  might  lead  to  even  happier  results  than  the 
pacification  of  the  Lebanon.  For  Abdul  Medjid, 
whom  a  French  writer  has  called  '  le  meilleur  et  le 
plus  doux  des  Turcs,' 5  but  whose  dissolute  life  had 
made  him  the  slave  of  Ministers  of  stronger  will  and 
sterner  hearts  than  his  own,  died  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  brother  Abdul  Aziz  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  of  Abdul  Medjid's 
reign  Abdul  Aziz  had  lived  in  the  comparative 
obscurity  which  is  the  frequent  destiny  of  heirs  ap- 
parent in  absolute  autocracies.  He  had  occupied 
himself  with  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  the 
amusements  of  the  chase.6  Nature  had  not  endowed 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  the  French  from  having  any  pretext 
affairs  of  Syria,  p.  317,  and  cf.  later  for  returning   thither.'     Life  of 
despatch,  p.  329.  Lord  Palmerston,  vol.  v.  p.  212 ; 

2  Ibid.,  p.  407.  cf.   Martin,  Life  of  Prince  Con- 

3  Ibid.,  pp.   455,  458.       Lord  sort,  vol.  v.   pp.   308,    309,   and 
Pahnerston  wrote  :  '  I  am  heartily  Souvenirs  deSyrie par un  Temoin 
glad  we  have  got  the  French  out  Oculaire,  pp.  285  seq. 

of  Syria,  and  a  hard  job  it  was  to  *  Ibid.,  p.  307.      "  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

do   so.     The   arrangement  made  6  There  is  a  good  description  of 

for  the  future  government  of  the  his  life  in  Millingen,  La  Turquie, 

Lebanon  will,  I   dare   say,  work  p.  262,  which  I  have  no  reason  to 

sufficiently  well  to   prevent   the  suppose  inaccurate. 
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him  with  any  particular  ability.    Education  had  done     CHAP. 
nothing  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Nature.     Yet  his  - J^IL  .. 
accession  was  welcomed  by  a  people  accustomed  to  Acccs. 
the  disorder  which  Abdul  Medjid's  careless  and  disso-  sion  of 
lute  character  had  made  possible.     And  there  was  on  Abdul 
the  surface  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  new  Aziz' 
Sultan  might  deserve  the  confidence  which  was  felt 
in  him.     For   it   was   known   that   he   disliked  his 
brother's  policy,  and  that  he  disapproved  his  extra- 
vagance.    Even  foreign  statesmen,  with  whom  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  believed   that   the 
accession  of  a  new  Sultan  might  lead  to  the  regene- 
ration of  Turkey.      In   Lord   Palmerston's   opinion 
Abdul  Medjid  had  been  '  a  good-hearted,  weak-headed 
man,  running  two  horses  to  the  goal  of  perdition — his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  Empire.     Luckily  for  the 
Empire  his  own  life  won  the  race.'     Abdul  Aziz,  on 
the  contrary,  'if  he  will  apply  to  his  Empire  the 
well-regulated  economy  with  which   he   is    said  to 
have  managed  his  own  private  affairs,  may  be  able 
to  rescue  his  country  from  the  downfall  with  which 
it  has  lately  seemed  to  be  threatened.' 1 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  Sultan  seemed  to  en- 
courage the  hope.  Abdul  Aziz  took  immediate 
steps  to  curtail  the  extravagance  of  his  household. 
He  took  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  display  which  con- 
sumed the  revenue  of  his  predecessor.  He  reduced 
the  personnel  of  the  palace.  He  punished  the  crea- 
tures of  Abdul  Medjid  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  abusing  the  opportunities  of  their  position ;  he 
even  sold  his  brother's  jewels.  He  showed  an  anxiety 
to  introduce  reform  into  the  army,  the  navy,  and 

1  Life  of  Palmerston,  vol.  v.  p.  212. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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CHAP,     his  own  establishment.1     Foreign  statesmen  were  as- 

X  VTT 

r— '-,  suring  him  that '  integrity,  order,  and  impartial  justice 

would  soon  redeem  the  most  flagrant  evils.' 2  If  it 
had  not  been  that  the  same  hopes  had  been  raised, 
twenty-two  years  before,  on  Abdul  Medjid's  succes- 
sion, there  seemed  some  reason  for  expecting  that 
the  era  of  extravagance  and  maladministration  was 
at  last  over.3 

The  promise  which  was  thus  held  out  at  Abdul 
Aziz's  succession  was  on  the  whole  fulfilled  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  reign.  The  new  sovereign, 
in  the  first  instance,  displayed  virtues  unusual  in  a 
Sultan.  But  the  temptations  of  his  position,  the 
corrupt  interests  of  the  bureaucracy  which  controlled 
the  throne,  and  the  influence  of  Fuad  Pasha,  anxious 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  from  affairs 
of  State  to  the  distractions  of  pleasure,  paved  the  way 
for  his  ruin.4  Surrounded  by  these  temptations, 
Abdul  Aziz  drifted  into  a  life  of  vicious  extrava- 
gance, which  even  Abdul  Medjid  had  hardly  realised. 
The  man  who  began  his  reign  with  one  wife  had 
soon  collected  900  women  into  his  harem.  Palaces 
were  erected,  destroyed,  and  re-erected  with  a  lavish 

1  "M.iHvagen,LaTurquie,  p. 251.  to  agree.'     Hansard,  vol.  ccxlii. 

*  See  Lord  John  Russell's  de-  p.  685. 

spatch  written  within  ten  days  of          4  '  D' Autocrat  e  qu'il  [le  Sultan] 

Abdul  Aziz's  accession.     Papers  est  cense  etre,  par  la  force   des 

relating    to  Administration    and  faits  il    n'est    qu'un    monarque, 

Financial  Reform  in  Turkey,  p.  dont    le    pouvoir    etait     contre- 

115.  balance  .  .  .  par  1'influence  pre- 

3  According  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  ponderante  des  bureaucrates  de  la 

Gladstone    in   1878,   '  Lord   Pal-  Sublime  Porte  (par  Sublime  Porte 

merston  and  Lord  John  Russell  on  entende  la  reunion  des  minis- 

.  .  .  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  teres    et    bureaux   du    gouverne- 

all  their  colleagues,  were  desirous  ment  ottoman ').     Millingen,  La 

of  taking  practical  measures  in  Turquie  sous  le  Regne  d' Abdul 

the  year  1862  for  procuring  the  Aziz,  p.   255,  and  cf.  the  whole 

cession  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  account. 
Greece.    The  Porte  was  unwilling 
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prodigality  ruinous  to  the  exchequer.1     Abdul  Aziz     CHAP. 

WTT 

himself,  worn  out  by  excitement  and  dissipation,  was  _-l_^— 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion  almost 
bordering  on  insanity ; 2  and  the  Treasury,  for  which, 
only  a  few  years  before,  Mr.  Foster  and  Lord  Hobart 
had  hoped  so  much,  had  no  cash  in  its  coffers  and 
no  credit  abroad.3  In  his  dry  style,  Lord  Eussell 
summed  up  the  situation  in  January  1862  :  'It 
would  appear  that  the  honest  and  patriotic  men  have 
not  sufficient  capacity  and  vigour,  and  that  the  active 
and  able  men  have  not  sufficient  integrity  or  public 
spirit  to  carry  out  those  reforms  which  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.'  4 

Financial    disorder   led   to   internal   disturbance  Disturl)- 

flillCGS 

and  external  difficulties.  The  Christian  subjects  of  in  Crete. 
the  Sultan  throughout  Europe  were  in  a  state  of 
'  effervescence ' 5  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  semi- 
independent  Eoumanian  Principalities  and  Servia 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their 
Suzerain — the  principalities  to  secure  their  formal 
union  under  a  foreign  prince,  and  Servia  to  obtain 
the  evacuation  of  her  fortresses  by  the  Turkish 
garrison.6  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  the  great  powers  at  Paris  had  been  at  pains 
to  guarantee,  was  visibly  threatened.  But  these 
incidents,  and  even  renewed  risings  in  Syria,  were 
soon  forgotten  in  the  events  which  occurred  in  Crete. 
From  its  position,  from  its  population,  from  its  his- 
torical associations,  from  its  religion,  Crete  naturally 

1  Millingen,  La  Turquie  sous  le  5  The  word  is  Prince  Gortcha- 

Eegne  d1  Abdul  Aziz,  pp.  299-303.  koff  s.     See  Sir  A.  Buchanan's  de- 

3  Mill,  TheO  ttomans  in  Europe,  spatch  of  the  8th  of   November, 
p.  112.  1866.    Correspondence  relating  to 

s  Millingen,  p.  368.  the  affairs  of  Syria,  p.  2. 

4  Parl.   Papers,  1877,  Turkey          6  J6td.,andcf.  La  Turquie  sous 
(No.  17),  p.  30.  le  Begne  d' Abdul  Aziz,  p.  347. 

B  3 
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CHAP,  looked  towards  Greece.  Count  Capodistrias  had 
— — r—s  clearly  foreseen  that  Greece  could  not  exist  without 
Samos  and  Crete.1  And  the  student  who  examines  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century  will 
probably  exhaust  his  intellectual  resources  in  trying 
to  understand  why  diplomacy  has  again  and  again 
interfered  to  prevent  a  union  which  commends  itself 
to  every  fair  mind  by  considerations  of  race,  re- 
ligion, geography,  and  good  feeling.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  the  Cretans  were  in  a  state  of  discontent 
bordering  on  insurrection.  They  were  meeting  in 
their  thousands  and  drawing  up  petitions  enumerat- 
ing their  grievances  both  to  the  Sultan  and  to  foreign 
sovereigns.2  The  Porte,  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  reinforced  its  troops  in  the  island,  despatch- 
ing, among  other  soldiers,  an  Egyptian  contingent  of 
6000  men,  and,  gaining  confidence  with  increased 
strength,  abruptly  refused  the  prayers  of  the  peti- 
tioners.3 'The  General  Assembly  of  Cretans' — for 
the  masses  which  had  collected  in  demonstration  thus 
styled  themselves — formally  declared,  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  1866,  that  the  Ottoman  dominion  was 
abolished  and  that  the  island  was  '  for  ever  and 
inseparably  united  to  Greece.' 4 

These  things,  it  must  be  recollected,  happened  at 
a  time  when  all  Europe  was  anxiously  contemplating 
the  surprising  events  which  preceded,  which  signalised, 
and  which  followed  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  of  1866. 
Napoleon  III.  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  situa- 

1  See    the    whole    passage    in  p.  10.    Lord  Lyons,  who  had  suc- 
Stockmar's  Memoirs,  i.  86  seq.  ceeded  Sir  H.  Bulwer  as  Minister 

2  The  petition   to  the    Sultan  at  the  Porte,  returned  the  petition 
will  be  found  in  Correspondence  to  the  Queen  to  the  gentleman 
respecting  the   affairs  of    Crete,  who  transmitted  it  to  him.    Ibid., 
1866-7,  ParL  Papers,  1867,  p.  6.  p.  9. 

That  to  the  Queen,  which  prayed          3  Ibid.,  pp.  15,  20 
for  union  with  Greece,  in  ibid.,         *  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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tion  in  Central  Europe  to  pay  attention  to  the  affairs     CHAP. 

YVTT 

of  the  Cretans.1  Lord  Stanley,  the  British  Foreign  -  .  .  '_- 
Minister,  was  strongly  opposed  to  intervention  ;  2  and 
though  Eussia  was  suggesting  action,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  Mustapha  Pacha,  who  in  former  years 
had  been  Governor  of  Crete,  should  be  sent  to  the 
island  to  restore  order,  with  instructions  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the 
people.3 

Mustapha  Pacha  arrived  in  Crete  in  the  middle 
of  September,  and  at  once  issued  a  proclamation 
promising  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the 
Cretans  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  obedience.4 
But  the  conciliatory  attitude  came  too  late.  Hostilities 
had  already  commenced,  and  the  Pacha  found  that 
he  had  to  use  force  to  put  down  open  rebellion.5 
His  operations  were,  in  the  first  instance,  successful. 
He  was  able,  in  fact,  to  report  in  November  that  the 
insurrection  was  i  completely  quelled ' ; 6  and  the  in- 
formation which  arrived  from  other  and  less  pre- 
judiced quarters  tended  to  confirm  this  conclusion.7 
But  the  insurrection  was  not  quelled.  Hostilities, 
which  diplomacy  was  vainly  persuading  itself  would 
cease,  broke  out  with  more  fury  than  ever.  Even  in 
Lord  Lyons's  official  language — and  Lord  Lyons  was 
scrupulously  careful  to  use  language  which  became 
the  representative  of  a  power  which  was  admittedly 
friendly  to  the  Turk — the  war  was  carried  on  by 
the  Turkish  troops  '  with  inhumanity,  not  to  say 

1  Correspondence       respecting  6  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

the  affairs  of  Crete,  1866-7,  Parl  7  Her    Majesty's    Minister   at 

Papers,  1867,  p.  34.  Athens  telegraphed  that  the  insur- 

-  Ibid.,  p.  38.  rection  was  at  an  end.     See  Lord 

3  Ibid.,  p.  50.  Stanley's  despatch,  2nd  of  Novem- 

4  Ibid.,  p.  57.  her,  1866,    Parl.    Papers,    1867, 

5  Ibid.,  p.  69.  Turkey  (No.  17),  p.  40. 
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CHAP,     ferocity';1    and,    in  April,    1867,   the   Sultan,  dis- 
. — <— '—  appointed  at  the  ill-success  of  his  arms,  decided  on 
sacrificing   his   chief  agent,   on   recalling  Mustapha 
Pacha,  and  on  replacing  him  with  Omar  Pacha,  who 
had  won  distinction  in  the  war  with  Eussia.2 
The  The  appointment  of  a  new  commander  was  dictated 

rebellion,  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  Porte  obviously  lay 
of  bringing  the  insurrection  to  an  end.  Christian 
Europe  was  viewing  with  increasing  disapproval  the 
continuance  of  the  war  and  the  methods  which  the 
Turkish  soldiers  were  adopting  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
Unhappily,  indeed,  Christian  Europe  was  not  united  on 
the  subject.  Eussia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Italy  were 
agreed  in  recommending  that  Turkey  should  terminate 
the  revolt  by  ceding  Crete  to  Greece  ;  and,  in  the  week 
in  which  Lord  Lyons  announced  Omar  Pacha's  appoint- 
ment, he  had  to  report  that  the  French  Ambassador  had 
waited  on  Fuad  Pacha  and  recommended  him  to  give 
the  islanders  an  opportunity  to  decide  on  their  future 
lot  '  by  a  full  and  free  vote.' 3  The  course  which 
these  powers  took  was  dictated  by  humanity  ;  it  was 
certainly  based  on  the  interest  of  Crete,  and  possibly 
on  that  of  Turkey  itself.  Unhappily,  however,  it  was 
deprived  of  all  chance  of  success  by  the  attitude  of 
England.  Though  Lord  Palmerston  was  no  longer 
alive,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  his  Eastern 
policy  still  influenced  his  successors.  Lord  Stanley 
was  ready  enough  to  advise  the  Turk  to  grant  some 
sort  of  autonomous  institutions  to  Crete,4  provided 

1  Correspondence    relating    to  for    giving    local    autonomy    to 
the  affairs  of  Crete,  Part  I.,  Parl.  Crete.    But  we    respect  the  in- 
Papers,  1867,  p.  142.  dependence  of  the  Porte,  and  shall 

2  Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  p.  80.  consider    that,    in    offering    this 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  55,  56,  61,  79.  advice,  we  have  discharged  our 

4  '  We  are  willing  to  support  the  duty.    We   disclaim    all  idea  of 
proposition  of  France  and  Russia  putting  pressure    on  the   Porte.' 
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that  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  Porte  was  to     CHAP. 

XVII 

be  at  full  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  counsel.  He  • — ,— '—• 
was  anxious  to  induce  the  Porte  to  temper  repression 
with  mercy.  But  the  Sultan  himself  was  not  more 
eager  that  the  revolt  should  be  repressed,  and  that  it 
should  be  repressed  by  the  Porte's  own  efforts,  than 
the  chief  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  He  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  Porte  was  as  much  entitled  to 
put  down  insurrection  in  Crete  '  as  England  in  India, 
France  in  Algeria,  or  Russia  in  Poland  ' ;  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  blame  the  Government  of  the  Sultan 
for  doing  what  every  other  Government  of  the  world 
would  do  if  necessity  arose.1 

The  position  which  Lord  Stanley  thus  took  was 
attended  with  many  inconveniences.  The  most  valu- 
able result  of  the  Crimean  war  was  that  it  had 
forced  Russia  to  withdraw  from  her  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  East.  But  the 
policy  of  this  country  in  insisting  on  the  right  of  the 
Turk  to  do  what  she  would  with  her  own  had  enabled 
Russia  again  to  resume  the  part  of  which  the  Crimean 
war  had  deprived  her.  The  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  hope  lay  in 
Russia,  and  that  they  had  no  hope  in  Western  Europe. 
The  somewhat  cold  and  unsympathetic  language  in 
which  Lord  Stanley  expressed  his  views  increased  this 
feeling  :  Greeks  naturally  sympathised  with  the  cause 
of  their  fellow  Greeks  in  an  adjacent  island  ;  Greek 
vessels  carried  arms  and  stores  and  even  volunteers  to 
assist  the  insurgents,  and  the  Greek  Government  had 
perhaps  no  more  desire  to  interfere  with  this  irregular 

Correspondence   relating    to    the  objection  '  to  accept  advice  offered 

affairs    of  Crete,    Part   L,   Parl,  in  such  a  fashion.     Ibid.,  p.  176. 
Papers,  1867,  p.  160.     The  Porte,  1  Ibid.,  Part  II.,  p.  56. 

of  course,  had  an  '  insurmountable 
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CHAP,     support  than  Count  Cavour  had  shown  six  or  seven 

XVII 

•  -.  .  '--  years  before  to  stop  the  sailing  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
thousand  from  Genoa.  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  the 
case  of  Naples,  had  hardly  concealed  his  pleasure  at 
the  course  which  Garibaldi  then  took  with  Count 
Cavour's  connivance.  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  con- 
trary, took  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  the  Greek 
Government  on  its  conduct,  and  of  warning  it  that  ii 
Greece  provoked  a  war  with  Turkey  Greece  would 
4  alone  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.' l  "But 
Lord  Lord  Stanley  took  an  even  stronger  step  to  mark  the 
action?^  rigid  neutrality  of  his  conduct.  At  the  request  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Canea  Commander  Pym,  of  H.M.S. 
Assurance,  received  on  board  his  vessel  and  carried  to 
Greece  some  three  hundred  women  and  children  and 
some  twenty-five  wounded  men,  all  of  whom  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  massacred  by  the  advancing 
Turkish  troops.2  Lord  Stanley  curtly  refused  to  allow 
any  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  support  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  and  though  he  told  the  British 
Consul  that  he  would  not  disapprove  his  conduct, 
he  gave  orders  which  effectually  prevented  any 
repetition  of  a  similar  act  of  humanity.3 

Lord  Stanley's  action  seemed  more  unnecessary 
because  other  nations  took  a  much  more  liberal  view  of 
their  duties  as  neutrals.  A  Eussian  frigate  at  once  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  captain  of 
the  Assurance,  and  rescued  1200  miserable  fugitives 
who  were  escaping  from  the  Turks.  France,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Prussia  allowed  their  vessels  to  convey  the 
families  of  the  insurgents  to  Greece  and  safety,4  while 

1  Correspondence    relating    to          *  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
the  affairs  of  Crete,  Part  L,  Parl          3  Ibid.,  pp.  129,  150. 
Papers,  1867,  pp.  115,  128.  «  Ibid.,  Part  II.,  p.  267. 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  gave  formal  in-     CHAP. 

•  xvn 

structions  to  its  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  to  >..   .  '- 

receive  on  board  as  many  refugees  as  might  present 
themselves,  and  carry  them  to  Greece.  Many  English 
citizens  saw  with  regret  that  foreign  Governments 
did  not  scruple  to  forward  a  work  of  humanity  in 
which  Lord  Stanley  was  thus  refusing  to  engage,  and 
the  Minister's  conduct  was  freely  criticised  by  high 
authorities  in  Parliament.1  But  perhaps  the  day 
may  arrive  when  posterity  will  consider  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  criticism  so  damaging  to  Lord 
Stanley's  reputation  as  the  effusive  expression  of 
gratitude  which  he  received  from  the  Sublime  .. 
Porte.  'The  only  thing  which  consoles  us,'  wrote 
Fuad  Pacha, '  is  the  holding  aloof  of  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James's  from  associating  itself  with  the  intervention 
of  the  other  great  powers.  We  are  happy  to  recognise 
in  this  a  new  proof  of  the  sincere  and  loyal  friendship 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  towards 
our  country ;  and  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  us  than 
to  express  on  every  occasion  our  lively  gratitude  and 
to  continue  to  draw  closer  those  ties.  .  .  .  We  con- 
fidently hope  that  Lord  Stanley  will  with  his  usual 
justice  .  .  .  continue  this  friendly  policy  towards  us, 
which  will  render  it  easy  for  us  to  avoid  all  the 
complications  which  might  arise  from  the  attitude  ot 
the  above-mentioned  powers.'2 

It   would   be  grossly   unfair    to    compare   Lord 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  the  that '  no  blacker  page  in  the  history 

affairs  of  Crete,   Part   II.,  Parl.  of  England   .  .  .   can  be  found ' 

Papers,  1867,  pp.  170,  175.     Lord  than  that  relating  to  Lord  Derby's 

Stanley's  conduct  in  this  matter  action  on  this  occasion, 
was   strongly  condemned  by  the          2  Ibid.,  p.  81.     Fuad  Pacha  at 

Duke  of  Argyll  in  Hansard,  vol.  the  same  time  told  the   French 

clxxxv.  pp.  1522  seq.    For  Lord  Ambassador  that  the  cession  of 

Stanley's  own   statement,   ibid.,  Crete  to  Greece  would  require  a 

p.  447.     Mr.  Freeman  declared  new  Navarino.    Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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CHAP.     Stanley  with  Lord  Malmesbury.     For  Lord  Malmes- 

YVTT 

. ..  ,  '  ,  bury  was  merely  an  amiable  member  of  his  order, 
while  Lord  Stanley  was  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
and  wisest  statesmen  of  his  age.  But  Lord  Stanley 
undoubtedly  contrived  to  render  the  same  service  to 
Turkey  in  1866-7  that  Lord  Malmesbury  rendered 
to  Austria  in  the  spring  of  1859.  By  taking  his 
stand  on  the  Treaties,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
Piedmont  to  destroy,  Lord  Malmesbury,  while 
nominally  maintaining  the  most  correct  neutrality, 
virtually  decided  every  point  in  favour  of  Austria. 
The  Similarly,  by  insisting  that  a  handful  of  insurgents  in 
SonCmter-  Crete  should  be  left  to  struggle  alone  against  the 
vention.  wnoie  Turkish  Empire,  Lord  Stanley  practically  con- 
ferred an  enormous  advantage  on  the  Turk.  The 
effect  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  proceedings,  fortunately 
for  the  future  of  Italy,  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry  and  the  accession  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  to  the  Foreign  Office.  For  Lord  John  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  Italy  for  the  Italians,  which 
was  as  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  liberty  as  it  was 
distasteful  to  diplomacy;  and  under  this  doctrine 
Lord  John  maintained  that  an  Italian  state  had  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  Italian 
state ;  and  that  for  a  non-Italian  power  to  prevent 
such  interference  was  in  itself  an  act  of  intervention. 
Unfortunately  for  Greece,  unfortunately  perhaps  for 
the  future  of  Europe,  neither  Lord  Stanley  nor  any 
other  British  statesman  maintained  the  parallel  doc- 
trine of  Greek  territory  for  the  Greeks ;  and,  in 
consequence,  though  Crete  now  enjoys  autonomous 
institutions  under  a  Greek  prince ;  though  the  ulti- 
mate union  of  the  island  with  Greece  is  as  certain  as, 
to  a  plain  man,  uninfluenced  by  diplomatic  tradition, 
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it  is  desirable,  innumerable  insurrections,  and  almost 
continuous  bloodshed  have  characterised  the  dreary 
history  of  the  interval;  and  the  end,  which  Lord 
Stanley  might  have  brought  to  pass  in  1867,  still 
awaits  its  consummation. 

The  practical  withdrawal  .of  Lord  Stanley  from 
the  European  concert 1  was  the  more  significant 
because,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Turkey, 
the  Sultan  was  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  European 
Courts.  The  fact  that  the  French  Government  was 
organising  a  great  exhibition  in  Paris  afforded  an 
excuse  for  a  journey  which  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  revive  the  waning  interest  of  the  West  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  East. 

In  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Sultan  experienced  some  disappointment.  It  was 
remarked  by  a  keen  observer  that  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  Court  rather  than  of  the  nation,  and  his  public 
appearance  excited  more  curiosity  than  sentiment.2 
It  is  said,  too,  that  the  Emperor  caused  him  intense 
annoyance  by  suddenly  suggesting  to  him  that  he 
should  terminate  rebellion  in  Crete  by  ceding  that 
island  to  Greece.3  Any  annoyance  which  he  may 
have  experienced  in  Paris  from  the  Emperor's  sensible" 
though  unseasonable  suggestion  was  dissipated  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  reception  which  he  experienced 
in  London.  Official  England  showed  its  appreciation 
of  a  sovereign  who  still  exercised  some  sort  of  control 

1  I  do  not  think  this  phrase  too  correct.'   Correspondence  relating 

strong.      In   fact,   Lord    Stanley  to  the  affairs  of  Crete,  Part  II., 

himself  on  the  1st  of  June  told  Parl.  Papers,  1867,  p.  130. 

the  Italian   Minister  in  London  2  SeeLaTurquie  sousle  Regne 

that    '  the    statement    as  to  the  d?  Abdul  Aziz,  pp.  380.  381. 

present  re-entrance   of   England  3  See  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Diplomatic 

into    the    European    concert    on  Recollections  (unpublished),  page 

Eastern   affairs  was   not  strictly  251. 
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CHAP,  over  the  highway  to  India.  Financial  England  dis- 
y.  .  '--  played  its  zeal  for  a  ruler  whose  credit  was  enhanced 
by  the  warmth  of  his  reception.  The  public  generally 
displayed  an  unreasonable  curiosity  to  see  a  potentate 
who,  if  worthless,  was  at  any  rate  Oriental,  and  were 
almost  as  eager  to  crowd  round  the  red  turban  of 
Abdul  Aziz  as  they  had  been  sedulous,  a  few  years 
before,  to  cheer  General  Garibaldi  in  his  red  shirt.1 

If  the  singular  visit  to  Western  Europe  gave 
London  and  Paris  a  new  interest  in  the  Sultan,  it  did 
not  affect  the  progress  of  events  in  Crete.  Omar 
Pacha  had  not  much  more  success  than  his  pre- 
decessor in  quelling  insurrection.  In  these  circum- 
stances four  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe — France, 
Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Italy — urged  the  Porte  to  send 
a  commissioner  to  Crete  to  inquire  into  the  grievances 
of  the  islanders,  and  to  allow  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  to  accompany  the  commission.  Austria 
practically  supported  the  suggestion  of  the  four 
powers.2  Unhappily  England,  under  Lord  Stanley's 
guidance,  persisted  in  refusing  to  put  any  pressure  on 
the  Porte,  and  the  abstention  of  England  naturally 
encouraged  the  Sultan's  advisers  in  their  determina- 
tion to  put  down  revolt.3  In  these  circumstances 
the  condition  of  the  island  became  worse  than  ever. 
Omar  Pacha,  unable  to  secure  victory  in  the  field, 
endeavoured  to  suppress  revolt  by  massacre.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  murdered, 
and  the  chances  of  quelling  the  insurrection  seemed 
as  far  off  as  ever.4  Severity  having  failed,  the  Turks 
had  recourse  to  a  policy  of  lenity,  and  sent  Ali 

1  See  La  Turquie  sous  le  Bdgne  Papers,  1867,  p.  166. 
d' Abdul  Aziz,  p.  382.  3  Ibid.,  p.  169.    For  the  Forte's 

a  Correspondence    relating    to  reply,  ibid.,  p.  182. 
the  affairs  of  Crete,  Part  II.,  Parl.          4  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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Pacha  —  who  had  succeeded  Fuad  Pacha  as  Grand     CHAP. 

Vizier1 — to  the  island  with  the  offer  of  a  general   r-I— 

pardon  to  the  insurgents,  and  of  large  administrative 
reforms  to  the  people.2  Neither  the  promises  which 
Ali  Pacha  was  authorised  to  make,  nor  the  bribes 
which  he  ventured  to  offer,  had  the  slightest  effect. 
His  mission  completely  failed.3  On  its  failure,  France, 
Kussia,  and  Italy,  three  of  the  four  powers  which 
had  suggested  inquiry,  addressed  a  new  note  to  the 
Porte  stating  that  the  amnesty  which  Ali  Pacha  had 
been  instructed  to  offer  contained  no  guarantee  which 
would  justify  its  being  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
measure ;  that  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  institute 
the  inquiry  which  the  powers  had  suggested  showed 
that  no  remedy  was  available  for  the  abuses  which 
had  provoked  the  insurrection ;  that  as,  in  conse- 
quence, nothing  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  Chris- 
tians, the  powers  feared  that  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Porte  might  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the  East ; 
and  that,  in  that  case,  the  Porte  would  ask  in  vain 
for  even  the  moral  support  of  the  Cabinets  in  the 
difficulties  which  the  neglect  of  their  advice  had 
created.4 

The  insurrection  had  now  lasted  eighteen  months. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  its  suppression.  If, 
indeed,  the  insurgents  themselves  showed  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  constant 
sympathy  and  active  assistance  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
mainland.  Greek  vessels  brought  supplies  to  Crete, 
and  carried  refugees  to  Greece  with  the  knowledge 

O  O 

1  For  the  fall  of  Fuad  Pacha      Aziz,  p.  385. 

see,  infer  alia,  Ollivier,  L' Empire  3  Ibid.,  p.  387,  and  Correspond- 

Liberal,  vol.  ix.  p.  9.  ence  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Crete, 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  260,  279,   and  cf.  Part  II.,ParZ.Popers,1867,p.280. 
La  Turquie  sous  le  Regne  d' Abdul  *  Ibid .,  p.  297. 
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CHAP,  or  connivance  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  almost 
_XYI1'  -  with  the  regularity  of  a  mail  service.1  And  Greece, 
acquiring  boldness  from  impunity,  and  perhaps  rely- 
ing on  the  notorious  sympathy  of  Russia,  organised 
a  new  expedition  of  volunteers  under  a  man  named 
Petropoulaki,  which — in  the  late  autumn  of  1868 — 
was  despatched  to  the  island.2 

Judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law, 
the  conduct  of  the  Greek  Government  was  inde- 
fensible. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  afford- 
ing its  subjects  every  opportunity  to  organise  on 
its  own  shores  expeditions  which  deserters  from  its 
own  army  were  allowed  to  join,  in  support  of  an 
insurrection  on  an  island  under  the  nominal  sway  of 
an  adjacent  Government.  It  was  in  fact  as  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  conduct  of  Greece  as  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  Piedmont  and  Count  Cavour  in  allow- 
ing General  Garibaldi  to  sail  from  Genoa  with  his 
famous  thousand  in  I860.3  The  only  real  difference 
between  Petropoulaki  and  Garibaldi  was  that  the 
Italian  succeeded  and  that  the  Greek  failed ;  and 
filibustering  ceases  to  be  filibustering  just  as  treason 
ceases  to  be  treason  when  it  succeeds.4  But  the 
people  of  this  country  had  notoriously  wished  for 
Garibaldi's  success,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
England  had  defended  the  General's  conduct  by  re- 
minding a  respectable  House  of  Commons  that  we  too 
in  England  had  once  a  great  filibuster,5  who  landed, 

1  The  Blue-book  is  full  of  the      down  any  new  doctrine,  but  only 
romantic    achievements    of    the      applying  the  old  couplet : 
Arkadi.     For  her  final  loss  see          ,  Treason  doth  neyer  prosper 

P  a   <£  ,    n  iv  What's  the  reason  ? 

'  Siai,e  p.aP™.'  T°L  h*;  PP-  5®4'          Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare 
585    and  cf .  Ollivier,   L  Emp^re  ^  it  £££? 

Liberal,  vol.  ix.  p.  4. 

5  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  288.  5  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

*  I  am  not,  of  course,  laying 
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in  the  month  of  November  1688,  on  the  south-west  CHAP. 
coast  of  England.  The  Greeks  may  almost  be  par-  •— — .—l— 
doned  for  thinking  that  the  nation  which  had  made 
a  hero  of  Garibaldi  would  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  morality  of  Petropoulaki's  raid  ;  and  the 
Greeks  had  an  additional  excuse  for  their  conclusion 
in  the  knowledge  that  at  the  time  of  Petropoulaki's 
raid  the  general  election  of  1868  was  deciding  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government,  and  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  recognised  as  the 
friend  of  nationalities  and  the  warm  champion  of  the 
Greek  cause.1 

Unfortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  Ministers  at 
this  conjuncture  overlooked  the  fact  that,  while 
Ministers  rise  and  fall,  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  rarely  changes.  At  the  very  time  at  which 
the  general  election  was  being  fought  in  England, 
Mr.  Henry  Elliot,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Lyons  as 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  taking  upon  him- 
self to  tell  Ali  Pacha  that  he  wondered  that  the 
Turkish  Government  continued  to  tolerate  the  open 
and  undisguised  assistance  which  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  giving  to  the  insurgents.2  Fortified  by 
Mr.  Elliot's  observation,  the  Turkish  Government  ad- 
dressed an  ultimatum  to  Greece,3  and  on  the  failure  of 
the  Greek  Government  to  send  a  satisfactory  answer, 
withdrew  its  minister,  closed  Turkish  ports  to  Greek 

1  See  Lord  Clarendon' s  despatch  public  despatches  with  his  private 

in  State  Papers,  vol.  lix.  p.  595.  recollections,  but  the  reader  who 

3  Sir    H.    Elliot,    Diplomatic  wishes  to  do  so  should  carefully 

Recollections,   p.  254.     Officially  compare    Mr.   Elliot's    letter    to 

Mr.   Elliot   denied  that   he  had  Lord  Stanley  of  the  29th  Novem- 

instigated  the  Porte  in  the  advice  her,  1868  (State  Papers,  vol.  lix. 

which  he  thus  gave.     See,  inter  p.  589),  with  the  private  reminis- 

alia,  State  Papers,  vol.  lix.  p.  766.  cences. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  his          3  Ibid.,  p.  599. 
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CHAP,     shipping,  and  directed  all  Greek  subjects  to  leave 

- — ,_ '—  Turkish  territory.1 

The  flames  of  insurrection  were  visibly  spreading, 
and  threatening  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new  war; 
and  a  new  war  was  precisely  the  one  end  which  all 
the  great  powers  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Neither 
Eussia,  which  thought  that  the  Porte  had  acted  with 
precipitation,2  nor  this  country,  which  was  declaring 
that  it  was  impossible  to  impugn  the  measures  of  re- 
pression which  the  Turkish  Government  was  about 
to  adopt,3  had  any  desire  that  the  Turco-Greek  quarrel 
should  disturb  the  peace.4  Something  had  obviously 
to  be  done  to  smother  the  fire  before  it  spread  ;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  Cretan  insurrection 
had  dissolved  the  concert  of  Europe,  the  imminent 
prospect  of  a  Greco-Turkish  war  brought  the  great 
powers  into  line  again. 

The  Paris  If,  indeed,  the  great  powers  were  at  one  in  their 
desire  to  stop  the  flood,  they  were  not  unanimous  as 
to  the  best  machinery  for  doing  so.  Eussia  and 
France  were  in  favour  of  referring  the  dispute  to  a 
Conference  of  the  great  powers.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  in  the  first  instance  anxious  to  confine  any 
action  to  the  three  powers  who  had  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  Greece — France,  Eussia,  and  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Clarendon,  however,  found  it  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  give  way  on  this  point,  and  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  including  Turkey,  ultimately 
agreed  to  a  Conference  at  Paris.  Greece,  only  ad- 
mitted to  a  voix  consultative,  declined  to  allow  her 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  lix.  p.  611.  powers,  Prussia  and  France  were 

3  See  Baron  Brunnow's  report  watching  each  other  and  preparing 

to  Lord  Clarendon,  ibid.,  p.  609.  for  the  duel  which  was  fought  out 

3  Ibid.,  p.  595.  in  1870,  and  Austria  had  not  re- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  609.     Of  the  other  covered  from  the  sacrifices  of  1866, 


ence. 
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representative  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.     But     CHAP. 
the  Conference  was  not  deterred  from  its  work  by  this  ^J-^L^ 
refusal.     The  Turk  was  persuaded  to  postpone  any 
measure  of  offence  till  after  its  deliberations  ;  Greece 
was    compelled    to    sign    a    declaration    practically 
agreeing  to  strict  neutrality  in  the  future ; l  and  the 
Conference  broke  up  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it 
had   left   Turkey   master   of    the   situation,   it   had 
averted  the  possibility  of  a  new  European  war. 

The  decision  of  the  Conference  was  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  insurrection.  Deprived  of  all  support 
from  Greece,  the  insurgents  had  no  longer  power  to 
continue  the  struggle.  The  Porte,  moreover,  adopted 
more  energetic  proceedings  to  enforce  its  blockade  of 
the  island.  Captain  Hobart,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Hobart  who  had  been  instructed  to  report  on  Turkish 
finance  a  few  years  before,  was  selected  to  command  the 
Turkish  squadron.2  Captain  Hobart,  who  had  already  The 
gained  distinction  as  a  successful  blockade-runner  in  Cretan 

revolt 

the  American  Civil  War,  succeeded  in  infusing  some  sup- 
of  his  own  energy  into  the  men  under  his  command,  F 
and  the  rebellion,  deprived  of  external  support  and 
exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  struggle,  collapsed.3 

If  '  Freedom  shrieked,'  diplomacy  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  the  Porte.  Insurrection  in  Crete  had 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  on 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  lix.  pp.  740,  under  the  Turkish  yoke.'  Ottoman 
769,  780,  802.  Power  in  Europe,  pp.  209,  210. 

2  Captain     Hobart's     appoint-  3  See    State  Papers,    vol.   lix. 
ment  and  his  instructions  were  pp.  706,  711,  741,  796.     Stillman 
announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  in  his  says  that  the  suppression  of  the 
despatch  of  the  6th  of  December  rebellion    cost    the     Porte    over 
1868.     Ibid.,  p.  598.     Freeman  50,000  men  and  10,000,OOOZ.,  and 
says,   with    some    exaggeration  :  inflicted  a  blow  on  it  from  which, 
'  Of  all  the  deeds  done  in  naval  in  its  decaying  condition,  it  has 
warfare    the    basest    surely  was  never  been  able  to  recover.     Still- 
when    Hobart     abused     English  man,  Herzegovina  and  the  Late 
naval  skill  to  bring  back  Greeks  Uprising,  p.  5. 

VOL.    IV.  F 
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CHAP,  which  the  powers  of  Europe  had  laid  such  stress  in 
— ,__-  1856,  and  had  revived  the  differences  which  have 
almost  always  made  the  concert  of  Europe  an  im- 
possible remedy  for  oriental  embarrassment.  Though 
Abdul  Aziz  was  already  yielding  to  the  temptation 
of  his  position  and  destroying  the  hopes  which  the 
promises  of  his  opening  reign  had  encouraged, 
statesmen  trained  in  the  school  of  Palmerston  still 
believed  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey,  and -in  the 
settlement  which  had  followed  the  Crimean  war. 
Their  faith,  however,  was  to  be  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  new  shock.  In  the  year  which  succeeded 
the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  Crete  the  great  duel 
between  France  and  Germany  was  fought  out  in 
Western  Europe,  and  in  the  crisis  of  the  struggle 
Eussia  took  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  France 
and  the  isolation  of  England  to  tear  up  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Lord 
Granville,  indeed,  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Eussian  Government  to  consent  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Conference  of  the  great  powers,  and  in 
this  way  Europe  itself  accomplished  the  act  which 
Eussia  had  proposed  to  perform  of  its  own  volition. 
From  an  international  standpoint  Lord  Granville's 
management  of  the  crisis  had  undoubtedly  been 
beneficial.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
nation  should  recognise  that  Europe  alone  can  undo 
what  Europe  has  done.  But  from  any  other  point  of 
view  the  Conference  of  London  had  merely  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war 
had  already  disappeared,  and  that  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  in  Paris  in  1856  were  hardly 
worth  the  paper  that  they  were  written  on.1 

1  I  have  referred  thus  shortly  to  the  events  of  1870  because  I  have 
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For,  if  any  one  had  carefully  compared  the  settle-  CHAP. 
ments  of  1856  with  the  facts  of  1871  he  would  have  ^J^l^ 
found  ample  cause  for  meditating  on  the  results  of  the  Nullity  of 
Crimean  war.  (1)  The  Porte  had  retained  the  right  of 
garrison  in  Servia,  and  the  right  of  garrison  had  been 
given  up.  (2)  The  Porte  had  communicated  to  the 
powers  the  charter  under  which  it  hoped  to  amelio- 
rate the  lot  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Firman  had  become  notoriously  a  dead  letter. 
(3)  The  powers  had  renounced  the  right  of  either  col- 
lective or  separate  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  powers  had  inter- 
fered in  Syria,  and  were  actually  interfering  with  the 
management  of  Ottoman  finance.  (4)  The  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Black  Sea  had  been  abandoned  on  the 
dictation  of  Eussia.  (5)  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  had  separately  and  collectively  guaranteed 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  no  one  of  these 
powers  had  taken  up  arms  to  enforce  it.  (6)  The 
treaties  implied  the  separation  of  the  two  princi- 
palities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  Great  Britain, 
at  any  rate,  had  laboured  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  for  the  separation,  and  the  two  princi- 
palities were  united  under  a  foreign  prince.  (7)  The 
treaties  had  assumed  that  a  regenerated  Turkey 
would  remain  a  power  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Turkey,  so  it  seemed,  was  neither  regenerated  nor 
a  power. 

described  them   at  length  in  the  the  war   '  gave   Turkey,   for  the 

first  chapter  of  vol.  iii.  pp.  28  to  first  time  perhaps  in  her  blood- 

36.     It  is  remarkable  how  com-  stained  history,  twenty  years  of 

pletely  English  writers  ignore  the  a  repose  not  disturbed  either  by 

state^of  Turkey  after  the  Crimean  herself    or    any  foreign    power." 

war.     Even   Mr.   Morley  quotes  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  effect  that 

I-  2 
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CHAP.  If,  indeed,  regeneration  had  depended  on  official 
- — i—l*  documents  the  friends  of  Turkey  could  allege  that 
much  had  been  done.  The  Firman  of  1856,  they 
argued,  had  confirmed  and  developed  the  Firman  of 
1839  which  had  first  proclaimed  the  right  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  initiated  the  work  of  reform 
in  Turkey.  Time  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a 
provision  which  involved  changes  in  every  branch  of 
administration ;  but  it  was  contended  that  a  step 
had  already  been  taken  by  substituting  a  '  vilayet ' 
for  a  '  pachalic '  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube, 
by  endowing  the  vilayet  with  some  form  of  local 
government,1  and  by  separating  three  years  after- 
wards the  Bulgarian  from  the  Greek  Church.  But 
in  Turkey,  to  repeat  a  quotation  already  used,  the 
Turk  changes  not,  it  is  his  statute-book  that 
changes.2  The  old  abuses  which  had  flourished  in 
the  pachalic  under  the  pacha  remained  uncorrected 
in  the  vilayet  when  the  pacha  had  become  a  Vali. 
The  constitution  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  introduced 
a  new  cause  of  difference  into  a  distracted  country. 
It  proved  a  '  practical  exemplification  of  the  maxim 
Divide  et  impera?  Nothing,  so  a  modern  author  has 
declared,  has  strengthened  the  Sultan's  hold  on 
Macedonia  so  much  as  the  '  dissensions  between  the 
Bulgarian  and  the  Greek  Church.' 3 

Whatever  effect,  however,  these  reforms  may 
have  had  on  that  part  of  European  Turkey  in  which 
they  had  been  introduced,  they  obviously  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  that  much  larger  portion  to 


1  See  Fuad  Pacha's  report   in  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  68. 
State  Papers,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  1261.  2  Odysseus,  Turkey  in  Europe, 

For  the  constitution  of  the  vilayet,  p.  139. 
ibid,,    p.  1260,   and   cf.    D'Avril,  3  Ibid.  p.  284. 
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which  they  were  never  applied.  To  the  west  of  CHAP. 
Servia,  and  bordering  on  Austrian  Dalmatia,  lie  the  - — ,_ !_- 
comparatively  remote  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her-  Bosnia 
zegovina.  A  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  native 
beys,  by  whom  the  provinces  had  been  administered, 
had  been  replaced  under  Omar  Pacha  by  Turkish  offi- 
cials.1 The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  comprised  a 
Mussulman  proprietary  and  a  Christian  peasantry.2 
The  Christians  naturally  resented  the  rule  of  the  Turk. 
Close  neighbours  to  Montenegro  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  Servia  on  the  other,  in  a  country  marching  with 
Dalmatia,  they  saw  men  of  the  sanre  race  as  themselves 
in  enjoyment  either  of  some  kind  of  autonomy,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dalmatia,  of  firm  and  orderly  govern- 
ment. They  were  ripe  at  any  moment  for  revolt.  Early 
in  1875,  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Dalmatia, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  con- 
ciliate his  Sclavonic  subjects,  and  in  which  he  incident- 
ally received  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  with  the  respect 
due  to  an  independent  sovereign,3  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  people  who  were  fretting  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  Turkish  masters.  Some  inhabitants  of 
Herzegovina,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Montenegro, 
returned  to  their  own  country  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.4  An  insurrectionary  movement  of  this 
character,  if  it  is  not  at  once  suppressed,  is  likely 
to  spread.  The  insurrection — if  such  a  term  may 
be  applied  to  the  movement  in  its  earlier  stages — 

1  D'Avril,  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  4  Parl.  Papers,  1876,  Affairs  of 
p.  93.  Turkey,  Part  II. ,  p.  1 ;  and  see  Still- 

2  See   Count  Andrassy's   note,  man,  Herzegovina  and  the  Late 
State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  927.  Uprising,  p.  3.    M.  d'Avril  points 

3  Freeman,  Ottoman  Power  in  out  that  the  rebellion  was  coinci- 
Europe,  p.  216;    Mill,  Ottomans  dent  with  an  increase  by  a  fourth 
in  Europe,  p.  93.  of  the  excise,  p.  94. 
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CHAP,    was  encouraged  by  the  Slavs  in  Servia,1  in  Monte- 

WTT 

-_  .  '  -.  negro,  and  even  in  Austria ;  it  was  actually  assisted 
by  the  secret  organisation,  the  Omladina,  which  is 
said  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  great  Sclavonic 
Eepublic  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,2  and  it 
enlisted  the  moral  if  not  the  material  support  of 
the  two  great  neighbouring  empires,  Austria  and 
Kussia. 

The  attitude  of  Austria,  on  this  occasion,  was 
novel.  Austria,  since  1856,  had  been  the  power 
which  had  been  associated  with  England  in  a  desire 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Turkey.  She  had  op- 
posed the  union  of  the  principalities;  she  had  lan- 
guidly followed  the  lead  of  the  other  powers  in  Syria ; 
she  had  taken  no  part  in  the  vigorous  remonstrances 
which  France,  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Italy  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  Crete.  And 
yet,  in  1875,  she  was  using  language  and  display- 
ing sympathies  which  were,  in  the  view  of  friend 
and  foe  of  Turkey,3  undoubtedly  encouraging  revolt. 
But  the  whole  internal  and  external  circumstances 
of  Austria  had  changed  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Cretan  rebellion.  She  had  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
covered from  the  losses  inflicted  on  her  in  Italy  in 
L859,  and  in  Bohemia  in  1866,  and  her  new  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Eussia  had  again  raised  her  to  a 
prominent  position  in  the  family  of  nations ;  while  a 
growing  coolness  between  Eussia  and  Germany  had 

1  Stillman  says  that  it  would      cf.    Consul-General    Sir    W.    A. 
have  been  unsafe  and  futile  for      White's  report  in  Parl.  Papers, 
Prince  Nikita  to  have  attempted      1876,  Turkey  (No.  3),  p.  126. 

to  cut  off  all  aid  from  the  insur-  3  Such  different  men  as   Mill, 

gents.       Herzegovina     and     the  Ottomans  in  Europe,  p.  93,  and 

late  Uprising,  p.  23.  Freeman,     Ottoman    Power    in 

2  For    this     Society    and    its  Europe,  p.   218,   both  trace  the 
aspirations   see   Mill,    The  Otto-  revolt  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
mans  in  Europe,  pp.  38  seq. ;  but  visit  to  Dalmatia. 
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given,  in  German  eyes,  a  new  importance  to  the  CHAP. 
Austrian  alliance.1  But,  if  Austria  had  regained  ,IL  - 
externally  some  of  her  old  influence,  her  internal  Austrian 
necessities,  and  the  desire  to  satisfy  the  suscepti- 
bilities  of  her  large  Sclavonic  population,  induced  her 
to  regard  with  sympathy  the  aspirations  of  the  large 
Slav  communities  adjoining  her  own  territory.  Her 
new  Minister,  Count  Andrassy,  who  years  before  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  of  1849,  had  perhaps  some  not 
unnatural  sympathy  with  rebellion  in  the  abstract ; 
and,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
in  the  year  preceding  the  rising  in  Herzegovina, 
he  had  declared  that '  it  could  not  but  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Turkey  if  their  people — the  Sclavonic 
communities — were  taught  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
Austria,  which  was  a  thoroughly  friendly  power,  and 
to  look  to  her  for  sympathy  and  support  in  obtain- 
ing redress  of  their  grievances,  instead  of  to  Eussia, 
of  whose  hostility  to  Turkey  every  one  was  aware.' 

In  1874  some  indications  of  the  change  in  Austrian  - 
policy  had  been  given.  In  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Eussia  and  Germany  she  desired  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce  directly  with  the  Danubian 
principalities.  The  Porte  had  objected  that,  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  1856,  the  principalities 

1  The  Drei  Kaiser  Bund  was  march,  his  Reflections  and  Remi- 

formed  at  a  meeting  of  the  three  niscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.     Sir  H. 

Emperors  in  Berlin  in  September  Elliot  attributes  the  breakdown 

1872.  The  harmony  of  the  Russian  of  Turkey  in  1875  to  the  effects 

and  German  Courts  was  shattered  of  the    Triple    Alliance    (Diplo- 

in  1875   '  by  the   provocation  of  malic  Recollections,  pp.  277  seq.), 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  (wrote  and  his    remarks    receive    some 

Prince  Bismarck)    spread  the  lie  confirmation   from  the   language 

that  we  intended    to    fall   upon  of  the  German   Press.     See  the 

France  before  she  had  recovered  extracts  from  it  in  Busch's  Bis- 

from  her  wounds.'     Prince  Bis-  march,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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CHAP,  had  no  power,  without  the  sanction  of  their  suzerain, 
^3^1^  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  The  Governments  of 
England  and  France  had  supported  the  objection.  But 
the  three  powers  had  persisted  in  their  claim.  The 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  wisely  decided 
not  to  convert  an  unimportant  dispute  into  a  great 
international  question,1  and  the  convention  between 
Austria  and  Eoumania  was  in  due  course  concluded.2 
The  convention  undoubtedly  marked  a  new  milestone 
on  the  road  that  was  leading  to  Eoumanian  inde- 
pendence ;  but  it  pointed  still  more  clearly  to  the 
drift  which,  in  Eastern  matters,  was  carrying  Austria 
from  the  policy  which  still  found  favour  in  London 
toward  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  associated 
with  St.  Petersburg. 

insurrec-          And  the  drift  was  to  become  more  apparent.     In 

Herze1-       the  summer  of  1875  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina 

govma.       attracted   little  attention  in  this   country.      It  was 

merely  regarded  as  one  of  those  chronic  disturbances 

which  were  perpetually  recurring  in  Eastern  Europe. 

*  Lord  Derby — for  the  Lord  Stanley  of  the  Ministry  ol 

1866  had  now  succeeded  to  his  father's  title — was 

not  disposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attach  much 

importance  to  the  new  movement.     He  thought  of 

Herzegovina  as  years  before  he  had  thought  of  Crete, 

and  desired  that  Turkey  might  be  left  to  suppress 

insurrection  unaided  and  alone.3     He  did  not  think 

1  See  a  debate  in  the  House  of  a  consular  mission  to  the  insur- 
Lords,  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvi.  p.  10,  gents,  which  had  been  initiated 
and  Lord  Derby's  speech,  ibid.,  by   the   three    northern    powers, 
pp.  24-28.  and  which  had  been  accepted  by 

2  The  convention  will  be  fqund  the  Porte  ;  but  he  added  that  he 
in  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  155.  doubted   '  the   expediency  of   the 

3  See  his  despatch  to   Sir  H.  intervention    of  foreign   consuls. 
Elliot,      Parl.      Papers,      1876,  Such  an  intervention  is  scarcely 
Turkey  (No.  2),  p.  6.     In  August  compatible  with  the  independent 
he  assented  '  with  reluctance  '  to  authority  of  the  Por^e  over  its 
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that  a  movement  which  was  to  convulse  the  East,  CHAP. 
and  bring  this  country  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  re-  — ,— '— 
quired  any  particular  notice ;  and,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  session,  he  did  not  advise  the  Queen  to  add  a 
single  word  to  the  Speech  on  the  subject  of  Turkey. 
But  Parliament  had  hardly  separated  before  events 
occurred  which  gave  new  encouragement  to  the 
insurgents  in  Turkey  and  alienated  the  sympa- 
thies of  Western  Europe.  For  the  crash  at  last 
came  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  reckless 
finance  either  in  public  or  in  private  life,  and  Turkey, 
confronted  with  a  huge  deficit,  had  to  confess  her 
inability  to  pay  more  than  half  of  the  interest  of  her 
debt  in  cash.  Even  the  British  Ministry  was  unable 
to  ignore  the  significance  of  repudiation.  '  It  would 
be  affectation  to  deny ' — so  spake  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  November — '  that  a  partial 
revolt  in  a  province  of  European  Turkey  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  very  often  becomes  critical.  In  the  present 
instance  the  wise  forbearance  of  the  great  powers 
immediately  interested  in  the  question  produced  an 
effect  so  happy  that  at  one  moment,  some  months 
ago,  we  had  a  right  to  believe  that  this  serious  dis- 
turbance would  immediately  cease.  An  unfortunate 
event — the  financial  catastrophe  of  one  of  our  allies — 
revived  the  expiring  struggle,  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
all  the  circumstances,  and  created  hopes  and  fears 
in  quarters  and  in  circles  which  before  that  did  not 
exist.' 1  l  Though  the  collapse ' — so  wrote  a  great 

own  territory,  offers   an  induce-  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire.' 

ment  to  insurrection  as  a  means  Ibid.  p.  8.      The  mission  was  a 

of  appealing  to  foreign  sympathy  failure.     Ibid.  p.  23. 

against   Turkish   rule,   and   may  *  Times,    10th    of    November, 

not  improbably  open  the  way  to  1875  ;    Hitchman's  Beaconsfield, 

further  diplomatic  interference  in  pp.  512,  513. 
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CHAP.  English  newspaper — '  had  long  been  foreseen  by  com- 
_XTn '-  -  petent  observers  as  inevitable,  it  nevertheless  at  the 
moment  took  capitalists  and  politicians  by  surprise. 
No  other  occurrence  has  done  so  much  to  create  a 
belief  in  the  early  disruption  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  one  immediate  result  has  been  the  revival  of 
the  hopes  and  activity  of  the  insurgents  in  Herze- 
govina.'1 

Insurrection,  even  under  the  most  approved  con- 
ditions, is  an  ugly  thing.  Insurrection  in  a  half- 
civilised  country,  crushed  by  a  harsh  and  alien 
Government,  is  apt  to  become  a  bloody  business. 
The  insurgents  in  Herzegovina,  and  their  friends  who 
crossed  over  the  boundary  of  Montenegro  to  help 
them,  did  many  things  which  history  has  neither  the 
right  nor  the  desire  to  excuse.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
Turk  to  recollect  that  if  in  the  immediate  future 
he  shocked  Christianity  by  his  outrages,  the  ghastly 
work  had  been  commenced  by  the  insurgents  them- 
selves. News  of  what  was  going  on,  however,  only 
travelled  slowly  to  Western  Europe,  and  for  some 
time  all  that  Paris  and  London  knew  was  that  one 
more  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  European 
Turkey,  and  that  the  Porte,  which  was  confessedly 

1  Times,  31st  December,  1875.  Turkey  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 
The  repudiation  of  her  debt  by  See  the  debate,  Hansard,  vol. 
Turkey  led  to  discussions  in  Par-  ccxxx.  p.  1728.  The  1855  loan 
liament  on  the  position  of  the  was  issued  on  the  joint  guarantee 
loans  contracted  in  1854  and  1855.  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
The  1854  loan  had  been  raised  interest  on  this  loan  was  paid  by 
on  the  security  of  the  Egyptian  these  powers  till  1878,  when  the 
tribute,  which  was  transmitted  Cyprus  tribute  was  applied  to  meet 
half-yearly  direct  by  the  Pacha  of  it.  See  as  to  the  1855  loan,  Han- 
Egypt  to  the  agents  for  the  loan  sard,  vol.  ccxxxi.  pp.  423,  966. 
in  London.  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  For  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
argued  that  this  condition  and  pudiation  see  Parl.  Papers,  1875, 
the  recommendation  of  the  loan  Turkey  (No.  6),  and  Parl.  Papers, 
by  Lord  Clarendon  entitled  the  1876,  Turkey  (No.  1),  1876. 
Government  to  put  pressure  on 
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unable  to  pay  either  its  creditors  abroad  or  its  troops     CHAP. 
at  home,  was  apparently  unable  to  suppress  it.  -_    .   '  - 

In  Vienna,  however,  the  insurrection  attracted  Count 
more  attention.  The  men  who  were  fighting  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  kin  in  blood  to  the 
Emperor's  Sclavonic  subjects.  The  fires  which  were 
kindled  by  the  insurgents  could  almost  be  seen  from 
Austrian  territory,  and  the  Government  of  Austria, 
even  if  the  accession  of  Count  Andrassy  to  power 
had  not  modified  its  policy,  could  have  hardly 
watched  unmoved  a  conflagration  close  to  its  own 
doors.  But  the  change  in  Austrian  policy,  which 
had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Drei  Kaiser  Bund — 
the  fatal  Drei  Kaiser  Bund,  as  Sir  H.  Elliot  called 
it 1 — would  in  any  case  have  necessitated  Austrian 
interference.  And  on  the  30th  of  December,  1875,2 
Count  Andrassy,  after  consulting  the  allied  Courts 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  formulated  the  Note 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 

The  Note,3  after  alluding  to  the  efforts  which  the 
European  powers  had  already  made  to  restore  peace 
by  the  friendly  action  of  their  consuls — efforts  which 
had  been  directed  toward  inducing  the  insurgents  to 
state  their  grievances,  and  prevailing  upon  the  Turks 
to  temper  repression  with  reform — declared  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  the  powers  by  concerted  action 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  and  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  peace  of  Europe  threatened  by  its 
continuance.  The  reforms  which  the  Sublime  Porte 

1  Diplomatic        Recollections,      de  Berlin,  p.  94. 

p.  300.  3  The  Andrassy  Note  is  in  State 

2  Austria,  Germany,  and  Kussia  Papers,    vol.   Ixvi.    p.   921.      Cf. 
were  co-operating  closely  on  the  D'Avril,    Le    Traite   de    Berlin 
Eastern  question  from  the  14th  pp.  101  seq. 

August,  1875.    D'Avril,  Le  Traite 
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CHAP,     had  been  persuaded  from  time  to  time  to  proclaim  had 

XVII  •  • 

- — ,— 1-  been  based  on  some  admirable  principles  of  adminis- 
tration, but  their  authors  had  failed  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  The  three  powers  for  whom  Count  Andrassy 
had  undertaken  to  speak  were  now  agreed  that  the 
Porte  must  redeem  the  promises  which  it  had  given, 
by  introducing,  not  in  theory,  but  in  effect,  full  and 
lasting  religious  liberty ;  by  instituting  a  rational 
system  of  collecting  instead  of  farming  the  taxes ; 
by  passing  a  law  which  would  compel  the  produce  of 
any  direct  tax  levied  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to 
be  spent  in  the  development  of  those  provinces  ;  by 
the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  composed 
in  equal  numbers  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
to  control  the  execution  of  these  reforms ;  and  by 
measures  which  would  gradually  enable  the  rural 
population  to  become  proprietors  of  the  land  which 
they  cultivated.  These  measures,  if  they  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Porte,  not  in  a  collective  note — for  a 
collective  note  might  wear  the  appearance  of  insult- 
ing its  dignity  and  of  assailing  its*  independence — but 
by  the  joint  and  friendly  action  of  the  European 
representatives  at  Constantinople. 

The  means  which  Count  Andrassy  was  suggesting 
for  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces  were 
not  more  radical  than  those  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  European  powers  in  dealing  with  the  dis- 
turbances in  Syria  thirteen  years  before.  They 
could  hardly  have  been  rejected  by  any  power  which 
had  been  a  party  to  the  measure  for  pacifying 
Syria.  Lord  Derby  who,  on  behalf  of  England  and 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Porte,  wished 
to  infuse  a  little  British  moderation  into  the  for- 
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ward   policy  of  the  northern  powers,1  consented  to     CHAP. 
instruct  Sir  Henry  Elliot  '  to  give  a  general  support  .  XVIL 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern-  Lord 
ment  and  to  act  with  his  colleagues  for  this  pur-  Derby? 

YIGWS 

pose.' 2  But  Lord  Derby  contrived,  while  nominally 
assenting  to  Count  Andrassy's  suggestion,  to  throw 
a  good  deal  of  cold  water  upon  it.  The  Porte, 
according  to  his  argument,  had  already  assented  to 
everything  which  Austria  had  required :  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  had  been  acknowledged  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  informed  by  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Constantinople  that  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  system  of  tax  farming  was 
resolved  upon ;  and  the  institution  of  a  special  Com- 
mission, composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Mussul- 
mans and  Christians,  had  been  already  to  some  extent 
provided  for.  The  promises  of  1839  and  1856  had, 
indeed,  been  extended  and  confirmed  by  new  firmans, 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  dealing  with  Justice, 
Taxation,  and  Administrative  Ee forms.3  And  though 
the  two  other  points  concerning  the  proceeds  of 
direct  taxation  and  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
cultivators  4  involve  in  their  detailed  application  to 
districts  like  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  many  ques- 
tions upon  which  they  were  not  prepared,  in  their 
present  state  of  information,  to  offer  a  definite 
opinion,'  her  Majesty's  Government  was  prepared 
to  support  a  scheme  which  had  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Porte  itself. 

1  Parl.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  2),  p.  1226. 
1876,  p.  86.  3  These   firmans  are  reprinted 

a  Lord  Derby's    reply  to    the  in   State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp. 

Austrian  Note  is  in  State  Papers,  1210-1213. 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  1218.    See  especially 
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CHAP.  Anyone  who  made  it  his  business  to  study  these 

XVII  • 

— ,_ I—  famous  documents  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that, 
however  much  they  professed  agreement,  there  was  a 
radical  difference  between  the  views  of  Lord  Derby 
and   those   of  Count   Andrassy.     The    argument   of 
Count  Andrassy  was  that  the  promises  of  the  Porte 
were  worthless.     The  argument  of  Lord  Derby,  on 
the  contrary,  was  that  the  Porte  by  its  promises  had 
shown  that  it  was  ready  to  introduce  the  reforms 
which   the   powers   required.     And   the   Porte   was 
adroit  enough  to  follow  Lord  Derby's  lead.     A  new 
decree  was  at  once  issued  applying  four  out  of  the 
five  reforms,  which  Count  Andrassy's  memorandum 
had  indicated,  to  the  revolted  districts.     The  Porte 
could  not,    indeed,   without  disturbing  its  financial 
system,  consent  to  devote  the  produce  of  direct  taxa- 
tion levied  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the  necessities 
of  these  provinces.    But,  in  its  anxiety  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  its  subjects  and  to  accede  to  the  views  of 
the  friendly  powers  who  were  making  the  suggestion, 
it  undertook  to  do  the  same  thing  in  another  way, 
and  to  apply  a  fixed   sum   of  money  to   meet   the 
needs  of  these  localities.     If  Governments  could  be 
judged  by  their  language  and  not  by  their  deeds,  the 
Turkish  Ministry  could  claim  that,  in  its  benevolence, 
it  was  setting  an  example  to  the  ministers  of  other 
nations.1 

Neither  the  Andrassy  Note  nor  the  Turkish  reply 
was  of  any  avail.  The  insurgents  declared,  with 
some  reason,  that  the  experience  of  the  past  con- 
vinced them  that  they  could  put  no  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  Porte  ;  the  Porte  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  introduce  new  reforms  into  a  province 

1  The  Turkish  reply  is  in  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  1227-1230. 
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which   was   overrun  by  insurgents  in  arms.1      The     CHAP. 
insurgents  were  notoriously  assisted  by  Montenegro,   ,  XVIL  , 
by  Servia,  and  by  men  of  the   same  race  as  their 
own  in  Dalmatia.     But  the  flames  of  insurrection  not 
only   continued   to   desolate   the   districts  in  which 
they  had  burst  forth  :  they  spread  to  other  parts  of 
Turkey.2 

The  first  remarkable  outburst  occurred  at  Salonica,  Spread  of 
a  port  whose  admirable  situation  has  given  it  a  com- 
manding  influence,  and,  under  any  decent  govern- 
ment, might  enable  it  to  supplant  Brindisi  as  the  port 
for  the  Indian  and  Australian  mails.  On  the  6th  of 
May  1876  a  scuffle  arose  concerning  a  girl  who,  born 
of  Bulgarian  parents,  was  alleged  to  have  embraced 
Christianity.  The  girl  was  seized  by  the  Greeks 
and  carried,  in  the  American  Consul's  carriage,  to 
the  American  Consulate.  The  Mohammedans,  on 
the  following  day,  resolved  to  attack  the  American 
Consulate  and  to  regain  possession  of  the  girl,  and, 
while  they  were  collecting  for  the  purpose,  seized 
and  murdered  the  French  and  German  Consuls.3  The 
German  Government  at  once  demanded  an  indemnity 
for  the  widow,  and,  on  Prince  Bismarck's  vigorous 
remonstrance,  secured  its  immediate  payment.4  Twice 
that  sum  was  demanded  by  the  Government  of 
France  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of  their  own 
Consul.5 

This  fanatical  outburst,  and  the  knowledge  that 

1  See  the  language  of  the  Berlin  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
Note  in  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvii.  of  Commons,  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxix. 
p.  1230.  p.  Ill,  and,  almost  in  the  same 

2  Part  Papers,   1876,   Turkey  language,  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Diplo- 
(No.  3),  1876,  pp.  22,  29,  40.  matic  Recollections,  pp.  304  seq. 

3  The  facts  are  given  in  Parl.          4  Jacks'    Life    of    Bismarck, 
Papers,    1876,    Turkey   (No.   4),  p.  413. 

pp.  1  seq. ;  but  a  succinct  account          5  Diplomatic        Recollections, 
will   be   found  in    Mr.   Bourke's      p.  312. 
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CHAP,     other  portions  of  European  Turkey  were  in  a  state  of 

XVII 

- — .—I-  excitement  menacing  to  peace,1  induced  the  three 
Courts  for  whom  Count  Andrassy  had  undertaken  to 
speak  in  December  1875  to  formulate  a  stronger 
policy  in  May  1876.  Count  Andrassy  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff  happened  to  be  in  Berlin.  They  used 
their  meeting  to  formulate  a  new  Note,  much  shorter 
but  much  more  decisive  than  that  which  Count 
Andrassy  had  written  five  months  before.  It  w'as 
declared  that  the  promise  of  the  Porte  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  which  the  Andrassy  Note  had  suggested, 
and  which  Europe,  for  once  in  concert,  had  recom- 
mended, had  given  the  powers  a  moral  right  to 
watch  over  their  accomplishment.  The  efforts  of  the 
peacemakers,  however,  had  been  rendered  useless  by 
the  refusal  of  the  insurgents  to  trust  the  Porte  and 
the  inability  of  the  Porte  to  introduce  reform  into  the 
insurgent  districts.  Hostilities  had,  in  consequence, 
been  renewed ;  disturbances  had  increased,  and  had 
led  to  the  deplorable  murders  at  Salonica  and  to 
a  threat  of  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Turkey.  If  the 
situation  were  prolonged  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  it  would  afford  fresh  encouragement  to  the 
insurgents  in  Herzegovina,  and  help  to  kindle  a 
general  conflagration  throughout  European  Turkey. 
The  great  powers  of  Europe,  therefore,  should  at 
once  insist  on  the  Sultan  fulfilling  his  engagements 
and  redeeming  his  promises,  and,  as  a  pledge  of 
sincerity,  on  proclaiming  an  armistice  for  two  months. 
The  breathing  space  which  would  thus  be  obtained 
could  be  used  by  the  Porte  to  carry  out  its  proposed 

1  '  La  surexcitation  mena^ante      See  the  Berlin  note,  State  Papers, 
qui    se    manifesto    sur    d'autres      vol.  Ixvii.  p.  1232. 
points    de    1'Europe     ottomane.' 
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reforms,  and  by  the  powers  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  CHAP. 
between  the  Ottoman  Government  and  the  insurgents.  — ,— • 
The  Porte,  among  other  things,  might  engage  to 
supply  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses  and 
churches  destroyed  during  the  insurrection ;  it  might 
temporarily  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  any  refugees 
who  returned  to  Bulgaria.  In  carrying  out  these 
duties  the  Turkish  officers  might  consult  and  defer 
to  the  views  of  the  mixed  Commission  which  the 
Andrassy  note  had  recommended,  and  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  place  under  the  presidency  of  a 
Herzegovinian  Christian ;  while,  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  conflict,  the  Turkish  troops  might  be  con- 
centrated ;  the  Christians,  like  the  Mussulmans,  being- 
left  in  possession  of  their  arms.  The  whole  of  these 
arrangements  should,  it  was  suggested,  be  carried 
out  under  the  surveillance  of  foreign  consuls.  It 
was  hoped  that  they  would  succeed.  But  if  they 
failed,  and  hostilities  were  resumed,  the  allied  powers 
proposed  to  consider  what  steps  they  should  take  to 
stop  the  mischief  and  prevent  its  spread.1 

Such  was  the  gist  of  the  famous  paper  which,  The 
from  the  place  whence  it  was  dated,  is  known  to 
history  as  the  Berlin  Note.  The  three  powers  by 
whom  it  was  framed  at  once  forwarded  the  draft  to 
Paris,  Rome,  and  London,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
receive  the  support  of  France.  Italy,  and  England. 
And  if  a  perfectly  impartial  ministry,  free  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  prejudices 
which  were  the  natural  legacy  of  the  Crimean  war,  had 
sat  down  coolly  and  impartially  to  examine  the  situa- 
tion, many  reasons  would  probably  have  been  found 

1  The  Berlin    Memorandum    is   reprinted    in   State   Papers,  vol. 
Ixvii.  p.  1230. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP.  f°r  trying  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  with  the 
xvii.  three  Empires.  Ministers  might  possibly  have  sug- 
gested modifications  in  the  note  :  they  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  responsibility  of  refusing  it  altogether. 
For  in  the  first  place,  any  such  examination  must  have 
shown  that  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war  had  failed. 
Many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  had  been  revised ;  and  the  union  of  Eoumania, 
the  extrusion  of  Turkish  garrisons  from  Servia,  the 
steps  by  which  Syria  had  been  pacified  were  proofs 
almost  as  cogent  as  those  which  had  been  afforded 
by  the  Conference  of  London,  that  the  stipulations 
agreed  upon  at  Paris  could  not  be  trusted  to  endure. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  whatever  faint  hopes  men 
like  Lord  Palmerston  may  have  entertained  as  to  the 
possible  regeneration  of  Turkey  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  The  last  state  of 
the  Sick  Man  was  worse  than  the  first ;  the  promise 
under  which  Abdul  Aziz's  reign  had  been  com- 
menced had  been  nullified ;  and  bankruptcy  had 
been  added  to  the  many  evils  which  had  been  sapping 
the  foundations  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  If, 
however,  no  man  who  had  dispassionately  examined 
the  situation  could  have  any  longer  believed  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  Turkish  Government,  there  was 
an  increasing  probability  that  the  vassal  terri- 
tories which  had  achieved  a  qualified  independence 
constituted  a  resisting  power  to  Eussian  advance 
which  Turkey  herself  could  no  longer  be  trusted 
to  supply.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  understood  the 
Eastern  question  from  the  Eussian  standpoint  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  British  statesman,  when  he 
told  Sir  H.  Seymour  that  the  one  thing  to  which 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  consent  would  be  the 
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erection  of  a  powerful  Greece.1     He  saw,  what  Lord     CHAP. 
•  «  xvii 

Palmerston  failed  to  see,  that,  defective   as   Greek  •  _   ,  '  - 

government  was,  it  afforded  a  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  existing  boundaries  which  the  Otto- 
man rule  no  longer  supplied.  The  same  thing  might 
have  been  inferred  in  1876  from  the  position  of  the 
vassal  states  of  Eoumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro. 
They  were  all  proud  of  the  independence  which  they 
had  so  far  secured,  and  which  they  were  determined 
to  preserve.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  were  ready 
to  welcome  Eussian  interference,  but  they  were  only 
ready  to  welcome  it  for  the  sake  of  still  further 
relieving  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  Porte. 
The  same  thing  proved  true  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  arms  of  Eussia  gained  autonomy  for  Bulgaria, 
and  when  the  new  Christian  state,  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  Eussia,  showed  itself  determined  to  brook  no 
interference  of  Eussia  in  her  affairs.  The  power  of 
Eussia,  in  short,  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  liberate  large  portions  of  European  Turkey  from 
Ottoman  rule ;  and  yet  the  independence  which 
Greece,  Eoumania,  Servia,  and  Eoumelia  have  se- 
cured has  been  more  potent  to  check  the  advance  of 
Eussia  to  Constantinople  than  the  Crimean  war. 

Such  a  result  would  not  have  ensued  if  the  vassal 
territories  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  rule  of  the 
Porte  had  not  acquired  prosperity.  Even  in  Greece, 
and  the  Greeks  were  perhaps  the  least  favourable 
example,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  before  its  emancipation  and  its 
later  progress.  Increased  and  increasing  prosperity  met 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Eoumania.  The  state  of  the 
people  of  that  province  might  have  been  described  in 

1  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Diplomatic  Recollections,  p.  293. 

G  2 
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CHAP,     the  words  used  to  depict  the  condition  of  the  people 

VTTTT 

- — ,_ 1—  of  Bulgaria  twenty  years  after  she  too  had  acquired 
independence  :  '  In  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, education,  literature,  and  military  matters 
alike  they  have  made  enormous  strides.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  go  westward  from  Turkey  and  cross  the 
frontier  to  see  what  twenty  years  of  autonomy  have 
done.  In  that  brief  space  one  seems  to  advance,  not 
twenty,  but  two  hundred  years.' l 

its  re-  And  there  was  another  reason  which  might  have 

byPthen  induced  a  perfectly  impartial  minister,  free  from  all 
Minist?  predilection,  to  hesitate  before  he  refused  to  subscribe 
the  Berlin  Note.  All  history  had  shown  that  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Porte  was  to  play  off  the 
great  powers  one  against  the  other.  The  Sultan  was 
impotent  against  the  concert  of  Europe ;  he  was 
ready  to  dare  much  when  Europe  was  not  united. 
And  for  once  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  maintain- 
ing at  any  rate  the  nominal  agreement  which  the 
Andrassy  note  had  succeeded  in  establishing.  France 
and  Italy  at  once  agreed  to  support  the  northern 
powers.2  The  Italian  Government,  indeed,  gave  reasons 
for  its  action  in  doing  so  which,  though  they  failed  to 
convince  the  British  Ministry  at  the  time,  seem  to-day 
unanswered  and  unanswerable.  It  (  considered  that 
united  action  between  all  the  powers  was  the  surest 
means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that 
by  associating  themselves  with  the  policy  of  the  three 
Imperial  Cabinets  in  the  present  instance  the  Western 
powers  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  subsequent  proceedings  should  the 
measures  now  proposed  fail  to  realise  the  hoped-for 

1  Odysseus,  Turkey  in  Euro2>e,          2  ParL  Papers,   1876,   Turkey 
p.  851.  (No.  3),  p.  148. 
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pacification.' 1  Unhappily  these  words,  so  wise  in  CHAP. 
themselves,  so  true  in  their  prediction,  failed  to  - — ,_ L- 
influence  the  policy  of  the  two  men  who  guided 
the  policy  of  England  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Prime  Minister,  had  never  shown  the  smallest 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  subject  nationalities. 
With  him  the  patriot  of  to-day  was  the  brigand  of 
to-morrow,  and  he  had  no  more  feeling  for  one  than 
for  the  other.2  He  was,  moreover,  free  from  the 
feeling  which  animated  his  great  rival,  that  Christian 
Europe  should  not  tolerate  the  oppression  of  Christian 
people  by  Mohammedan  tyrants.  Oriental  by  extrac- 
tion, he  was  fascinated  by  the  East,  and  he  perhaps 
saw  with  mixed  feelings  an  Eastern  race  repaying  to 
Christians  in  Turkey  some  of  the  enormities  which 
Christian  races  in  other  parts  of  Europe  had  inflicted 
on  his  own  race.  His  temperament,  moreover,  was 
not  easily  moved  by  suffering.  In  the  game  of  foreign 
politics  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by 
feelings  of  compassion.  He  could  watch  with  equa- 
nimity '  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall.' 

Lord  Derby,  who  guided  our  foreign  policy  in  1876, 
under  Mr.  Disraeli's  supervision,  was  not  constitu- 
tionally fitted  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  chief.  The 
very  virtues  that  made  him,  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions, a  model  Foreign  Minister,  disqualified  him  from 
dealing  with  the  Eastern.  Endowed  with  a  singularly 
calm  judgment  and  a  cold  and  dispassionate  nature, 
he  was  bent,  as  perhaps  few  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  bent,  on  pursuing  a  policy  of  strict  non-inter- 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1876,   Turkey  (Poland)  patriots ;  but,  with  this 
(No.  3),  p.  174.  exception,  I  have  not  learned  from 

2  See  his  speech,  '  In  the  one  this  discussion  that  there  is  any 
country  (Calabria)  the  insurgents  marked  difference  between  them.' 
are  called  brigands,  in  the  other  Hansard,  vol.  clxx.  p.  1486. 
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CHAP,     vention  in  every  part  of  Europe.     But  he  failed  to 
xvn.     gee  tkat  non_jntervention,  so  desirable  in  the  case  of 


other  nations,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  Turkey. 
For  Turkey  exists  by  and  through  the  continuous 
intervention  of  Europe.  But  for  that  intervention 
it  would  have  succumbed  long  ago  before  the  assaults 
of  disaffection  at  home  and  enmity  abroad.  The 
Minister  who,  like  Lord  Derby,  considers  that,  on  the 
strict  principles  of  non-intervention,  Turkey  has  as 
much  right  to  deal  in  her  own  fashion  with  rebellion 
as  England  has  to  repress  disaffection  in  Ireland, 
forgets  the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 
For  England,  whether  her  methods  are  just  or  un- 
just, wise  or  unwise,  acts  on  her  own  responsibility 
and  owes  nothing  to  any  other  power,  while  Turkey 
would  be  powerless  to  act  at  all  if  the  treaties  to  which 
England  is  a  party,  and  which  are  largely  the  handi- 
work of  English  statesmen,  had  not  secured  her  im- 
munity from  external  interference  —  interference  to 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  these  treaties,  the  sympathy 
of  races  allied  to  her  own  oppressed  subjects  by  race 
and  religion  would  over  and  over  again  have  exposed 
her. 

This  conclusion  will  perhaps  be  clearer  if  atten- 
tion is  momentarily  diverted  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  In  Western,  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  State 
exists  under  the  guarantee  of  Europe  whose  territory 
has  excited  the  envy  of  neighbouring  potentates. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  however  important 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  may  seem,  its  independence 
would  not  be  tolerated  if,  in  lieu  of  its  settled  insti- 
tutions and  orderly  government,  which  have  made 
it  an  example  to  its  neighbours,  it  was  the  prey  of 
alternate  massacre  and  insurrection.  The  contrast 
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between  the  history  of  the  West  and  the  East  is  still     CHAP. 
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more  striking.  For,  in  the  arrangement  of  1815,  « — f-^—- 
Europe,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  little 
nation,  whose  neutrality  and  independence  it  was  so 
anxious  to  secure,  placed  Roman  Catholic  Belgium 
and  Protestant  Holland  under  the  same  sovereign. 
And  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  experience  showed 
that  difference  of  religion  and  politics  made  the 
marriage  inharmonious,  Europe  formally  divorced 
the  parties  whom  it  had  united.  The  differences 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Belgians  and  the  Pro- 
testant Dutch  were  far  less  acute  than  the  differ- 
ences between  Turk  and  Slav  or  Turk  and  Greek. 
But  Europe  persistently  refused  to  Christianity  in 
Turkey  the  remedy  which  it  had  spontaneously 
applied  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  Belgium.  Instead 
of  contemplating  the  expediency  of  divorce,  British 
Ministers  kept  on  repeating — Those  whom  Europe 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  venture  to  put 
asunder. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Oriental  sympathies,  Lord  Derby's  Eejection 
determination  to  maintain  in  Turkey  the  principle  of  Berlin 
non-intervention  which  he  was  applying  with  excel-  Note- 
lent  effect  elsewhere,  both  led  them,  though  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  to  the  same  conclusion,  to  reject  the 
Berlin  Memorandum ;  and  in  an   evil  hour  for  the 
peace   of  Europe   and   the   fortunes   of  the  human 
race,  the  proposal  was  accordingly  rejected.    This 
country  deliberately  stood   aside  and  refused  to  be 
a  party  to  the  remedy  for  misrule  which  the  three 
empires  had  concerted,    and  in  which  France  and 
Italy  concurred.     But  England's  separation  from  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  was   due  to  no  dwindling 
interest  in  Eastern   affairs.     On   the   contrary,    the 
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CHAP,    author  of  '  Tancred '  was  giving  effect  in  his  old  a<?e 

XVII 

,— -  to  the  policy  which  he  had  published  in  '  Tancred ' 

in  his  youth.  And,  at  the  cost  of  interrupting  the 
tale  of  insurrection  and  violence,  it  is  worth  while  to 
trace  some  other  features  of  his  policy.1 

In  the  winter  of  1875-6  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid 
a  visit  to  India.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  four 
months  in  travelling  through  our  great  dependency. 
His  genial  manners,  his  courtesy  and  tact,  won  him 
popularity  wherever  he  went ;  and  the  accounts  of 
his  visit  published  in  the  English  newspapers  gave 
many  people  a  new  interest  in  that  mysterious  East 
which  has  as  many  fascinations  for  the  speculative 
mind  as  it  has  interests  for  the  historical  inquirer. 
Nothing  but  good  had  resulted  from  the  visit  till 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  disturb  the  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  suggesting  that  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  making  an  addition  to 
the  style  and  title  of  the  sovereign.  The  Queen  of 
England  was  to  become  Empress  of  India.2  The 
proposal  was  not  popular  either  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  doors.  The  instinctive  conservatism  of  the 
English  people  was  opposed  to  adding  a  brand-new 
title  to  the  good  old  name  of  King  or  Queen  which 
the  sovereign  of  England  had  borne  for  a  thousand 
years.  It  was  true  that  the  Statute-book  had  re- 

1  M.  d'Avril — by  far   the   first  reasons  for  her  policy  of  isolation, 

authority  on  the  subject — so  far  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

from  exonerating  England,  thinks  2  The  change  was  recommended 

that  the  northern  powers  did  not  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 

go  far  enough.     He  thinks  that  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  4.     And 

Austria    should     have     occupied  Mr.  Disraeli  subsequently,  ibid., 

the  provinces  upon  the  failure  of  p.  408,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a 

counter-action   in   1875    (p.  122).  Bill  'authorising  her  Majesty  to 

He  adds  that  England's  motives  proclaim  the  addition  to  her  style 

for    refusing  were    so   miserable  and  titles   which  she  deems  ex- 

that  it  is  necessary  to  find  other  pedient  and  proper.' 
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cognised  that  the  crown  of  England  was  an  impe-     CHAP. 
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rial  crown,1  and  that  some   of  the  greatest  masters   •-    ,  '  • 
of  literature  had   addressed    the    occupant    of    the  The 
throne  by  an  imperial  title.    But  these  examples  only  §ueen- 

*  r  J    Empress 

showed  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  of  India, 
new  change.  For  if  a  king  was  as  supreme  as  an 
emperor,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  calling 
the  sovereign  an  empress  in  one  part  of  her  dominions 
and  queen  in  the  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
common  sense  was  opposed  to  the  change,  respect 
for  the  occupant  of  the  throne  and  for  the  wishes 
which  she  was  understood  to  entertain,  crippled  the 
power  of  the  Opposition ;  and  though  Lord  Hart- 
ington  in  one  House,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
other,  moved  amendments  that  '  it  is  inexpedient  to 
impair  the  ancient  and  royal  dignity  of  the  crown 
by  the  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of  em- 
press,' 2  and  asking  her  Majesty  to  assume  a  title 
more  in  accordance  than  the  title  of  empress  with 
the  history  of  the  nation,3  men  in  both  houses 

1  bee  the  24  &  25  Henry  VIII.  selves  with  titles  you  are  not  sure 
•  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxviii.  p.  75.  of  retaining.'  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxvii. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  1039.  For  Lord  p.  415.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said, 
Shaftesbury's  opinion  on  the  sub-  'The  time  may  coine  when,  after 
ject  see  his  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  366.  a  long  course  of  happy  rule,  we 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  illustra-  may  surrender  India  to  natives, 
tion  of  how  the  same  thing  can  grown  into  a  capability  of  self- 
be  said  badly  and  well  than  can  government.  Our  posterity  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Lowe's  and  Lord  then  see  an  enlargement  of  the 
Shaftesbury's  speeches  on  the  glorious  spectacle  we  now  witness, 
Bill.  Mr.  Lowe  offended  many  when  India  shall  be  added  to  the 
people  who  were  at  one  with  him  roll  of  free  and  independent  powers 
on  his  main  conclusion  by  talking  that  wait  on  the  Mother  Country, 
of  the  possibility  of  our  losing  and  daily  rise  up  and  call  her 
India,  as  we  had  lost  France  in  blessed.  But  to  attain  this  end  we 
1450.  But  our  kings  had  not  must  train  them  to  British  senti- 
given  up  the  title  of  Kings  of  ments,  infuse  into  them  British 
France  till  1801,  '  350  years  after  principles,  imbue  them  with 
the  last  possibility  of  getting  it  British  feeling,  and,  rising  from 
back  had  disappeared.  That  shows  the  vulgar  notion  of  an  emperor, 
the  inconvenience  of  loading  your-  teach  them  that  the  deepest 
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CHAP,     stayed  away  from  the  division,  and  the  measure  was 
xvn.  J 

- — , — •  passed. 

This  measure,  one  of  the  few  things  which  remain 
to  us  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  accomplishments,  was,  at  any 
rate,  consistent  enough  with  his  earlier  writings. 
In  later  days,  indeed,  he  had  struck  another  note, 
and  had  declared  that  no  Minister  would  'do  his 
duty  who  neglects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
as  much  as  possible  our  Colonial  Empire.'  The 
speech  of  1872  was  forgotten  in  1876,  as  was 
rather  cruelly  said  by  one  of  his  warmest  admirers  ; 
and  his  zeal  for  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  was 
satisfied  by  the  new  title  with  which  he  decorated 
lu's  sovereign.1 

At  this  very  time,  however,  he  was  taking  another 
step  to  increase  the  hold  of  England  on  the  East. 
Years  before  he  had  declared  that  the  project  of  exe- 
cuting a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  a  most 
futile  idea,  totally  impossible  to  be  carried  out.2 
The  futile  idea  had  long  since  been  a  practical 
reality.  1460  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
nearly  2,100,000  tons,  were  passing  yearly  through  the 
canal,  and  more  than  three  out  of  every  four  of  the 
vessels  which  used  the  canal  were  under  the  British 
flag.  The  receipts  from  the  impracticable  project 
exceeded  1,220,000/.  a  year,3  and  were  already  afford- 
ing a  moderate  return  to  those  who  had  embarked 
their  money  in  the  enterprise.  The  Khedive  of 
Egypt  was  the  largest  shareholder  in  the  under- 
taking, and  the  Khedive  was  in  a  condition  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  which  compelled  him  to  raise 

thought  and  noblest  expression  of  l  Froude's  Beaconsjield,  p.  241. 

a  genuine  Briton  is  to  fear  God  2  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

and  honour  the  king.'     Hansard,  3  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp. 

vol.  ccxxviii.  p.  1047.  08-70. 
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money   on   his    shares.1     The   editor   of   a  leading     CHAP. 
London   newspaper,   Mr.    Greenwood,   happened   to  -  —  f-^-- 
hear    that   the    Khedive    was   anxious   to   sell    his  The 


holding,  and  carrying  the  information  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  Canal- 
of  this  country  that  the  shares  should  be  purchased 
by  the  British  Government.2  The  proposal  by  no 
means  commended  itself  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  '  Our  policy,  or  our 
proceedings,  with  regard  to  the  canal,'  so  he  wrote  to 
the  Prime  Minister,3  'has  not  been  such  as  to  gain  us 
much  credit  for  magnanimity.  We  opposed  it  in  its 
origin  ;  we  refused  to  help  Lesseps  in  his  difficulties  ; 
we  have  used  it  when  it  has  succeeded  ;  we  have  fought 
the  battle  of  our  shipowners  very  stiffly  ;  and  we  now 
avail  ourselves  of  our  influence  with  Egypt  to  get 
a  quiet  slice  of  what  promises  to  be  a  good  thing.' 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  was  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  his  colleague's  scruples.  The  canal  was  the  road 
to  India  ;  everything  that  tightened  our  hold  on  the 
canal  tended  to  preserve  the  road  to  India;  and 
India  was  the  great  dominion  which  was  giving  the 
Queen  a  new  title.  A  French  company,  moreover, 
agreed  to  pay  the  Khedive  a  very  large  sum  of 

1  M.  OIKvier,   after    recording  investing  184,000,000  in  one  shape 

that     Ismail     raised    the     debt  or  another  in  the  Suez  Canal  ;  and 

of    Egypt    from    600,000,000    to  in  securing  the  independence  of 

2,550,000,000  francs,  proceeds  to  the    country    by   a  payment    of 

defend  him.      He   declares  that  400,000,000  to  the  Sultan.     Olli- 

rnost  of  the  money  was  expended  \ier,L'EmpireLiberal,vol.  ix.p.2.  ' 

in  creating  the  agricultural  domain  3  Mr.  Greenwood's  part  in  the 

(DairaSenieh)'qui,reunisarEtat,  transaction  was  told  by  himself 

lui  ont  assure"  500,000,000  francs,'  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  in 

and  the  port  of  Alexandria,  worth  1905. 

150,000,000  ;  in  constructing  rail-  3  Lang's    Life    of   Northcote, 

ways  at  a  cost  of  600,000,000  ;  in  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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CHAP,  money  on  his  shares,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought,  with 
— ..J_  some  reason,  that  it  was  undesirable  that  the  whole 
of  the  shares  of  the  canal  should  be  held  in  France.1 
He  accordingly  decided  to  acquire  the  shares  for  this 
country,  and  as  he  could  not  constitutionally  devote 
any  money  to  the  purchase  until  it  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  he  employed  Messrs.  Roth- 
schild to  buy  the  shares  and  hold  them  till  he  was  in 
a  position  to  pay  for  them.2  Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards 
said  that,  in  taking  this  course,  Messrs.  Rothschild  ran 
a  great  risk.3  The  critics  of  the  Government  policy, 
on  the  contrary,  declared  that  they  made  a  very  good 
bargain.4  But  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  policy  did 
not  depend  on  the  subsidiary  question  whether  the 
country  paid  too  much  or  too  little  for  the  shares. 
Even  thirty  years  after  the  transaction,  when  the 
shares  proved  of  far  greater  value  than  the  sum  that 
was  paid  for  them,  the  financial  success  of  the  opera- 
tion sinks  into  significance.  It  is  on  the  higher  grounds 
of  policy  that  the  purchase  must  be  approved  or 
condemned,  and  when  the  subject  is  approached  in 
this  way  there  are  few  incidents  in  modern  history 
on  which  more  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  97.  1905,  and  13th  January,  1906. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  neces-  3  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  100. 

sary  to  go  into  the  anterior  history  4  See  especially  Mr.  Gladstone's 

of  this  transaction.  The  reader  speech,  ibid.,  p.  591.  Messrs, 

who  wishes  to  examine  it  from  a  Rothschild  received  2£  per  cent. 

French  standpoint  should  consult  commission  on  the  transaction 

an  article  in  the  Revue  den  Deux  and  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 

Mondes  of  the  15th  November,  money  advanced  by  them.  Mr. 

1904,  on  '  L'Achat  des  Actions  de  Gladstone  calculated  that,  as  they 
Suez.'     Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  contri-  would  not  be  out  of  their  money 
buted   an   equally  long   account,  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
from   an  English   standpoint,  to  as  2£  per  cent,  for  three  months 
the    Times,    26th   of    December,  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  per 

1905.  That  account  was  corrected,  annum,  they  virtually  made  15  per 
as  to  fact,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Green-  cent,  by  the  transaction. 

wood,  Times,  27th  of  December, 
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In  the  first   place,  there   would   have   been   an     CHAP. 

XVII 

obvious  inconvenience  in  the  canal  being  exclusively  >_    ,  ' 
in  the  hands  of  France.     This  country  was  providing  Purchase 
it  with  three  fourths  of  its  traffic,  and  our  merchants  JllmJ 
would  naturally  desire  that  we  should  have  some  voice  shares, 
in  its  management.     The  canal,  moreover,  was  prov- 
ing the  direct  route  to  India  ;  and,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  acquir- 
ing some  share  of  its  control.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
canal  brought  us  one  stage  nearer  to  the  occupation 
of  Egypt,  and  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  brought 
us  to  the  very  verge  of  war  with  France.     If,  in  other 
words,  Messrs.  Eothschild  ran  no  great  financial  risk 
from  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  transaction,  this 
country  ran  a  great  political  risk  from  the  purchase. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  dangers  which  a  great  country 
must  occasionally  encounter.     But,  in  summing  up 
the  merits  of  a  political  transaction,  the  historian  has 
no  right  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  a  great  danger 
because  it  was  ultimately  averted. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  replied  that,  if  the  purchase  of 
the  canal  shares  led  directly  to  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  the  importation  of  British  administration  into 
Egypt  has  done  more  than  any  other  act  of  modern 
times  to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind.  For  it 
has  made  one  small  corner  of  the  earth,  which  had 
been  the  hell  of  oppression,  a  paradise  of  content. 
The  heart  refuses  to  condemn  a  policy  which  has 
replaced  rapine  and  ruin  with  peace  and  prosperity. 
Yet  the  head  may  hesitate  when  the  heart  is  satisfied. 
For  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  one 
small  people  to  reform  all  that  requires  reformation 
in  an  ill- administered  world.  Kesolute  as  every  honest 
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CHAP,     man  may  be  to  drive  the  plough  of  improvement  to 

~_   .  1  -  the  very  end  of  the  furrow  in  his  own  domain,  he 

may  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  his  neighbour's  fields, 

though  the  tangled  thistles  may  be  choking  the  wheat 

across  the  boundary. 

If,  however,  a  good  deal  could  be  urged  against 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  and  the  policy  which  un- 
derlay it,  a  good  deal  more  could  be  urged  against 
the  language  which  was  commonly  used  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction.  The  more  sober  members  of  the 
Government,  men  like  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  did  their  best  to  minimise  the  political 
aspects  of  the  transaction.1  But  the  public  press  took 
another  view,  '  that  a  great  blow  had  been  struck  for 
the  assertion  of  British  power,  that,  in  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  world  that,  so  far  as  Egypt  was  con- 
cerned, we  intended  to  have  the  first  and  largest 
share  in  determining  what  should  be  its  destiny.'2 
If  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  actually  repeat  this  language 
himself,  he  certainly  did  nothing  to  discourage  it.3 
And  an  impression  was  accordingly  produced  that, 
in  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  power,  this 
country  was  assuring  itself  a  safe  route  to  India 
through  the  dominion  of  the  Khedive.4 

1  See   Lord   Derby's    remarks,  and  Lord  Granville  disapproved 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  43,  and  the  purchase.     Lord  Hartington 
Sir    Stafford    Northcote's,   ibid.,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
p.  266.  take  to  condemn  in  Parliament  a 

2  The  language  in  the  text  is  transaction  which  was  approved 
Mr.  Gladstone's  summary  of  the  by  the  country,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
belief    promoted    by  nearly   the  thought  that,  while  nothing  could 
whole  of  the  metropolitan  press,  be  said  for  the  commercial  aspect 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  586.  of  the  bargain,  a  good  deal  could 

3  Ibid.,  p.  95.  be  urged  for  it  on  political  grounds. 

4  The  purchase  of  the  shares  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  vol.  ii. 
had  the  indirect  effect  of  paralys-  pp.  157,  158. 

ing  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone 
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And  this  impression  was  increased  by  other  action  CHAP. 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  In  October  1875,  >-XVL  • 
the  repudiation  of  the  Turkish  debt  created  an  appre- 
hension in  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe  that  the 
Khedive  might  follow  the  example  of  his  sovereign. 
The  price  of  Egyptian  securities  fell  rapidly,1  and 
the  Khedive,  confronted  with  financial  difficulties, 
applied  to  the  British  Government  for  the  services  of 
one  or  two  gentlemen  to  assist  his  ministers  in  the 
management  of  his  finances.  The  Government  was 
deliberating  on  the  application  when  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  increased  its  interest  in 
Egypt ;  and  it  decided,  instead  of  complying  directly 
with  the  Khedive's  request,  to  instruct  two  gentle- 
men— one  of  their  own  colleagues,  Mr.  Cave,  the 
Paymaster-General,  and  Colonel  Stokes — to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  person  they  should  send  and  what  sort 
of  position  he  should  occupy.  Mr.  Cave's  report 
led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  begun  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury, 
who  had  since  been  made  Controller  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  who  had  gained  a  reputation  for  finan- 
cial ability  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  few  of  the 
permanent  servants  of  the  Crown.2  Mr.  Cave's  mis- 
sion, following  on  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  created  the  impression  that  the  Government 
was  taking  Egypt,  Egyptian  finance,  and  Egyptian 
interests  under  its  special  protection,  and  that, 
however  prudently  the  Puritan  side  of  the  British 

1  See  Mr.  Lucien  Wolfs  article  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
in  Times.  26th  December,  1905.  left  someone  in  the  Treasury  who 

2  Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  resigned  knew   more   about    finance   than 
the  Chancellorship    of   the    Ex-  himself.     For  Mr.  Cave's  mission 
chequer,  paid  him  the  high  com-  see  a  debate,  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxi. 
pliment  of  saying  that  he  felt  the  pp.  615-653. 
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CHAP,  character  may  have  rejected  the  overtures  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  made  to  Sir  Hamilton  SejT- 
mour  in  1853,1  regard  for  British  interests  was  in- 
ducing Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry  to  lay  a  protecting 
hand  on  the  territory  which  Russia  had  offered  to 
General  assign  to  Great  Britain.2 

Thus,  while  England,  under   the   inspiration   of 


Disraeli      j\/[r  Disraeli,  was  steadily  pursuing  an  Oriental  policv 

ministry.  '  t  i     •         ATI  T?  * 

oi  her  own  by  proclaiming  the  Queen  Impress  01 
India,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and 
by  interference  in  the  financial  administration  of 
Egypt  ;  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Derby  she  was 
separating  herself  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
and  refusing  to  join  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum.3 
This  refusal  was  destined  to  be  followed  by  many  con- 
sequences. It  led  directly  to  a  disastrous  war.  But, 
at  the  moment,  it  was  forgotten  amidst  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  incident  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  whose  reign  had  opened  with 
such  promise,  was  deposed,  and  his  nephew,  Murad 
Pacha  —  a  man  whom  intemperance  had  already  re- 
duced to  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity  —  reigned 
in  his  stead.4 

1  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  at 

pp.  81,82.  the   moment  when   Lord   Derby 

*  I  purposely  stop  here  at  the  refused    to    join    in    the    Berlin 

state  of  things  at  the  end  of  April  Memorandum. 

and  the  beginning  of  May,  1876,  3  For  Lord  Derby's  reply,  State 

when  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  had  left  Papers,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  1234. 

England  to  take  up  his  appoint-  4  Abdul  Aziz  was  either  mur- 

ment.     I  reserve  for  a  later  page  dered,  or  committed  suicide,  five 

a  consideration  of  the  Khedive's  days   afterwards,  on   the  4th   of 

decrees  of  the   2nd   and   7th   of  June.     Sir  Henry  Elliot  believes 

May  for  establishing   a   '  caisse  '  in  the  suicide  theory.   Diplomatic 

for  the  service  and  for  the  uni-  Recollections,  pp.  328  sej.  For  the 

fication  of  the  debt  (State  Papers,  deposition,  ParL  Papers,  Turkey 

vol.  Ixvii.).    I  wish  at  the  present  (No.  3),  1876,  pp.  203,  207. 
moment  to  focus  attention  on  our 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE   RUSSO-TURKISH    WAR  AND   THE   BERLIN   TREATY. 

THE  accession  of  a  new  Sultan  induced  the  northern     CHAP. 
powers  '  to  postpone  the  execution  at  Constantinople 
of  the  measures  proposed  at  Berlin.' !    The  man  who 
had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  deposition  of  the 
late  Sultan,  and  who  was  afterwards  charged  with 
instigating  his  murder,  was  Midhat   Pasha2 — in  Sir 
Henry  Elliot's  language  '  a  very  remarkable  man,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  Turkish  pasha,  who, 
in  every  province  in  which  he  had  been  governor,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  developing  its 
resources,  in  putting  down  corruption,  in  smoothing 
religious  animosities,  and  advancing  education.'  3   And 
it  was  naturally  thought  that  some  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  new  Sultan  and  his  advisers  of  formu- 
lating their  own  programme.    But  the  new  reign,  which 
had  commenced  in  violence,  was  destined  only  to  a 
brief  period  of  disorder.    Within  a  fortnight  of  Murad's 
accession  two  of  his  Ministers,  while  seated  in  council 
at  Midhat's  house,  were  attacked  by  a  fanatical  Cir- 
cassian and  shot  dead.4    Within  three  months  Murad 

1  Parl  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  3),  d' Orient,  pp.  212,  213. 
1876,  p.  235.  3  Sir    H.     Elliot,    Diplomatic 

3  M.  Driault  perhaps  describes  Recollections,  pp.  317,  318,  335. 
the  matter    accurately   when  he          *  Parl,  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  3), 

says,  '  Pour  plus  de  surete,  Abdul  1876,  p.  373 ;  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Diplo- 

Aziz   fut   suicide.'     La   Question  matic  Recollections,  p.  337. 

VOL.  IV.  II 
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CHAP,     himself  had  been  deposed,  and  his  brother,  Abdul 
Hamid,  had  been  proclaimed  Sultan  in  his  stead.1 

While  Murad  still  occupied  his  unsteady  throne  a 
Bulgarian  series  of  events  occurred  in  Bulgaria  which  in  their 

atrocities. 

ultimate  effects  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey, 
and  in  their  immediate  consequences  shook  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Ministry  to  its  foundation.  On  the  23rd  of 
June  1876,  the  'Daily  News'  published  a  letter  from  its 
correspondent,  Mr.  McGahan,  describing  some  horrible 
outrages  which  had  taken  place  in  Bulgaria.  In  the 
preceding  month  an  insurrection  had  broken  out 
among  the  Christians  in  that  province  ;  the  insurgents 
had  undoubtedly  committed  excesses,  and  had  mur- 
dered and  plundered  many  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  province.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Porte  to  repress 
disorder.  The  Porte  attempted  to  do  so  by  letting 
loose  the  Bashi-Bazouks  on  a  comparatively  de- 
fenceless population.  '  The  result  is  what  everybody 
acquainted  with  the  materials  composing  such  a 
force  might  expect — the  plundering  of  all  movable 
property,  the  burning  of  the  houses  and  villages  of 
the  peasantry  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
question  whether  the  occupants  have  taken  part  in 
insurrection  or  not,  and  the  almost  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  One  of 
the  most  fertile  and  productive  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  thus  being  laid  waste.  ...  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  killed.  An  intelligent  Turk,  who  has  just 
arrived,  estimates  it  at  18,000,  Bulgarians  speak  of 
30,000,  and  of  the  destruction  of  upwards  of  100 
villages.'2  According  to  official  inquiries  instituted 

1  Parl.  Papers,   1877,  Turkey          2  Daily  Neios,  23rd   of  June, 
(No.  1),  pp.  87,  90.  1876.    But  the  letter  is  reprinted 
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afterwards,  the  number  of  persons  massacred  in  the     CHAP. 
district  of  Philippopolis  alone  amounted  to  1 2,000. l      -  XVIIL  ^ 

The  story  of  these  massacres  excited  a  thrill  of  1876- 
horror  through  Western  Europe.  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  cases  it  was  exaggerated  in  the  telling.  Sir 
H.  Elliot  mentions  as  a  '  most  curious  example  of 
British  credulity'  the  statement  of  two  English 
clergymen,  that  they  had  seen  from  the  deck  of  an 
Austrian  steamer  on  the  river  Save  the  body  of  a 
man,  still  alive,  writhing  on  a  stake  close  to  a  Turkish 
guard-house.2  It  is,  happily,  not  necessary  for  his- 
tory to  determine  whether  the  evidence  of  Canons 
Liddon  and  MacColl  of  what  they  saw  is  or  is  not  to 
be  rejected  for  the  argument  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  that 
they  saw  something  else.  Mr.  Baring  himself  said — 
and  Mr.  Baring  was  the  most  competent  official  whom 
Sir  H.  Elliot  himself  selected  to  inquire  into  the 
massacres — that  in  Bulgaria  '  a  child  is  said  to  have 
been  impaled  on  a  standard  and  paraded  in  the 
streets.' 3  And  it  is  not  clear  to  the  ordinary  mind 
why,  if  such  a  deed  was  possible,  the  testimony  of 
two  excellent  men  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  rejected 
as  untrustworthy.  However  these  things  may  be, 
here  is  the  official  English  report  of  what  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Batak.  Early  in  May  'prepara- 
tions for  revolt  were  going  on  in  this  village,'  and  a 

in  Parl.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  3),  were  so  great  that  I  have  pleasure 

1876,  p.  334.     It  was  followed  by  in  inserting  this  tribute  to   Mr. 

a  still  stronger  letter  published  on  McGahan's  character.     He  died 

the   8th   of  July,   ibid.,   p.   362.  in  hospital  at  Constantinople  at 

Mr.   McGahan    is    described   by  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

his  friend,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  as  l  See     Mr.     Baring's     Report, 

'  a  man    of  a  bravery    that  no  Turkey  (No.  1),  p.  150. 

danger  could  shake,  of  a  modesty  2  See  Sir  H.  Elliot,  Diplomatic 

that  no   triumph   could  disturb.'  Recollections,  p.  365. 

Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  p.  628.  s  See  his  report  in  Parl.  Papers, 

The  services  which  Mr.  McGahan  Turkey  (No.  1),  1877,  pp.  143  and 

rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity  157. 
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CHAP.  Turk  named  Achmet  Agha  was  ordered  to  attack  it. 
J^i_,  '  The  inhabitants  l  had  a  parley  with  Achmet,  who 

1876.  solemnly  swore  that  if  they  gave  up  their  arms  not  a 
Massacres  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched.  The  villagers 

m 

Bulgaria,  believed  Achmet's  oath  and  surrendered  their  arms, 
but  this  demand  was  followed  by  another  for  all  the 
money  in  the  village,  which  of  course  had  also  to  be 
acceded  to.  No  sooner  was  the  money  given  up 
than  the  Bashi-Bazouks  set  upon  the  people  and 
slaughtered  them  like  sheep.  A  large  number  of 
people,  probably  about  1000  or  1200,  took  refuge  in 
the  church  and  churchyard,  the  latter  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  The  church  itself  is  a  solid 
building,  and  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  to  burn  it  from  the  outside.  They  conse- 
quently fired  in  through  the  windows,  and  getting 
upon  the  roof  tore  off  the  tiles  and  threw  burning 
pieces  of  wood  and  rags  dipped  in  petroleum  among  the 
mass  of  unhappy  human  beings  inside.  At  last  the  door 
was  forced  in,  the  massacre  completed,  and  the  inside 
of  the  church  burned.  The  spectacle  which  the 
church  and  churchyard  present  must  be  seen  to  be 
described ;  hardly  a  corpse  has  been  buried.  ...  I 
visited  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  on  the 
31st  of  July,  more  than  two  months  and  a  half  after 
the  massacre,  but  still  the  stench  was  so  overpower- 
ing that  one  could  hardly  force  one's  way  into  the 
churchyard.  In  the  streets  at  every  step  lay  human 
remains  rotting  and  sweltering  in  the  summer  sun.  .  .  . 
Just  outside  the  village  I  counted  more  than  sixty 
skulls  in  a  little  hollow.  From  the  remains  of  female 
wearing  apparel  scattered  about  it  is  plain  that  many 

1  This  description  is  taken  from      also  Mr.  Baring's  private  note  to 
the  same  report,  pp.  154,  155  ;  cf.      Sir  H.  Elliot  in  ibid.,  p.  29. 
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of  the  persons  here  massacred  were  women.  It  is  to  CHAP. 
be  feared  also  that  some  of  the  richer  villagers  were  - — ,-— > 
subjected  to  cruel  tortures  before  being  put  to  death,  °'"' 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  reveal  the  existence 
of  hidden  treasure.  Thus  Petro  Triandaphyllos  and 
Pope  Necio  were  roasted,  and  Stoyan  Stoychoff  had 
his  ears,  nose,  hands  and  feet  cut  off.  Enough,  I 
think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  to  Achmet  Agha 
and  his  men  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  com- 
mitted perhaps  the  most  heinous  crime  that  has 
stained  the  history  of  the  present  century — Nana 
Sahib  alone,  I  should  say,  having  rivalled  their  deeds. 
As  regards  the  number  killed,  I  have  before  stated 
that  about  5000  is  my  estimate  [i.e.  in  Batak  alone]. 
I  am  aware  that  others  place  it  higher,  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  whether  the  slain  are  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds  or  thousands  does  not  lessen  in  the  least 
degree  the  criminality  of  the  slayers.  The  intention 
was  to  exterminate  all  except  those  few  girls  (prob- 
ably about  eighty)  whom  they  carried  off  to  satisfy 
their  lusts.  Those  that  escaped  owed  their  safety  to 
their  own  good  fortune,  and  not  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  neighbours.  For  this  exploit  Achmet  Agha 
has  received  the  order  of  the  MedjidieV  1  In  the  pre- 

1  For  Mr.  Baring's  report  see  d'ecraser  1' insurrection   sans  re- 

Parl.  Papers,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  1),  garder   aux   moyens  ?     Cela  est 

p.  155.     It  is  right  to  recollect  that  vraisemblable.      Des   bandes  de 

the  ghastly  story  of  Batak   had  Bachi-bouzouks  et  de  Circassiens, 

been   told   by  Mr.  McGahan  be-  appelees  d'Asie,  furent  lachees  sur 

fore  it  was  told  by  Mr.  Baring,  la  Bulgarie,  et  en  quelques  jours 

and    that   Mr.    Disraeli    had    it  elle  fut  mise  a  feu  et  a  sang.     Us 

before   him   in    Mr.    McGahan's  assouvirent  a  1'aise  leurs  sauvages 

language    when    he    made    the  passions,    brulerent   les   villages, 

heartless  speeches  presently  to  be  rnassacrerent    les    homines     au 

recorded.     Achmet  Pacha  should  milieu  des  tortures  les  plus  raf- 

not  have  the   sole   credit  of  the  finees,  violerent    ou   eventrerent 

atrocities.     A  French  writer  says  :  les  femmes,   couperent   en  mor- 

'  Le  Gouverneur  de  la  Bulgarie,  ceaux    les    enfants.      II    y    eut 

Chefket    Pacha,    reciit-il    1'ordre  environ  25,000  a  30,000  victimes. 
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CHAP. 
XVIII. 


sence  of  such  a  story  as  this  what  boots  it  to  inquire 
whether  Canon  Liddon  did  or  did  not  see  a  wretched 
man  writhing  on  a  stake  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  ? l 
When  the  first  news  of  these  horrible  atrocities  was 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Daily  News,'  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  once  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whether  he  could  give  the  House  any  information 
either  confirming  or  contradicting  the  allegations  of 
the  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  unhappily 
couched  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
both  ignorant  and  apathetic.  Ignorant,  for  he  assumed 
that  the  disturbance  had  been  begun  by  strangers 
entering  the  province,  and  that  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
and  Circassians  who  repressed  them  were  settlers  in 
the  country.2  Apathetic,  for  he  avowed  that  he  had 


L'insurrection  fut  ecrasee  com- 
pletement,  Chefket  Pacha  fut 
comble  de  faveurs  et  prornu  au 
poste  du  Gouverneur  General 
d'Erzeroum.'  Driault,Z<a  Question 
d1  Orient,  p.  214;  and  cf.  M.  de 
Bourgoing's  report  to  the  French 
Government,  D'Avril,  Le  Traite 
de  Berlin,  p.  128,  and  cf.  p.  139. 

1  For  Canon    Liddon's    story, 
see  Parl.  Papers,  Turkey,  1877 
(No.  1),  p.  403 ;  ibid.  (No.  2),  p. 
253 ;  and  ibid.  (No.  21),  p.  3.     In 
the  latter  paper  will    be   found 
also  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
another  impalement  story. 

2  Mr.   Disraeli   (so   Mr.   T.  P. 
O'Connor  has  pointed  out)    de- 
clared on  the  10th  of  July  that 
the  Government  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  consuls 
at  Belgrad,  Ragusa,  Cettinje,  and 
other    places,     and     that     from 
none  of  these  places  had  come 
information  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  the   Daily  News.     Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley,  therefore,  at  once 
pointed  out  that  Belgrad,  Ragusa, 
and  Cettinje  were  not  in  Turkey ; 


that  the  nearest  of  them  was  200 
miles  from  the  scenes  of  massacre, 
and  asked  what  news  had  come 
from  our  consuls  at  Adrianople 
and  Philippopolis.  Mr.  Disraeli 
thereupon  declared  that  the 
Government  was  in  constant 
communication  not  only  with  the 
consuls  at  the  places  he  had 
named,  but  also  with  the  consuls 
at  the  places  named  by  the  hon. 
member,  and  that  by  none  of 
them  had  the  details  been  men- 
tioned. Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  British  consular 
agent  at  Philippopolis.  Life  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  p.  620.  Per- 
haps in  consequence  an  acting 
consul  was  sent  there  in  the 
following  month. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the 
speech  the  Government  had 
despatches  in  its  possession  warn- 
ing it  of  the  consequences  of  arm- 
ing the  Circassians,  and  reporting 
outrages  which  had  already  oc- 
curred. 
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little  doubt  that  the  war  —  *  if  you  can  call  it  a  war  '  —  CHAP 

.  xvin 

between  the    invaders  and  the   Bashi-Bazouks  was  —  ^  —  1- 


carried  on  with  great  ferocity.  The  Porte  had,  how- 
ever, on  Sir  H.  Elliot's  advice,  ordered  some  regular 
troops  to  be  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  the  disturb-  language. 
ances  had  ceased.1  A  little  later,  warned  by  the 
expressions  of  disapproval  which  his  cold  language 
elicited,  he  expressed  in  more  seemly  language  his  hope 
for  the  sake  of  human  nature  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  statements  which  had  been  made  had  been 
scarcely  warranted.2  But  even  on  this  occasion  he 
could  not  refrain  from  employing  language  which 
showed  him  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience 
whose  blood,  in  the  language  of  one  of  them,  was 
curdling  with  indignation.3  He  could  not  believe  that 
torture  had  been  practised  on  a  great  scale,  because 
an  oriental  people  seldom  resort  to  torture,  but  gene- 
rally terminate  their  connection  with  culprits  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner  ;  while  on  the  31st  of  July 
he  dismissed  the  report  of  one  of  our  own  consuls  in 
Bulgaria  as  '  coffee-house  babble.'  4 

The  feelings  of  the  people  had  been  profoundly 
moved  by  the  accounts  which  had  appeared  in  the 
'  Daily  News  '  and  elsewhere  of  atrocities  in  Bulgaria, 
but  they  were  raised  to  white  heat  by  the  unsym- 
pathetic and,  as  it  was  thought,  unworthy  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  '  Punch  ' 
represented,  was  closing  his  eyes  to  the  scenes  of 
slaughter  and  arson  because  he  could  find  no  allusion 
to  them  in  the  official  reports.  Before  the  end  of  July 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxx.  p.  424.  is,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1181.  a    combination    of   two    of    Mr. 

3  Ibid.,  -p.  1184.  Disraeli's  old  epigrams.  A  'coffee- 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxxi.  p.  203.  This  house  tale'   is  in  Tancred;  the 
celebrated  and  obnoxious  phrase  '  babble  of  clubs  '  is  in  Sybil. 
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CHAP.     Lord  Shaftesburv  l  was  presiding  over  an  influential 

XVIII 

»_  ,  '--  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  which  resolved  to  '  express 
L876.  itg  (jeep  abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Turkish  irregular  troops  upon  the  women  and 
children  and  unarmed  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  and  to 
record  its  opinion  that  the  notorious  abuses  of  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe,  and  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  to  fulfil  its  solemn  obligations  rendered  it 
hopeless  to  expect  that  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question  would  prove  permanent  which  did  not  confer 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  provinces  the 
full  rights  of  self-government.'  The  meeting  in 
Willis's  Rooms  was  followed  by  meetings  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  '  an  outburst  of  righteous 
indignation '  was  provoked  which,  according  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  had  known  no  parallel  since 
September  1792.2 

Mr.  The  agitation  was  stimulated  and  inflamed  by  the 

Gladstone          .  .  "L. 

on  the  writings  and  speeches  of  a  great  statesman.  Since 
his  fall  in  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  a  compara- 
tively small  part  in  active  politics.  He  had  been  an 
irregular  attendant  in  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  session  of  1874,  and  he  had  actually  resigned  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  beginning  of 
1875.  His  decision  had  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
literary  activity,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  sale 
of  his  London  house.  His  enemies  said  that,  like 
Achilles,  he  was  sulking  in  his  tent ;  his  admirers  de- 
clared that  he  had  at  any  rate  nobly  earned  the  rest 
that  he  was  seeking.  His  biographer,  indeed,  after- 
wards applied  to  him  the  words  which  Herodotus  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Grinos  :  c  I  am  too  old,  0  king, 

1  Hodder's     Life      of     Lord          2  Quarterly  Review,   October, 
Shaftesbury,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.  1876. 
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and  slow  to  stir ;  bid  one  of  these  youngsters  under-     CHAP. 
take  it,' l  ^^L- 

Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1875-76  was  withdrawing  1876> 
from  active  politics,  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
claims  of  the  Papacy  and  to  Homeric  studies.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  he  emerged  from  his  retirement  to 
give  the  House  of  Commons  the  advantage  of  his 
advice.  He  spoke  in  1876  on  the  Andrassy  Note, 
on  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  on  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill,  and  as  late  as  July,  he  defended 
the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  the  concert  of  Europe.  But  when 
Parliament  separated  in  August  the  old  war  horse 
was  still  grazing  in  the  paddock.  Some  premonitory 
neighs  had  convinced  the  bystanders  that  he  had 
scented  the  battle,  but  it  was  only  as  the  weight  of 
evidence  increased,  and  as  the  awful  story  of  mas- 
sacre and  lust  was  established  beyond  doubt  that  he 
pawed  in  the  valley  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  the  armed  men. 

Then  it  was  that  the  contrast  between  the'two 
men  who  had  been  so  long  opposed  one  to  the  other 
stood  out  in  utter  nakedness.  On  the  one  side  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  was  just  seeking  release  from  the  heavy 
labour  of  the  Lower  House  by  accepting  an  earldom, 
cold  and  dispassionate,  dreaming  of  Eastern  empire, 
with  an  hereditary  interest  in  Oriental  rule  and 
in  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  they  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  Jacob  or  the  God  of  Mohamed,2 

1  Herodotus,   bk.  iv.   ch.  150.  are  two  ruins — a  Christian  church 
I  have  taken  the  reading  of  the  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque.    In 
first   part  of  the   sentence  from  this,  the  sublimest  scene  of  Arabian 
Mr.  Morley,  and  of  the  last  part  glory,  Israel  and  Ishmael   alike 
from  Canon  Rawlinson.  raised  their   altars  to  the   great 

2  '  On  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai       God     of    Abraham.'       Tancred, 
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CHAP,  closely  occupied  with  British  interests,  and  callous 
^—T—L^  alike  to  bloodshed  and  to  suffering  so  long  as  British 
L876.  interests  were  unassailed.1  On  the  other,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, returning  to  the  labour  from  which  he  had 
withdrawn,  passionate  and  eager,  and  bitterly  resent- 
ing the  notion  that  the  Crimean  war,  to  which  he 
had  himself  been  a  party,  and  the  supposed  interests 
of  his  country  should  have  maintained  the  Sultan  in 
a  position  which  had  made  him  powerful  for  evil- 
doing.  His  '  Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Question  of 
the  East '  was  struck  off  the  literary  anvil  at  white 
heat.  It  glows  with  the  indignation  which  was 
burning  in  the  author.  Unlike  the  majority  of  its 
author's  writings,  there  is  nothing  involved,  nothing 
doubtful  in  its  argument.  It  has  been  said,  not  in- 
aptly, that  '  it  beats  with  a  sustained  pulse  and 
passion  that  recalls  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace.' 2  Within  three  or  four  days  of  its  appear- 
ance 40,000  copies  had  gone.  A  French  author  has 
said  of  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  'phrases  indignees 
retentirent  k  travers  tout  le  continent.'  3  Mr.  Glad- 

bk.  iv.  ch.  vii.,  and  cf.  Mr.  T.  P.  3  '  I  return  to,  and  I  end  with, 

O'Connor's  Life  of  Lord  Beacons-  that  which  is  the  Omega  as  well 

field,  p.  610  and  note.  as  the  Alpha  of  this   great  and 

1  M.  d'Avril  says  that  the  first  mournful     case.   .  .  .   Let      the 
mention  in  a  despatch  of  British  Turks    now    carry    away    their 
interests — 'appele's  a  jouer  plus  abuses     in     the     only     possible 
tard  un   si   grand  et  finalement  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  off 
un  si  triste  role' — was  in   Lord  themselves.     Their  Zaptiehs  and 
Derby's     despatch    to     Lord    A.  their    Mudirs,    their     Bimbashis 
Loftus    of    30th    October,    1876.  and  their  Yuzbashis,  their  Kaima- 
D'Avril,    Le    Traite   de    Berlin,  kams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and 
p.  153.     But  there  can  be  little  all,    bag    and    baggage,   shall,   I 
doubt    that    the   whole    Eastern  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province 
policy  of  this  country  from  the  they  have  desolated  and  profaned, 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  with  the  This  thorough  riddance,  this  most 
exception  of  the  Syrian  incident,  blessed  deliverance,  is   the   only 
was  based  on  a  conception,  or  mis-  reparation  we  can   make  to  the 
conception,  of  British  interests.  memory  of  those  heaps  and  heaps 

2  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  of  dead ;   to   the  violated  purity 
vol.  ii.  p.  553.  alike  of  matron,  of  maiden,  and 
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stone's  pamphlet  was  only  the  first  note  of  his  CHAP. 
trumpet  call  to  justice.  A  few  days  later,  under  . — i- 
dripping  rain-clouds,  with  Lord  Granville  at  his  ^"' 
side,  he  poured  forth  his  ultimatum  to  the  Turks : 
'  You  shall  receive  your  regular  tribute ;  you  shall 
retain  your  titular  sovereignty ;  your  empire  shall 
not  be  invaded.  But,  never  again,  as  the  years  roll 
in  their  course,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  deter- 
mine, never  again  shall  the  hand  of  violence  be  raised 
by  you ;  never  again  shall  the  floodgates  of  lust  be 
open  to  you ;  never  again  shall  the  dire  refinements 
of  cruelty  be  devised  by  you  for  the  sake  of  making 
mankind  miserable.' *  The  example  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  set  was  imitated  by  other  speakers  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  England  rang  with  denun- 
ciations of  Turkish  cruelty  and  with  a  resolution  to 
withhold  support  from  the  Sultan  in  his  extremity. 

And  his  extremity  was  very  great.  For  the 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  had  broken  out  in 
Herzegovina  in  1875,  and  which  had  spread  to 
Bulgaria  in  1876,  was  exciting  the  quasi-independent 
provinces  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  On  the  first 
of  July  Servia  declared  war  against  the  Porte ;  on 
the  2nd  Montenegro  followed  her  example.  These 
little  countries,  indeed,  would  have  hardly  ventured 
on  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  if 
they  had  stood  alone.  But  they  knew  that  they  were 
only  acting  as  an  advance  guard  of  a  great  movement 

of  child ;  to  the  civilisation  which  not  literature,  which  was  required 

has  been  affronted  and  ashamed ;  to  move  a  nation,  and  it  roused 

to  the  laws  of  God,  or,  if  you  like,  the  people  as  they  had  not  been 

of  Allah ;  to  the  moral  sense  of  roused  for  years, 
mankind  at  large,'  &c.,  &c.     Bui-          l  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone, 

garian  Horrors,  pp.  61,  62.     This,  vol.  ii.  p.  554 ;  and  MacColl,  Three 

of  course,  is  not  literature :  it  is  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question, 

rhetoric.      But  it  was    rhetoric,  p.  133. 
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CHAP,  which  was  uniting  the  Slavs  of  Europe  in  a  new 
- — r_ '—•  crusade.  For  ten  years  a  movement,  which  had  its 
L876.  centre  in  Moscow,  had  been  stirring  the  thoughts 
men  tin  an^  feelings  °f  tne  Slavs  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Russia.  The  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement 
were  vigorously  propagating  their  opinions  ;  they 
were  spending  money ;  they  were  sending  men  to  aid 
the  insurgents  who  were  rising  against  their  oppres- 
sors. The  Eussian  Government  was  conscious  of  a 
movement,  which  it  did  not  perhaps  disapprove.  Its 
representative  at  Constantinople — General  Ignatieff — 
was  known  to  be  a  warm  friend  of  Panslavism ;  the 
man  who  commanded  the  Servian  army — General 
Tcherneiaff — had  held  high  military  rank  in  Eussia ; 
and  the  lady  who  ventured  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Panslavism  in  England,  and  who  became  the  eloquent 
apologist  of  Eussia  in  this  country,  lost  a  brother, 
the  Protesilaus  of  the  great  Sclavonian  movement.1 
Mr.  Disraeli  subsequently  declared  in  a  speech  at 
Aylesbury  that  '  the  secret  societies  of  Europe 
through  Servia  had  declared  war  upon  Turkey.' 2 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  without  Eussian 
sympathy  and  Eussian  help,  Servia  would  have 
hardly  ventured  to  draw  the  sword.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  societies  which  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  objects,  and  whose  advocates  openly  gloried  in 
their  achievements,3  could  hardly  be  described  as 
secret.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  English  people — 

1  For     General     TchernaiefTs  '  the  first  Russian  volunteer  killed 

mission,     Par/.     Papers,     1876  in  Servia.'    For  the  Pan- Slavonic 

(No.  8),  p.  201.     I  need  hardly  movement  see  Driault,  La  Ques- 

refer  to  Madame  Novikoff  a  books,  fion  d'Orient,  p.  207. 

Is  Russia  Wrong?  (London  1877),  2  'M.Hl,TheOttomansin  Europe, 

and  Russia  and  England  from  p.  37. 

1876    to    1880    (London,    1880).  3  Russia  and  England,  pp.  19 

Both  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  seq. 
of  her  brother,  Nicholas   Kireef, 
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who,   in   former    times,    had  sent  a  Sidney    to   die     CHAP. 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  at  Zutphen,  who,  in  more  ^  XVIII1 
recent   times,   had  given  a  Byron   to  the  cause  of     1876- 
Greece,  and  who  had  suspended  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  to  enable  a  British  legion  to  take  part  in  the 
civil  war  in  Spain — were  the  last  people  that  were 
entitled  to  condemn  the  Eussians  for  aiding  men  of 
the  same  blood  as  themselves  in  Servia. 

The  Herzegovinian  insurrection  had  indirectly  led 
to  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz.  Before  the  Servian 
war  had  lasted  two  months  his  successor — Murad — 
was  deposed,  and  Abdul  Hamid  was  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Turkey.1  Before  this  new  revolution, 
however,  things  had  not  been  going  well  with  the 
Servians.  The  Servians  were  rolled  back  from 
Turkish  territory  ;  the  Turkish  troops  invaded 
Servia ;  and  Servia,  decisively  worsted,  was  forced 
to  appeal  to  Europe  for  mediation. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  during  this 
episode  was  remarkable.  On  the  first  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  Servia  declared  war,  Lord  Derby  told 
the  Kussian  Ambassador  that  he  intended  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  non-intervention,  but  that  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
entered  into  no  engagement  to  abstain  from  inter- 
vention in  the  event  of  a  different  course  being 
pursued  by  other  powers.2  In  plain  language,  he 
proposed  to  make  a  ring  round  the  combatants  and 
let  them  fight  it  out.  But  the  news  of  atrocities  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  horror  which  the  news  excited, 
made  the  policy  which  Lord  Derby  had  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  July  impracticable  at  the  end  of 

1  Par?.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  1),    2  Ibid.,  Turkey  (No.  3),  1876, 
1877,  p.  91.  p.  351. 
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CHAP.     August ;  and  Lord  Derby  told  the  British  Ambassador 

J — ,_ L.   at  Constantinople  that  the  lamentable  occurrences  in 

L876.      Bulgaria   had  completely   destroyed   any  sympathy 

previously  felt  for  the  Turks ;  that  the  indignation 

excited  in  all  classes  of  English  society  had  risen  to 

•/ 

such  a  pitch  '  that  in  the  extreme  case  of  Russia 
declaring  war  against  Turkey,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ' ;  and  that  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace  had  become  in  consequence 
'  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. ' l 
Lord  The  sudden  change  in  Lord  Derby's  policy  was 

Derby's      the  more  remarkable  because  the  course  of  the  cam- 
changed 

attitude,  paign  was  favourable  to  the  Turks.  The  generous 
aid  of  Eussian  volunteers,  who  came  in  their 
thousands  to  her  assistance,  did  not  enable  a  small 
principality  to  resist  the  might  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  its  chief,  Prince 
Milan,  was  compelled  to  ask  the  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  to  use  their  good  offices  to  stop  the  war.2 
The  great  powers  at  once  proposed  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice,  and  the  Porte,  instead  of  complying 
with  their  demand,  had  the  arrogance  to  lay  down 
the  terms  on  which  she  was  prepared  to  grant  peace 
to  her  adversary.  Turkey  was  to  resume  her  right 
to  reoccupy  the  Servian  fortresses  ;  the  Servian  army 
was  to  be  reduced,  and  the  Servian  militia  to  be 
suppressed ;  the  Servians  were  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
war,  and  the  Prince  was  to  acknowledge  his  defeat  by 
submitting  to  a  fresh  investiture.  Happily  for  Servia, 

1  Parl  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  1),  the  29th  of  August,  1876,  is  in 

1877,  p.  105.     These  words  are  Parl.    Papers,    Turkey   (No.   6), 

taken  from  Lord  Derby's  despatch.  1877. 

The  telegram  which  preceded  the  *  Parl.  Papers,  Turkey,   1877 

despatch,  to  the  same  effect,  on  (No.  1),  p.  57. 
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one  power  in  Europe,  at  any  rate,  was  not  prepared  CHAP. 
to  allow  to  Turkey  the  fruits  of  conquest.  Eussia l 
at  once  declared  that  she  should  insist  on  an  uncon- 
ditional  armistice,  or  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  for 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  with  some  rectification  of  the 
Montenegrin  frontier,  and  liberal  concessions  of  local 
or  administrative  autonomy  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bulgaria.  Such  concessions,  Kussia  added, 
should  be  categorically  imposed  on  the  Porte.  '  The 
dignity  of  Europe,'  in  the  words  of  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  '  does  not  allow  of  our  contenting  ourselves  with 
promises  which  the  Porte  constantly  eludes.' 

If  these  things  had  happened  in  the  previous  May, 
Lord  Derby  would  undoubtedly  have  resented  the 
Eussian  demand.  It  was  only  natural,  so  he  would 
have  argued,  that  the  little  State  which  had  ventured 
to  declare  war  should  suffer  for  the  consequences  of 
its  own  action  ;  and  it  was  unjustifiable  that  Eussia 
should  interfere  between  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished. The  horror  which  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
had  excited,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  rhetoric, 
were  happily  making  such  a  policy  impossible  in 
September ;  and  Lord  Derby  busied  himself  to  devise 
terms  to  which  the  great  powers,  including  Eussia, 
might  agree,  on  which  peace  might  be  restored.  He 
eventually  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
powers,  to  insist  on  three  points  :  (1)  the  status  quo, 
speaking  roughly,  both  as  regards  Servia  and  Monte- 

1  For  the  Turkish  proposals,  are  on  p.  129.  Lord  Derby  added 
Parl.  Papers,  Turkey,  1877  that  he  would  regard  as  inadinis- 
(No.  1),  p.  124.  For  the  Eussian,  sible  any  modification  of  the 
ibid.,  p.  134.  Lord  Derby's  own  Treaty  of  Paris  unfavourable  to 
views — (1)  status  quo  ante  for  Servia,  the  resumption  of  the 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  (2)  local  right  to  garrison  Servian  fort- 
autonomy  for  Bosnia  and  Herse-  resses,  or  the  deposition  of  Prince 
govina,  (3)  guarantee  against  the  Milan, 
maladministration  of  Bulgaria — 
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CHAP,     negro  ;    (2)   local   or   administrative   autonomy   for 
'-L>  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  to  be  conceded  in  a  protocol 
L876t     to  be  signed  at  Constantinople  with  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  mediating  powers  ;    (3)  guarantees,   the 


proposed,  details  to  be  settled  hereafter,  against  maladministra- 
tion in  Bulgaria.  But,  in  recommending  these  condi- 
tions to  the  Porte,  Lord  Derby,  or  his  representative 
at  Constantinople,  hesitated  to  say  frankly  that  they 
were  dictated  as  the  penalty  of  wrongdoing.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  the  British 
Government  had  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  and  not 
without  success,  in  moderating  the  views  of  other 
powers;  and  that  if  the  Porte  should  decline  the 
proposals  and  war  should  ensue,  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England  would  make  it  impossible  for 
Turkey  to  expect  from  Great  Britain  the  support 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  looked  for.1 

Such  language,  indicating  that  Great  Britain  still 
wished  to  be  the  friend  and  not  the  judge  of  Turkey, 
was  calculated  to  encourage  the  Porte  to  resort  to  its 
usual  dilatory  tactics. 

Relying,  perhaps,  on  the  friendship  of  England, 
and  at  any  rate  on  the  friendly  language  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  cluno- 
strongly  to  the  tradition  that  British  interests  '  are 
deeply  engaged  in  preventing  the  disruption  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,'  and  that  the  occurrence  of  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria  afforded  no  sufficient  reason  for  aban- 
doning a  traditional  policy,2  the  Turks  demurred  to 

1  Parl  Papers,   Turkey,  1877  followed.     Le  Traitc  ih  Berlin 

(No.  1),  p.  880    M.  d'Avril  rightly  p.  146. 

says  that  Lord  Derby's  scheme          8  See  Sir  H.  Elliot's  despatch, 

was    important,   because   it   was  Parl.     Papers,     Turkey      1877 

supported  by  the   other  powers,  (No.  1),  p.  197. 
and  became  the  base  of  all  that 
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Lord  Derby's  terms.  They  objected  to  pronounce  CHAP. 
the  hateful  word  '  autonomy ' ;  they  objected  to  a  -  xvml. 
protocol  which  made  the  great  powers  of  Europe  1876- 
parties  to  the  reforms  which  they  were  required  to 
institute ;  and  the  Eussian  Government,  sick  of  end- 
less delays,  came  forward  on  the  26th  of  September 
with  a  fresh  proposition  l — that  in  the  event  of  Lord  The 
Derby's  terms  being  refused  by  the  Porte,  Bosnia 
should  be  occupied  by  an  Austrian,  and  Bulgaria  by 
a  Eussian  force,  and  that  the  united  fleets  of  the 
powers  should  enter  the  Bosphorus.  Lord  Derby 
hesitated  to  accept  so  drastic  a  remedy,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Eussia,  in  the  event  of  a  Turkish  refusal, 
to  fall  back  upon  a  proposal  for  .an  armistice  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  Conference  of  the  great 
powers.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  instructed,  if  the  Porte 
refused  the  armistice,  to  leave  Constantinople,  and 
Lord  Derby,  perhaps  a  little  conscious  of  his  agent's 
sympathies  with  Turkey,  especially  added  that 
it  was  desirable  that  his  'language  and  manner 
should  be  very  earnest,  for  the  consequences  of 
the  refusal  by  Turkey  of  these  last  overtures  are 
incalculable.' 2 

In  consequence  of  Sir  H.  Elliot's  insistence  the 
Porte  consented  to  grant  an  armistice  of  five  or  six 
months,3  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  a  Conference  which  it  disliked,  and  of  an  inter- 
vention which  it  deplored,  by  a  greater  act  of  con- 

1  Parl  Papers,   1877,   Turkey  a  rupture  of  the  diplomatic  rela- 
(No.  1),  p.  317.  tions  with  the  Porte.   Ibid.,  p.  482. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  391.     With  the  half-  3  The  duration  is  given  in  dif- 
heartedness  which   characterised  ferent    places    as     five    and    six 
his    policy    throughout    October,  months.     It  was  intended,  how- 
Lord    Derby    subsequently    ex-  ever,   to   continue    till    the    31st 
plained  that  Sir  H.  Elliot's  with-  March,  1877. 

drawal  would  not  have  involved 


VOL.  IV. 
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CHAP,     cession  than  the  powers  had  formulated.     Instead  of 
xvm  . 

^-^-  granting  local  autonomy  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

it  was  prepared  to  grant  representative  institutions 
to  the  entire  empire.1  The  project  of  smothering 
a  proposal  for  the  autonomy  of  two  provinces  to  be 
enforced  by  the  powers  with  a  proposal  for  a  self- 
governing  empire  to  be  constituted  by  the  Porte  did 
not  deceive  even  Lord  Derby.  The  project  of  a  six 
months'  armistice  which  would  have  enabled  opera 
tions  to  recommence  in  spring  was  denounced  by 
Eussia  as  unfavourable  to  the  Servians.  While  un- 
certainty thus  prevailed,  the  Turkish  troops,  assum- 
ing the  offensive,  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the 
Servian  army,2  and  Eussia,  irritated  at  the  delays  of 
the  Porte,  and  urged  on  by  the  natural  sympathy  of 
her  people  with  their  kinsfolk  in  Servia,  decided  on 
the  last  day  of  October  to  demand  an  armistice  for  six 
weeks,  and  to  break  off  all  relations  with  Turkey  if 
the  demand  was  not  conceded  in  forty-eight  hours.3 

It  was  evident  that  the  Eussian  Government  was 
prepared  in  November,  as  it  had  been  prepared  in 
May,  to  go  much  further  than  Lord  Derby.  But  it  is 
right  to  add  that  if  Eussia  thought  a  frontal  movement 
necessary,  she  displayed  a  steady  desire  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  England.  The  Czar  indeed  on  the 
2nd  of  November  took  the  unusual  course  of  sending 
for  the  British  Ambassador,  of  explaining  his  own 
action,  of  assuring  him  of  his  anxiety  not  to  separate 
from  the  European  concert,  of  expressing  an  anxious 
desire  for  an  understanding  and  co  operation,  and  of 

1  The  new  constitution,  if  any      p.  554. 

one  cares  to  study  paper  constitu-  3  Ibid.,  p.  565.     The  six  weeks' 

tions,  will  be  found  in  ParZ.  Papers,  armistice  was  first  suggested  by 

1877,  Turkey  (No.  1),  p.  686.  Bismarck.      D'Avril,   Le   Traitt 

2  Ibid.,  1877,   Turkey  (No.  1),  de  Berlin,  p.  152. 
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pledging  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  no  design     CHAP. 

either  on  Turkey  or  on  Constantinople.     The  detailed _ L- 

report  of  this  interview,  which  made  a  profound  im- 
pression  on  Lord  A.  Loftus,  did  not  reach  England  till 
the  14th  of  November,  but  a  telegraphic  summary 
containing  all  the  essential  assurances  was  received 
twelve  days  befofe,1  and  the  British  Government 
knew  on  the  2nd  or  the  3rd  of  November  the  reason 
— the  sufficient  reason — for  the  Czar's  action,  and  his 
anxiety  to  remove  the  unjust  suspicions  entertained 
in  England  of  his  policy. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  tradition  in  England  that 
the  word  of  Eussia  is  not  as  the  word  of  other 
nations  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  her  past 
history,  she  has  stooped  to  action  which  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  spoken  or  her  written  word.  Without 
cumbering  the  present  page  with  the  inquiry  whether 
Eussia  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  I  may  remark  that 
the  definition  of  an  ambassador  as  an  honest  man 
sent  to  '  lie  '  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country  is 
attributed  to  a  great  Englishman.  It  is  evident  that, 
with  nations  as  with  men,  the  worst  way  of  binding 
people  to  their  promises  is  to  tell  them  that  you  dis- 
believe them.  Eussia  had  given  every  pledge  which 
England  could  rightly  demand/  She  had  displayed 
anxiety  to  work  with  England  and  with  the  other 
powers.  She  had  declared  that,  if  she  was  forced  to 
act  alone,  she  had  no  ambitious  designs  either  on 
Constantinople  or  on  any  part  of  Turkey.  She  was 
even  consenting,  at  Lord  Derby's  invitation,  to  enter 
into  conference  at  Constantinople  to  consider  terms 
of  pacification  of  Lord  Derby's  own  framing  to  be 
imposed  on  Turkey.  To  the  outward  eye  there 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  1),  pp.  575,  642. 

I  2 
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CHAP,     was  literally  no  question  between  Eussia  and  Great 
JKVIII^    Britain .  tne  difficulty  of  diplomatists  obviously  lay, 
1876.     not  at  gt.  Petersburg,  but  at  the  Porte.     Yet  at  this 
moment,   when   the   highest  duty  of  statesmanship 
required    that   no   word   should  be   lightly  spoken 
which  could  imperil  the  concert  between  the  great 
European  powers,  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  advantage 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  to  make  a  declaration 
which  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  unwise. 
Lord  « I  am  hopeful,  in  the  present  temper  of  Europe, 

field's118  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  we 
have  in  view  without  those  terrible  appeals  to  war  of 
which  I  think  we  have  heard  too  frequently  and  too 
much.  There  is  no  country  so  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  as  England.  Peace  is  essentially 
an  English  policy.  She  is  not  an  aggressive  power, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  she  desires.  She  covets 
no  cities  and  no  provinces.  .  .  .  But  although  the 
policy  of  England  is  peace,  there  is  no  country  so 
well  prepared  for  war  as  our  own.  If  she  enters 
into  conflict  in  a  righteous  cause — and  I  will  not 
believe  that  England  will  go  to  war  except  for  a 
righteous  cause  .  .  .  her  resources,  I  feel,  are  in- 
exhaustible. She  is  not  a  country  that,  when  she 
enters  into  a  campaign,  has  to  ask  herself  whether 
she  can  support  a  second  or  a  third  campaign.  She 
enters  into  a  campaign  which  she  will  not  terminate 
until  right  is  done.' 

These  words  were  universally  understood  at  the 
time  as  a  threat  to  Eussia  ;  they  were  undoubtedly 
addressed  to  Eussia.  They  were  so  understood  in 
Eussia,  and,  when  the  report  of  them  reached  that 
country,  the  Eussian  Government  asked  that  Lord  A. 
Loftus's  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Czar  might 
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be  published  in  order  that  the  English  nation,  with  a     CHAP. 

XVIII 

full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  should  judge  between  its  — — , — '— 
own  Prime  Minister  and  Russia.1     The  words  of  Lord      L876t 
Beaconsfield  seemed  more  significant  because,  a  day 
or  two  later,  the  Emperor   of  Russia,   speaking  in 
Moscow,  declared  that,  if  the  Conference  failed  to 
obtain  all  they  had  '  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Porte, 
he  was  fully  determined  to  act  independently  ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  in  this  case  the  whole  of  Russia 
would  respond  to  his  summons  should  he  consider  it 
necessary,  and  should  the  honour  of  Russia  require  it.' 

It  was  naturally  assumed  by  a  public  which  is 
not  too  careful  to  examine  dates  that  in  these  speeches 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  thrown  down  the  glove  to 
Russia  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  taken 
it  up.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Emperor 
spoke  at  Moscow,  the  news  of  the  Guildhall  speech 
had  not  reached  him,2  while  it  is  plain  that,  while 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  menace  was  addressed  to  Russia, 
which  was  entering  the  Conference  which  Lord  Derby 
had  proposed,  the  Emperor's  threats  were  addressed 
to  the  Porte,  and  intended,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Conference. 

The  Guildhall  speech  marks  the  commencement 
of  a  new  chapter  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy.  He  had 
begun  by  ignoring  or  discrediting  the  shameful  tales 
of  massacre  which  were  stirring  England  to  its  depths. 
He  thenceforward  endeavoured  to  revive  the  memories 
which  the  Crimean  war  had  bequeathed,  and  to  stir 
up  the  anti- Russian  prejudices  of  the  British  public. 
His  own  Government  was  asking  Europe  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  Turkey,  while  its  leading  members 

1  Parl  Papers,  1877.  Turkey    2  Ibid,,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  2), 
(No.  1),  p.  695.  p.  25. 
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CHAP,     were  asking  the  public  to  support  Turkey  against 

XVIII.  T-k  • 

- — ,— *  Kussia. 

Some  excuse  was  afforded  for  the  readiness  with 
which  the  public  responded  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
appeal  by  the  news  that  Eussia  was  mobilising  an 
army  of  160,000  men,  and  this  news  was  easily 
capable  of  exaggeration  as  a  proof  that  Eussia  was 
entering  on  a  war  of  conquest.  The  reason  which 
she  gave  for  her  action  was,  indeed,  quite  different. 

'  While  diplomacy  has  been  deliberating  for  a 
whole  year  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
combined  wishes  of  Europe,  the  Porte  has  had  time 
to  summon  from  the  recesses  of  Asia  and  Africa  the 
ban  and  arriere-ban  of  the  least  disciplined  forces  of 
Islamism  and  to  crush  under  the  weight  of  its  numbers 
the  Christian  population  who  are  struggling  for  their 
very  existence.  His  Imperial  Majesty  does  not  wish 
for  war,  and  will  do  his  utmost  to  avoid  it.  But  he 
is  determined  not  to  halt  till  the  principles  recognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe  as  just,  humane,  and  neces- 
sary have  been  fully  carried  out  and  secured  by 
efficient  guarantees.' 1 

The  words  of  the  Czar  and  of  his  Ministers  were 
surely  capable  of  an  honourable  interpretation.  But 
the  British  public  at  home  was  fast  losing  the  calm 
and  cool  judgment  which  is  never  so  necessary  as  in 
those  times  of  stress  and  storm  when  it  is,  unfor- 
tunately, most  rare.  One  section  of  it,  with  even  less 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
displayed,  was  shouting  its  approval  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  language. 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 

We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too, 

1  Parl  Papers,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  1),  p.  695. 
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was  the  popular  way  in  which  the  music-halls  echoed  CHAP. 
the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister — '  If  England  enters 
into  conflict  in  a  righteous  cause,  her  resources  are, 
I  feel,  inexhaustible.'  And  the  Jingoism  of  the  masses 
was  unfortunately  encouraged  and  inflamed  by  the 
rhetoric  of  men  on  the  other  side,  whose  tradition 
and  training  should  have  taught  them  the  value  of 
moderation  in  language.  Mr.  Freeman,  speaking  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  said  :  '  Perish  the  interests  of  England, 
perish  our  dominion  in  India,  sooner  than  we  should 
strike  one  blow  or  speak  one  word  on  behalf  of  the 
wrong  against  the  right.'  It  is  extraordinary  that 
men  of  mature  age  and  ripe  experience  cannot  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  pursue  right  and  to  abstain  from 
wrong  without  sacrificing  the  interests  either  of  their 
own  country  or  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  meanwhile  negotiations  for  the  coming  The  Con- 
Conference  were  progressing.  It  is  right  that  an 
Englishman  should  recollect  that  the  invitation  for  n°Ple- 
the  Conference  proceeded  from  England,  and  that 
the  bases  on  which  the  discussions  of  the  Conference 
were  conducted  were  suggested  by  England.1  Most 
wisely,  moreover,  Lord  Derby  decided  that  the  chief 
voice  in  the  English  delegation  should  not  be  given  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  had  attained  to  a  distinguished  position  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  He  had  represented  this 
country  at  Constantinople  for  an  unusually  long 
period,  and  had  obtained  an  influence  at  the  Porte 
which  was  enjoyed  by  few  Ministers.  But  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  in  his  exile  on  the  Bosphorus,  had  not  felt  the 
wave  of  impulse  which  had  carried  the  Conservative 
Ministry  to  the  proposal  of  a  Conference.  He  still 

1  Part.  Pa2ws,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  1),  p.  598. 
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CHAP,     adhered  to  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war ;  he  still 

,_ L-  believed  that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  essential 

L876>  to  British  interests,  and  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  necessity  to  prevent  '  changes  most  detrimental 
to  ourselves  '  could  be  affected  by  the  question 
whether  it  was  10,000  or  20,000  persons  who  perished 
in  Bulgaria.1  .Rightly  or  wrongly,  moreover,  there 
was  a  general  belief  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  attitude  was 
encouraging  the  Porte  in  its  resistance  to  the  powers,2 
while  there  was  no  doubt  that,  in  a  diplomatic  sense, 
he  was  the  avowed  opponent  of  General  Ignatieff, 
who  represented  Eussia  at  the  Porte,  and  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  a  Conference  which  in  his 
old  age  he  described  as  *  ill-starred.' 3  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  many  harsh  things  which  were  said 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  at  the  time,  it  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  fitting  exponent 
of  the  new  policy  to  which  the  British  Ministry  had 
been  forced.  Lord  Derby,  however,  who  hesitated 
to  deprive  Sir  Henry  of  the  position  to  which  his 
appointment  at  Constantinople  gave  him  some  claim, 
associated  with  him  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  who  was  rapidly  acquiring  a 
reputation  as  the  ablest  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Salisbury's  appointment  caused  some  surprise. 
He  was  the  Minister  who,  ten  years  before,  had  left 
Lord  Derby's  Government  on  the  Eeform  Bill  of 
1867  ;  he  was  the  writer  who  had  described  the  Bill 
as  the  great  Conservative  surrender  -f  he  was  the 
orator  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  had  called  a  master  of 
flouts  and  jeers.  There  seemed  then  little  proba- 

1  Parl.  Papers,    1877,  Turkey          3    Diplomatic      Recollections, 
(No.  1),  p.  197.  p.  383. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  714. 
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bility  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  chief  would  see  CHAP. 
eye  to  eye  on  the  Eastern  question  more  than  on  any  .  .xvml , 
other  subject ;  and  his  appointment  was  accordingly  1876. 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  a  large  party  in  the 
Cabinet  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  same  impression  was  derived  from 
the  instructions  carried  by  Lord  Salisbury  with  him 
to  Constantinople,  which  incorporated  the  reforms 
enumerated  in  the  Andrassy  Note.  These  instructions, 
in  which  some  critics  thought  that  they  could  trace 
his  own  style,  declared  in  language  that  might  have 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  that  'the 
whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  since  it  was 
admitted  into  the  European  concert,  under  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  has  proved  that  the 
Porte  is  unable  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  reform 
in  the  provinces  by  Turkish  officers,  who  accept 
them  with  reluctance  and  neglect  them  with  im- 
punity.' They  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  some  system  of  reforms, '  which  shall 
combine  the  elective  principle  with  external  guaran- 
tees for  efficient  administration,'  and  to  suggest  that 
the  Valis  (the  governors-general)  should  be  appointed 
for  fixed  periods  with  the  approval  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  and  should  be 
immovable  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  am- 
bassadors ;  while  the  instructions  finally  laid  down 
that '  if  the  Porte  by  obstinacy  or  apathy  opposes  the 
efforts  which  are  now  making  to  place  the  Ottoman 
Empire  on  a  more  secure  basis,  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  which  may  ensue  will  rest  solely 
with  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers.' 1 

Lord  Salisbury's  conduct,  on  his  arrival  at  Con- 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  2),  pp.  1-10. 
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CHAP,  stantinople,  tended  to  confirm  the  impression  which 

—  _!.  was  thus  created.     The   British  representative  was 

L876.  seen  waikm    arm  jn  arm  with  General  Inatieff  in  the 


streets  of  Constantinople,  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  recorded 
that  he  had  already  become  a  docile  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Kussian  Ambassador.  In  fact, 
Lord  Salisbury  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that,  if  the 
Conference  was  to  do  any  good,  that  end  was  to  be 
attained  by  working  with,  and  not  against,  Eussia. 
As  he  said  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Eussia 
—  the  fear  of  a  breach  with  Eussia  —  was  the  motive 
force  of  the  Conference.  It  was  with  Eussian  help 
that  he  might  hope  to  succeed,  without  Eussian  help 
he  was  sure  to  fail.1 

Proceed-  Perhaps  a  regard  for  this  consideration  induced 

thTcon-  him  to  take  another  step.  In  the  negotiations  which 
ference.  j^  prece(je(j  the  Conference  there  is  evidence  that 
Eussia  desired,  and  that  England  objected  to,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Turks  from  its  meetings.2  But,  by 
a  somewhat  unusual  -arrangement,  both  the  Eussian 
and  the  English  plans  were  adopted  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  representatives  of  the  six  great  powers 
held  some  preliminary  meetings  at  which  they  de- 
cided their  policy,  and  the  formal  conferences  to 
which  the  Turkish  representatives  were  admitted 
were  not  held  till  everything  was  arranged.  The 
preliminary  meetings  of  the  Conference  derived 
fresh  significance  from  being  held  at  the  house  of 
General  Ignatieff.  The  plenipotentiaries,  however, 
at  these  meetings  decided  that  peace  should  be  con- 
cluded between  the  Porte  and  Servia  and  Monte- 

1  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  adop-      Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxii.  p.  693. 
ted  these  words,  which  had  been          -  Cf.  Parl.  Papers,  1877.  Turkey 
used  by  Lord  Kimberley,  as  true.      (No.  1),  pp.  509,  531. 
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negro  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo   ante,  subject     CHAP 
in  either  case  to  a  slight  rectification  of  frontier ; l   _ — , — ! 
that  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria   should  be 
reorganised  under  governors  appointed  by  the  Porte, 
but  with  the  approval  of   the  great  powers ;    and 
that  an  international  commission  should  be  specially 
charged   with   the   duty   of  superintending   various 
reforms  which  were  specified  as  necessary.2 

In  arriving  at  their  decisions  the  Conference  had 
both  followed  and  extended  the  principles  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  instructions 
to  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  Lord  Derby,  for 
example,  had  contemplated  the  rectification  of  the 
Montenegrin,  but  not  of  the  Servian  frontier ;  he 
had  suggested  that  the  Yalis  or  governors  should  be 
appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  ambassadors,  or 
the  majority  of  them,  but  not  of  the  powers.  And 
though  he  had  indicated  that  external  guarantees 
for  efficient  administration  would  be  necessary,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  words  to  show  that  he  had  con- 
templated the  institution  of  an  international  com- 
mission to  watch  over  the  execution  of  internal 
reforms.  One  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries — Sir 
Henry  Elliot — desired  to  record  in  writing  his  objec- 
tion to  a  programme  which  appeared  to  him  to  travel 
beyond  Lord  Derby's  instructions,  and  to  be  *  in 
excess  of  what  the  Porte  is  at  all  likely  to  consent 
to.'  When,  however,  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  to 
him  how  embarrassing  it  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  contradictory  reports  from  their  two 
plenipotentiaries,  he  withheld  the  despatch  which  he 

1  Cf.Parl.  Papers,  1877,  Turkey       ibid.,pp.  96  seq.    I  have  of  course, 
(No.  2),  p.  248.  only  enumerated  in  the  text  the 

2  For  the  actual  decisions   cf.      most  important  points. 
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CHAP,    had  drawn  up,  and  which  was  not  destined  to  see 

XVIII  . 

. — '-  the  light  for  another  twenty-five  years.1  And  there 
L876>  could  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  nothing  but  incon- 
venience must  have  resulted  if  the  two  representatives 
of  England  had  advocated  different  policies.  The 
proposals  to  which  the  Conference  had  provisionally 
agreed  might  be  wise  or  unwise,  necessary  or  un- 
necessary, authorised  or  unauthorised.  But  it  was 
obvious  that  the  only  chance  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  Ottoman  Government  lay  in  the  conviction  of  that 
Government  that  the  six  powers  of  Europe  were  for 
once  unanimous  as  to  the  changes  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  introduce,  and  as  to  the  necessity,  at  whatever 
cost,  of  enforcing  them. 

Nevertheless  the  mere  presence  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
at  Constantinople  must  alone  have  thrown  doubts 
on  the  unanimity  of  the  powers.  Officially,  indeed, 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  supported — he  could  not  help  sup- 
porting— the  views  of  the  Conference.2  But  every 
well-informed  person,  whether  Turk  or  Christian,  knew 
that  he  privately  disapproved  them.  And  unhappily 
Sir  Henry  Elliot's  attitude  at  Constantinople  was 
confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  London ; 
for,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  when  the  preli- 
minary meetings  had  come  to  an  end  and  the 
formal  Conference  was  about  to  begin,  the  Cabinet 
decided  to  tell  Lord  Salisbury  that  'Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  assent  to,  or  assist  in,  coercive 
measures,  military  or  naval,  against  the  Porte.  The 
Porte  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  made  to  under- 
stand, as  it  has  from  the  first  been  informed,  that  it 
can  expect  no  assistance  from  England  in  the  event 

1  It  is  printed  in  Diplomatic          -  See, for  example,Par/.Pa^ers, 
Recollections,  p.  392.  1877,  Turkey  (No.  2),  p.  189. 
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of  war.'  1    Most  people  would  think,  on  reading  these     CHAP. 
sentences,  that  the  first  of  them  was  intended  for 


Lord  Salisbury's  information,  and  the  second  for  com- 
munication to  the  Porte  ;  for  no  sane  person,  bent 
on  forcing  a  decision  on  a  reluctant  power,  would 
dream  of  telling  that  power  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
refusal,  he  did  not  intend  to  assent  to,  or  assist  in, 
coercion.  But  Lord  Derby  was  not  content  with  Lord 
telegraphing  the  decision  to  Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  telegra 
same  afternoon  he  saw  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  substance  of  his  telegram 
to  Lord  Salisbury.2  What  he  may  have  said  in 
addition  is  perhaps  buried  for  ever  in  the  graves 
where  he  and  the  ambassador  lie.  But  Lord  Derby's 
words  certainly  did  not  diminish  the  force  of  his 
written  despatch.  For  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
hastened  to  telegraph  them  to  the  Porte  ;  and  the 
Porte  replied  :  3 

4  Telegram  received.  I  have  read  it  to  the  Grand 
Vizier.  His  Highness  received  the  communication 
with  deep  gratitude,  and  begs  you  to  express  to  his 
Excellency  Lord  Derby  his  acknowledgments.  You 
will  explain  to  his  Lordship,  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  reckons  more 
than  ever  on  the  kind  support  of  the  Government 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  under  the  difficult  circum- 
stances we  are  passing  through.  The  great  wisdom 
and  spirit  of  justice  which  distinguish  the  eminent 
Minister  who  directs  with  such  loyalty  the  foreign 
relations  of  England  form  a  sure  guarantee  to  us  that 
he  will  gladly  give  us  a  new  proof  of  his  kindness 
and  valued  friendship.' 

1  Parl   Papers,   1877,  Turkey          -  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
(No.  2),  p.  56.  3  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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CHAP.  This  was  the  language  in  which  the  Foreign 
— ,-L,  Minister  of  Turkey  acknowledged  the  good  tidings 
77>  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  ambassador,  and 
though  Musurus  Pasha  handed  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram to  Lord  Derby  on  Christmas  Eve,  Lord  Derby 
took  no  steps  till  the  5th  of  the  following  January 
to  remove  the  misapprehension  which  he  must  have 
seen  his  words  had  created.1  How  great  this  mis- 
apprehension was  Lord  Derby  must  have  realised 
three  days  afterwards,  for  on  the  8th  of  January  he 
received  a  telegram  from  Lord  Salisbury  stating  that 
1  The  Grand  Vizier  believes  that  he  can  count  upon 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.' 2 
It  was  afterwards  argued  that  the  Government 
was  right  in  abstaining  from  any  threat  of  coercion 
if  it  was  unprepared  to  translate  words  into  action, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
idle  menaces  which  lead  to  no  result.  But  if  it  was 
right  to  abstain  from  threats  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  assure  the  Turk  that  England  would  take  no 
part  or  lot  in  coercive  measures.  England,  on  the 
contrary,  had  resorted  to  the  Conference  to  prevent 
war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.  She  had  desired 
Lord  Salisbury  to  make  the  Porte  understand  that  if 
by  obstinacy  or  apathy  it  opposed  the  decision  of 
'the  Conference  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  would  rest  solely  with  the  Sultan 
and  his  advisers.  And  it  was  illogical,  it  was  in- 
decent, that  while  Lord  Salisbury  was  instructed  to 
use  this  language  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Derby 
should  be  telling  the  Turkish  Minister  in  London  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  assent  to,  or 

1  Parl  Papers,  1877,  Turkey          *  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
(No.  1),  pp.  144,  182. 
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assist  in,  coercive  measures,  military  or  naval,  against     CHAP. 
the  Porte.     Such  language  justified  the  assumption  ^__ — '- 
that  the  Cabinet,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  absence,  was  re- 
verting to  the  language  of  the  Guildhall  speech  from 
the  instructions  which  it  had  given  to  him  as  their 
representative.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  thereby  induced 
to  believe  that,  if  he  had  to  reckon  with  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Constantinople,  he  could  count  upon  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  London. 

The  words  of  Lord  Derby  were  as  inopportune 
as  they  were  unwise.  The  preliminary  meetings  of 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  were  at  last 
over,  and  the  Conference  itself  was  at  last  meeting, 
with  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
chair.  Its  sittings  extended  from  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  26th  of  January.  But  from  the  first  it 
was  evident  that  the  Turks  declined  to  accept  the 
suggestions  of  the  powers.  They  opposed  the  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  they  brought  forward  as 
an  alternative  of  their  own  the  specious  proposal  of 
constitutional  government  which  had  been  occupying 
the  attention  of  Midhat  Pasha.  When,  in  fact,  the 
Conference  held  its  first  full  meeting  its  proceedings 
were  temporarily  interrupted  by  salvoes  of  artillery 
announcing  '  the  promulgation  of  the  Ottoman  Con- 
stitution.' These  dramatic  salutes  were  the  only 
respect  paid  to  a  scheme  of  reform  which  was 
destined  before  many  months  were  over  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  pure  autocracy.  Its  promulgation  did 
not  for  one  moment  deceive  the  men  who  were  deli- 
berating at  Constantinople  on  the  best  means  of 
terminating  Turkish  misrule.  For  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing the  assent  of  the  Sultan,  indeed,  the  representa- 
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CHAP,     tives  of  the  six  powers  slightly  modified  their  recom- 

XVIII 

— , — 1*  mendations.    As,  however,  they  still  insisted  that  the 
t877'     appointment  of  governors  should  be  made  with  the 
sultan's     aPProval  of  the  powers  and  that  the  reforms  to  be 
refusal  of    carried   out   by  Turkey  should   be  executed  under 
commissioners  of  control  appointed  by  the  guarantee- 
ing powers,1  the  Sultan,  relying  on  the   assistance 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  hardened  his 
heart  and  declined  to  give  way. 

Then  Lord  Salisbury,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
six  powers,  rose  to  point  out  to  the  Porte  the  con- 
sequences of  its  folly.  The  Conference,  he  said, 
had  already  been  sitting  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  Porte  had  not  even  accepted  in  principle  the 
arrangements  proposed  to  it  by  the  powers ;  the 
prolonged  discussion  of  so  thorough  a  refusal  must 
shortly  be  brought  to  a  close.  '  If  this  Conference 
breaks  up  because  the  Sultan  and  those  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  the  six  guaranteeing  powers,  the  position 
of  Turkey  before  Europe  will  have  been  completely 
changed,  and  will  be  extremel3r  perilous.  ...  It  is 
my  duty  to  free  her  Majesty's  Government  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  what  may  happen,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, instructed  to  declare  formally  that  Great  Britain 
is  resolved  not  to  give  her  sanction  either  to  mal- 
administration or  to  oppression,  and  that  if  the  Porte, 
from  obstinacy  or  inactivity,  offers  resistance  to  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  place  the  Ottoman  Empire 
on  a  more  sure  basis  the  responsibility  of  the  conse- 
quences2 will  rest  solely  with  the  Sultan  and  his 

1  Parl.    Papers,  1877,  Turkey  the  good  French  la  responsabiliU 

(No.  2),  pp.  189,  190,  362.  des   suites  appears.      The   traus- 

a  Lord  Salisbury  was  presum-  lator  has  rendered  this  '  responsi- 

ably  responsible   for   the  French  bility  of  the  consequences.' 
version   of  the  speech   in   which 
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advisers.'     Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to   add   that  if    CHAP. 
the  principles  of  the  proposals  were  not  accepted  at  ~ ._    .    '  ^ 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  18th  of     1877- 
January,  the  representatives  of  the  six  powers  would 
consider  the  Conference  at  an  end  and  leave  Constan- 
tinople.1 

Lord  Salisbury's  weighty  words  were  in  exact  Close  of 
accordance  with  his  original  instructions.2  Unhap- 
pily  their  force  had  been  largely  discounted  by  Lord 
Derby's  subsequent  language  in  London,  and  Lord 
Salisbury's  wine,  adulterated  with  Lord  Derby's 
water,  had  no  virtue.  The  Porte  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  six  powers,  the  Conference  was 
closed,  and  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  left 
Constantinople.  War,  however,  which  might  have 
logically  followed  from  the  failure  of  the  Conference, 
did  not  immediately  break  out.  At  one  of  its 
earlier  meetings,  indeed,  the  armistice  had  been 
prolonged  to  the  beginning  of  March,3  and  this  pro- 
longation afforded  a  welcome  breathing  time.  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  on  behalf  of  Eussia,  took  advantage  of 
the  interval  to  consult  the  great  powers  of  Europe  on 
the  consequences  of  the  failure.  In  a  despatch  dated 
the  31st  of  January,4  he  declared,  with  great  modera- 
tion, that  from  the  outset  his  Government  had  desired 
to  consider  the  '  question  as  a  European  one,  which 
should  not  and  cannot  be  solved  but  by  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  great  powers ' ;  that  the  refusal 

1  Parl.   Papers,   1877,   Turkey  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Prince 

(No.  2),  p.  362.         2  Ante,  p.  121.  Gortschakoff  could  have  written  on 

3  Parl.   Papers,    1877,    Turkey  the  19th,  as  the  Conference  only 
(No.  2),  p.  236.  held  its  last  meeting  on  the  20th. 

4  The  despatch  is  dated  19th  of  See  Ibid.,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  8), 
January.     But  I  assume  that  the  p.  1. 

19 

date   should   be  ~   January.     It 
31 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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CHAP,  of  the  Turkish  Government  threatened  both  the  dignity 
^  tranquillity  of  Europe  ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  know  what  the  Cabinets,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  acted  in  common,  proposed  to  do, 
with  a  view  of  meeting  this  refusal  and  securing  the 
execution  of  their  wishes.1 

The  ink  with  which  this  despatch  was  written  was 
hardly  dry  when  a  new  revolution  at  Constantinople 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  problem.     Midhat  Pasha 
had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  conspiracy  which  had 
deposed  and  '  suicided  '  2  Abdul  Aziz.     He  had  stood 
at  the  right  hand  of  Abdul  Hamid  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  con- 
stitution which  was  endowing  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  parliamentary  government ;  he  was  the  hope  of 
the  '  young  Turkey  '  party ;  and,  in  justice,  let  it  be 
added  that  after  a  life  in  which  he  filled  many  im- 
portant offices  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  poor.     The 
position  which  Midhat  Pasha  had  attained  through 
his  abilities  and  conduct  did  not  make  him  acceptable 
to  his  master.     The  recollection  that  he  had  deposed 
two  Sultans  and  suicided  one  did  not  commend  him 
to  a  sovereign  who  probably  agreed  with  David  in 
thinking  that  it  was  desirable  that  his  highest  and 
meanest  subjects  should  '  respect  the  Lord's  anointed.' 
Midhat  Pasha  accordingly  was  dismissed  and  desired 
to  leave  Ottoman  territory,  while  his  successor,  Edhem 
Pasha,  was  instructed  to  '  watch  over  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  state,'  and  to  submit  for  his 
master's  sanction  the  laws  and  regulations  promised 
by  the  constitution.3     Up  to  1876  Turkey  had  been 

1  Parl.   Papers,  1877,   Turkey      suicide,  which   so  exactly  repre- 
(No.  8)  p  1.  sents  Abdul  Aziz's  fate. 

-  I  venture  to  adopt  the  French          3  Ibid.,  1877,  Turkey  (No.  15). 

p.  84. 
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governed,  or  misgoverned,  by  an  oligarchy  called  CHAP. 
the  Porte  ;  in  1876  Midhat  had  intended  that  the  3YIIL^ 
tyranny  of  the  Porte  should  be  replaced  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Parliament.  In  1877  Abdul  Hamid 
took  the  first  steps  to  throw  over  Porte  and  Parlia- 
ment and  to  found  a  system  of  personal  rule.  In  view 
of  this  new  revolution  and  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  were  going  on  between  the  Turkish  Government 
on  one  side,  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  on  the  other, 
the  British  Cabinet  decided,  perhaps  wisely  decided, 
to  send  no  immediate  answer  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,1 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  use  their  efforts  to  arrange 
peace  between  the  combatants.  They  succeeded  so 
well  that  peace  between  Servia  and  Turkey  was  con- 
cluded before  the  end  of  February ;  and  the  armis- 
tice was  prolonged  to  the  21st  of  March,  in  order 
to  enable  a  similar  result  to  be  attained  in  the  case 
of  Montenegro.2 

In  this  decision,  at  any  rate,  Eussia  herself  con- 
curred. In  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  March  she 
actually  asked  Lord  Derby  to  delay  his  reply.3  For, 
resolute  as  she  was  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
her  Sclavonic  population  and  to  insist  on  good 
government  in  Turkey,  she  still  hesitated  to  take  the 
plunge  into  war.  General  Ignatieff,  who  had  repre- 
sented her  with  so  much  efficiency  at  Constantinople, 
was  conveniently  anxious  at  this  particular  conjunc- 
ture to  consult  a  better  oculist  than  St.  Petersburg- 
could  supply,  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  decided  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  instructed  the 
General  to  give  to  the  several  Governments  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  explanations  which 

1  Park  Papers,   1877.  Turkey          •'.  Ibid.  (No.  15),  pp.  144,  150. 
(No.  8),  p.  8.  :!  Ibid.  (No.  8),  p.  3. 

K  2 
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CHAP,  would  very  much  facilitate  their  answer  to  the  Eussian 

. — ,— L-  circular.1     Since   the   clays   of  Tobit   so   strange   a 

L877.  remedy  for  sore  eyes  had  not  been  prescribed  per- 

Generai  haps  by  man  or  angel.     But  whatever  effect  General 

Ignatieff  s  ... 

mission.  Ignatieff 's  mission  may  have  had  on  his  eyesight, 
it  had  much  influence  on  the  negotiations.  For  the 
General  brought  with  him  a  draft  protocol  for  signa- 
ture by  the  six  guaranteeing  powers.  The  protocol 
began  by  affirming  that  the  powers  who  had  under- 
taken in  common  the  pacification  of  the  East  recog- 
nised that  the  surest  way  of  attaining  their  object 
was  to  '  maintain  the  agreement  so  happily  established 
between  them ' ;  and,  in  the  form  which  was  ulti- 
mately adopted,  it  went  on  to  state  that  the  peace 
already  concluded  with  Servia  and  about  to  be  con- 
cluded with  Montenegro  were  steps  accomplished 
towards  the  pacification  which  was  the  object  of  their 
common  wishes.  Accordingly  the  Porte  was  invited 
to  replace  its  armies  on  a  peace  footing,  and  relying 
on  its  promises  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  it  had 
expressed  to  the  Conference  its  readiness  to  undertake, 
the  protocol  proposed  that  the  powers  should  watch 
carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  promises  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  were  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  if  their  hopes  should  once  more  be  disappointed 
they  should  '  reserve  to  themselves  to  consider  in 
common  the  means  which  they  may  deem  best  fitted 
to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  populations 
and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace.'  2 

The  protocol  was  only  accepted  by  Lord  Derby 
after  he  had  procured  '  the  omission  or  modification 

1  Parl.  Papers,   1877,  Turkey      the   protocol  was   printed   in   at 
(No.  15),  p.  158.  least  three  Parliamentary  papers 

*  Ibid.  (No.  8),  pp.  5-7.    But      presented  in  the  Session  of  1877. 
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of  those  passages  to  which  he  thought  that  the  Porte     CHAP. 
could  with  any  reason  object,' l  and  with  the  declara-  ^-._1^ 
tion  that  if  it  did  not  lead  to  reciprocal  disarma-         77< 
ment  it  should  be  regarded  as  null  and  void.2     The 
Eussian  Ambassador,  on  the  contrary,  in  signing  it 
declared   that  'if  peace  with  Montenegro  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  Porte  accepts  the  advice  of  Europe 
and  shows  itself  ready  to  replace  its  forces  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  the  reforms  men- 
tioned in  the  protocol,  let  it  send  to  St.  Petersburg 
a  special  envoy  to  treat  of  disarmament,  to  which  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  on  his  part,  would  also  consent. 
If  massacres  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred 
in  Bulgaria  should  take  place  this  would  necessarily 
put  a  stop  to  the  measures  of  demobilisation.' 3 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Derby  that  the 
'  protocol,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  declaration 
made  on  behalf  of  Eussia,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  arrangement  of  a  mutual  disarmament  by 
Eussia  and  Turkey,  of  which  the  latter  ought 
on  every  account  to  endeavour  to  avail  herself.' 
And  he  directed  Mr.  Jocelyn,  who  since  Sir  H. 
Elliot's  departure  had  been  in  charge  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Constantinople,  to  state  to  the  Porte 
that  '  a  contrary  course  of  action  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  reckless  refusal  by  Turkey  of 
the  overtures  made  by  Eussia,  and  would  have 

1  Part.    Papers,    1877,  Turkey  liorating  the  lot  of  the  Christian 

(No.  15),  p.  321.  subjects   of   the   Porte   which   it 

•  Lord   Hartington   afterwards  was  the  object  of  the  protocol  to 

complained  with  much   force   in  procure.     Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiii. 

the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  p.  1091.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the 

declaring  that  it  was  solely  in  the  same  debate  repeated  the  argument 

interest  of  peace  that  they  had  in  stronger  language,  p.  1150. 
signed    the    protocol,     her    Ma-          3  Parl.  Papers,  1877,   Turkey 

jesty's   Government   had  thrown  (No.  8),  p.  8. 
over  the  whole    policy    of   arae- 
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CHAP     the  effect  of  putting  her  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 

XVIII.  -r~\  5    1 

— , — -  Europe.  L 

1  ft"77 

The  effects  of  Lord  Derby's  excellent  advice  were 
neutralised  by  his  action.  He  signed  the  protocol  on 
the  31st  of  March,  and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  decided 
on  sending  a  new  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  interests  of  the  European  concert  it  was  ob- 
viously desirable  that  Turkey  should  realise  that  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  acting  on  the  same 
principle  and  in  the  same  manner.  Yet  this  precise 
moment  was  taken  to  indicate  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  that  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  required2  that  the  rank  of  the  British  repre- 
sentative in  Constantinople  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  a  Charge  d' Affaires.  This  unfortunate  step, 
which  again  drew  a  contrast  between  this  country 
and  the  powers  with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be 
co-operating,  became  doubly  unfortunate  from  the 
choice  which  was  made  for  the  new  post.  Lord 
Derby  could  not  venture  to  restore  Sir  H.  Elliot  to 
the  place  where  he  had  been  the  notorious  advo- 
cate of  Turkish  interests.3  But  in  his  place  he  sent 
Mr.  Laj^ard,  who  for  some  years  had  been  Minister  at 
Madrid.  Except  that  Mr.  Layard  had  been  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  and  a  subordinate  member  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  which  he  had  left  in 
1869,  no  choice  could  have  been  more  unfortunate. 
He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  which  England  had  hitherto  promoted  in  the 
East.  He  regarded  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 

1  Parl  Papers,   1877,  Turkey      H.  Elliot,  which  will  be  found  in 
(No.  15),  p.  321.  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiii.  pp.  568  seq. 

2  Ibid.  (No.  15),  p.  315.  But  that  debate  justifies  the  state- 
*  I  have  not  thought  it  neces-      ment  in  the  text. 

sarj'  to  refer  to  the  debate  on  Sir 
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Empire  as  a  bar  to  Eussian  ambition,  and  the  Sultan     CHAP. 

XVIII 

as  a  useful  or  necessary  ally  to  England  in  the  East.1  ^- — . — '-> 

.  1877 

Mr.  Layard  had  achieved  reputation  by  explorations 

in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  his  long  residence  in  the  East  had 
won  him  many  friendships  among  the  Turks,  and 
had  made  him  singularly  blind  to  the  defects  and 
abominations  of  Turkish  rule.  The  Turkish  Ministry 
at  once  showed  the  interpretation  which  it  placed 
on  the  appointment  by  expressing  itself  sensible  of 
4  this  delicate  mark  of  attention,'  the  more  so  as  the 
Sultan  '  knew  by  reputation  the  eminent  qualities  of 
Mr.  Layard  and  his  sentiments  of  friendship  for  our 
country.' 2  The  German  Government,  with  a  much 
truer  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
determined  '  to  wait  before  sending  the  German 
Ambassador  back  to  his  post  at  Constantinople  until 
the  Porte  had  returned  a  favourable  reply  to  the 
communication  of  the  protocol,  and  had  sent  a  special 
envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  to  settle  the  question  of 
disarmament.' 3 

Strengthened  in  its  obstinacy  by  the  new  indica-  The  Porte 
tion  of  England's  good  will,  the  Porte   decided   to  IST 
protest    against   the  protocol.     Its   contents  it  per-  Protoco1- 
sisted  in  regarding  as  'derogatory  to   the  Sultan's 
dignity  and  independence,'  and  as  a  virtual  abroga- 
tion of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.4     The 
Porte  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
the   protocol,    and  Eussia  replied  by   ordering   her 
armies  to  cross  the  frontier.5 

1  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  15th  I  have  blamed  the  Turks  through- 
of  September,  1906,  p.  288.  out,   it   is  right   to  add  that  M. 

2  Parl.  Papers,   1877,   Turkey  d'Avril  praises  their    courage  for 
(No.  15),  p.  327.  rejecting    the    ultimatum.       Le 

3  Ibid.,  p.  338.  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  185. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  340,  351,  354.     See  5  Parl.    Papers,   1877,  Turkey 
also    ibid.    (No.   12),    p.   1.     As  (No.  18),  p.  1. 
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CHAP.  The  war  which  thus  broke  out  was  attended,  in 

, r__L-  the  first  instance,  with  some  unexpected  consequences. 

1877.  jn  Asia,  where  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
The:  Eussians  would  achieve  an  easy  victory,  they  were 
Turkish  foiled  in  several  engagements,  and  forced  to  retire. 
In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  was  assumed, 
from  the  experience  of  1854,  that  the  Turks  might, 
at  the  outset,  resist  the  Eussian  advance,  the  Turks 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  their 
situation.  The  Eussian  armies  were  allowed  to  pass 
the  Danube,1  and  General  Gourko,  with  a  consider- 
able force  under  his  command,  crossed  the  Balkans 
and  descended  on  Eoumelia.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
within  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  Turkish  defence  had  apparently  collapsed  in 
Europe,  and  succeeded  in  Asia.  But  the  next  few 
months  largely  modified  these  results.  In  Asia  the 
Eussians,  gaining  knowledge  from  experience,  again 
advanced,  defeated  with  great  loss  the  Turkish  army, 
and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Kars,  the  principal  Turkish 
stronghold.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  Turks 
under  Osman  Pasha  threw  themselves  into  Plevna,  a 
strong  position  in  Bulgaria,  which  the  Eussians  in  their 
hasty  advance  had  neglected  to  occupy  ;  wnile  Sulei- 
man Pasha  forced  General  Gourko  back  into  the 
Balkans,  and  checked  the  Eussian  advance.  Thus, 
while  in  the  summer  the  Eussians,  unsuccessful  in  Asia, 
were  apparently  carrying  everything  before  them  in 
Europe,  in  the  late  autumn  they  were  paralysed  in 
Europe  but  making  rapid  progress  in  Asia.  From  this 

1  In  this  short  account  I  am  this  point,  as  on  most  points  con- 
not  able  to  trace  the  history  of  nected  with  the  Eastern  policy  of 
the  very  difficult  question  raised  1877-78,  the  reader  will  find  an 
by  the  passage  of  the  Bussian  admirable  guide  in  M.  d'Avril, 
troops  through  Roumania,  but  on  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  pp.  209  seq. 
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time,  however,  the  growing  exhaustion  of  the  Turks     CHAP. 
left  the  ultimate  issue  no  longer  uncertain.     In  De- , — - 

1 R77 

ceniber  Osman  Pasha,  invested  by  General  Todleben, 
was  forced  to  yield  the  strong  position  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  bravely  held.  His  capitulation  compelled 
the  other  Turkish  armies  to  retire.  The  Balkans 
were  again  passed  ;  Adrianople  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians  ;  Constantinople  itself  appeared  to  be  at  their 
mercy,  when  an  armistice  at  last  closed  a  struggle 
which  had  lasted  for  more  than  three  hundred  days.1 
In  England  these  grave  events  were  watched  with 
mixed  feelings.  Some  there  were  who  still  believed 
in  what  the  Prime  Minister  called  the  traditional 
policy  of  England — the  maintenance  of  Ottoman 
rule — and  who,  therefore,  came  to  think  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  was  a 
secondary  consideration,2  and  that  a  desire  to  support 
the  Sultan,  in  Constantinople  was  equivalent  to  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  true 
interests  of  England  could  not  be  identified  with  mis- 
rule, and  that  the  only  remedy  which  could  produce 
peace  or  happiness  was  the  removal  of  a  Government 
which  was  a  reproach  to  Europe.  The  one  set  of 
people  would  have  liked,  as  the  Prime  Minister  would 
have  liked,  to  forbid  the  advance  of  Eussia ;  the 
other  set  were  disposed  to  agree  with  a  London  news- 
paper which  declared  that  the  war  which  Russia  was 

1  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  the  campaign  as  when  recording 

to  cumber  the  text  with  a  detailed  the  great  diplomatic  struggle  be- 

narrative  of  military  movements.  tween  England  and  Eussia.      For 

The   reader   will     find     a    short  a   short  history  of  the  war,   see 

history   of  the   campaign   in   Le  Ann.  Beg.  1877,  Hist.  pp.  186-197. 
Traite   de    Berlin,   p.    195    scq.          2  See       Lord       Beaconsfield's 

M.  d'Avril  is  almost  as  good  in  speech  in  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxii. 

describing  the   salient   points   of  p.  726. 
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CHAP,     making  was  the  most  iust  and  necessary  war  of  our 

XVIII  * 

- — *—^-  time.1  But  between  the  two  extremes  of  those  who 
L  77-  would  have  withstood  Eussia  in  arms,  and  those  who 
would  have  aided  Eussia  with,  at  any  rate,  a  moral 
support,  there  stood  a  great  mass  of  men  who  were 
horrified  and  ashamed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Turks, 
and  who  nevertheless  could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  Eussian  intervention.2  These  men  remembered 
the  sacrifices  which  Great  Britain  had  made  only 
twenty-three  years  before  to  withstand  the  advance 
of  Eussia ;  they  were  perhaps  reminded  of  them  by 
some  vacant  chair  in  their  own  home,  or  some  voice 
that  was  gone  in  their  own  family  ;  and  they  disliked 
to  acknowledge  that  the  cause  for  which  those  who 
had  been  near  and  dear  to  them  had  fought  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  blood  which  had  been  freely 
shed  had  been  given  to  uphold  wrong-doing.  The 
integrity  of  Turkey  still  seemed  to  these  men  a 
British  interest,  the  advance  of  Eussia  a  British 
danger.  Yet  in  the  language  which  Lord  Dudley, 
in  his  youth,  had  applied  to  French  intervention 
in  Italy,  they  thought  that  if  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment was  'not  just  the  instrument  one  would 
choose  for  such  a  work,'  there  was  '  no  choice,  and 
Satan  himself  ought  to  be  supported  if  he  would 
undertake  it.'  3 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  rival  views 
were  held  exclusively  on  either  side  of  the  House. 
Opinion  was  sharply  divided  both  on  the  Government 

1  Spectator,  28th  of  April,  1877.  Besika  Bay,  and  the  garrisons  in 
O'Connor's  Life  of  Lord  Beacons-  the  Mediterranean  were  strength- 
field,  p.  657.  ened.      D'Avril,    Le    Traite    de 

2  On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  por-  Berlin,  p.  238. 

tion   of    the  British   fleet   which          3  Letters  to  Ivy,  from  the  first 
had  been  lying  for  six  months  at      Earl  of  Dudley,  p.  281. 
the    Piraeus    was    moved    up    to 
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and   on   the  Opposition  benches.      In  the  Cabinet,     CHAP. 
which,  it  should  be  recollected,  was  a  comparatively  • — 
small  body  of  twelve  members,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential  minority  was  apparently  anxious  to  disown 
or  repudiate  the  ungenerous  language  of  the  Prime 
Minister.      Lord   Carnarvon,    speaking    in    October 
1876,   declared,  in   language    which  Mr.   Gladstone 
might  have  used,  that  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were 
'  horrors  which  turned  men's  blood  to  name.' l     In 
the  previous  month  Mr.   Cross,  speaking  as  Home 
Secretary,  had  said, '  With  all  due  respect  for  Turkey, 
the  time  has  come  when  this  country  should  refuse 
to   be    put   off  with   paper  currency ;    they  should 
demand   that   Turkish   promises   should  be  paid  in 
sterling  coin.'     Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  November,2 
had  declared  it  to  be  impossible  really  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Europe  '  unless  we  take  steps  also  for  the 
improved  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey. 
As  long  as  you  leave  that  sore  open,  any  peace  you 
may  promote  will  be  but  a  hollow  peace,  and  be  but 
as  a  patchwork — a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  put  over 
a   wound   when  there  is  festering   matter   still  left 
below ' ;  while  Lord  Salisbury  had  shocked  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  by  giving  expression  to  these  views  in  forcible 
language  at  Constantinople.     When  such  opinions  as 
these  were  openly  expressed  by  important  members 
of  the  Cabinet  even  Lord  Beaconsfield   knew   that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  drawing  the  sword  for  the 
Turk.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  opinion  was  almost 
as  sharply  divided  on  the  Opposition  benches.     Lord 
Hartington,  who  led  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  not  conceal  from  his  friends  that  he 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxii.  p.  82.         November,    1876,    Hansard,  vol. 
~  Speech    at   Bristol,    13th    of      ccxxxii.  pp.  31  and  90. 
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CHAP,  had  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  Eussia.1  Mr. 
Forster  was  disposed  to  agree  with  Lord  Hartington,2 
and  Lord  Granville  was  more  anxious  to  smooth  any 
possible  differences  among  his  friends  than  to  take 
any  strong  line  of  his  own.3 

If  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  to  some 
extent  restrained  the  action  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  Opposition  prevented 
any  effective  criticism  of  Lord  Derby's  policy.  He 
took  upon  himself,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
to  address  a  lecture  to  the  Kussian  Government.  In 
reply  to  Prince  Gortschakoffs  circular  announcing 
the  war,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
Prince's  statements  and  conclusions  as  justifying  his 
resolution.  The  protocol,  in  Lord  Derby's  view,  had 
required  no  fresh  guarantee  from  the  Sultan  for  the 
reform  of  his  administration.  It  had  merely  given 
the  powers  the  right  to  watch  carefully  the  manner 
in  which  the  promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
were  carried  into  effect;  it  reserved  to  them  the 
privilege  of  considering  in  common  the  measures 
which  they  might  deem  best  fitted  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  Christian  populations  and  the  interests 
of  the  general  peace.  The  course  on  which  the 
Russian  Government  had  entered,  moreover,  was  in 
contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Eussia 
and  the  other  signatory  powers  had  undertaken 
to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  Eussia,  so  lately  as  1871,  had 
joined  the  other  powers  in  affirming  it  to  be  an 
essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  power 

1  Life  oj  Lord  Granville,  vol.          3  Life  of  Lord  Oranville,  vol. 
ii.  p.  168.  ii.  p.  169. 

2  Life  of  Forster,  pp.  406  seq. 
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can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty     CHAP. 

....  "        XVIII 

or  modify  its  stipulations  without  the  consent  of  the   , 1- 

contracting  parties.  Eussia,  however,  in  taking  action 
against  Turkey,  had  separated  herself  from  the  Euro- 
pean concert,  and  had  departed  from  the  rule  which 
she  had  affirmed  in  1871,  and  she  could  not,  con- 
sequently, expect  her  proceedings  to  have  either  the 
concurrence  or  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Government.1 

Lord  Derby's  arguments  did  not,  probably,  dis-  Pariia- 
turb  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  phlegm.  They  could  hardly  discus-7 
even  have  deceived  Lord  Derby  himself.  The  Minister  sions- 
who  had  given  only  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  Andrassv 
Note,  and  who  had  refused  to  assent  to  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  was  the  last  person  who  was  entitled 
to  condemn  Eussia  for  breaking  up  the  concert  of 
Europe.  The  Minister  who  had  issued  invitations 
for  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  and  who  formu- 
lated the  proposals  which  the  Conference  should 
discuss,  was  equally  disabled  from  condemning  Eussia 
for  giving  effect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Conference. 
But  the  fatal  defect  in  Lord  Derby's  argument  was 
the  implication  that  a  unanimous  Europe  had  no 
remedy  against  Turkish  misrule  ;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  Europe  could  not  enforce  its  decisions  without 
assailing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  position  of  the  British  Minister 
implied  that  Turkey  had  the  right  to  concede  or 
refuse  such  reforms  as  she  thought  proper,  and  that 

1  Lord  Derby,  on  the  rejection  making  war.     But   perhaps   Dr. 

of  the  protocol,  had  expressed  his  Rose  is  right  in  saying  that  while 

regret,  and   declared   war  to    be  the    earlier   despatch    was    Lord 

inevitable.      Parl.  Papers,  1877,  Derby's,  the  later  despatch  was 

Turkey  (No.  15),  p.  355.     If  he  inspired    by    Lord    Beaconsfield. 

was  sincere  in  this  declaration,  it  The   Development   of  European 

is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  Nations,  p.  182. 
could  have    lectured   Russia  for 
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CHAP.  Europe  was  powerless  to  intervene  and  insist  that  a 
power,  which  only  existed  on  the  sufferance  of  the 
other  powers,  should  not  pursue  for  all  time  a  policy 
of  massacre. 


Pariia-  But  if  Lord  Derby's  argument  was  not  unanswer- 

mentary  -n        •       i  i  •     •  r 

and  public  able,  it  was  not  ill-suited  to  the  existing  temper  01 
the  British  people.  Horrified  at  the  story  of  massacre 
which  had  reached  them  from  Bulgaria,  and  roused 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  rhetoric,  the  people 
were  determined  not  to  spend  a  shilling  to  support 
the  Turk.  At  the  same  time,  a  generation  which 
remembered  the  sacrifices  of  the  Crimean  war  was 
not  prepared  to  see  Eussia  resume  the  part  which 
she  had  tried  to  play  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
Opposed  to  Turkish  misrule,  Englishmen  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  Government  of  the  Porte  replaced  by  the 
Government  of  the  Czar.  Unprepared  to  follow  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  desire  to  repeat  the  policy  of 
the  Crimean  war,  they  were  equally  unwilling  to 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  defence  of  Eussia. 

The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  country  was 
reflected  in  Parliament.  The  time  of  the  Legislature 
was  largely  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  East,  but 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  both  Houses  did 
not  materially  advance  the  matter.  Far  the  most 
important  emanated  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  im- 
mediately after  the  Eussian  declaration  of  war,  gave 
notice  of  a  series  of  five  resolutions  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  taking 
no  steps  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  Lord 
Derby's  despatch  relating  to  the  Bulgarian  massacres  ; 
declaring  that,  until  its  conduct  had  been  essentially 
changed,  the  Porte  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  moral  or 
material  support  of  England  ;  expressing  a  desire  that 
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the  influence  of  the  Crown  should  be  employed  for     CHAP. 

X  VTTT 

*  the  development  of  local  liberty  and  practical  self-   — .    '. . 

government  in  the  disturbed  provinces ' ;  and  affirming     1877- 
that  this  influence  should  be  addressed  to  promoting 
the  concert  of  the  European  powers.1 

Mr.  Gladstone's  notice  at  once  revealed  the  dif- 
ferences which  were  already  distracting  the  Liberal 
party.  The  front  bench  disapproved  of  four  out  of 
the  five  resolutions,  and  a  section  of  the  party  thought 
the  whole  of  them  inopportune.2  Lord  Granville 
himself,  desiring  to  extricate  the  party  from  a  grave 
embarrassment,  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  should  be  found  by  a  vote 
on  the  previous  question.  Happily,  a  growing  sense 
among  his  old  colleagues  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
representing  a  preponderating  mass  of  public  opinion 
suggested  a  worthier  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  left  to  move  the  first  of  his  five 
resolutions,  was  induced  to  assent  to  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  second  of  them,  and  to  intimate  his 
intention  not  to  proceed  with  the  others.3 

The  credit,  if  any  credit  attaches  to  it,  of  arranging 
this  compromise  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Forster  for  him- 
self, for  Lord  Granville  by  his  biographer.4  History, 
however,  cares  but  little  for  the  part  which  these 
men  played  in  thwarting  or  in  forwarding  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's purpose ;  but  it  cares  a  great  deal  for  the 
new  effort  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  making  for 
the  wretched  people  who  were  groaning  under  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  He  was  rising  from  a  bed  of  sickness,5 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiv.  p.  101.      and  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  vol. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  vol.      ii.  p.  169. 

ii.  p.  169.  6  For    his    illness  in   the  pre- 

3  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiv.  p.  366.      vious  week,  see  Morley,  Life  of 

4  Cf.   Life  of  Forster,  p.  418,       Gladstone,  voL  ii.  p.  563. 
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CHAP,     yet  in  the  two  and  a  half  hours  in  which  he  held  the 

XVIII 

- — , — L-  House  he  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  weakness  or 
7<  suffering.  He  spoke  like  one  inspired.1  Mr.  Balfour 
said,2  years  afterwards,  that,  as  a  feat  of  parlia- 
mentary courage,  parliamentary  skill,  parliamentary 
endurance,  parliamentary  eloquence,  he  believed  this 
speech  would  always  be  unequalled. 

Ml.  Eloquence,    however,   was    powerless    against   a 

Disraeli      compact  opposition  on  the  one  side  of  the  House  and 

suDDortcci 

in  the        divided  counsels   on   the  other.     After   five  nights' 

-|"T  f 

Commons,  debate  the  Commons  agreed  on  an  amendment  in 
which  it  '  declined  to  entertain  any  resolution  which 
might  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  in  the  protection  of 
British  interests ' ;  and  the  Ministry  accordingly  was 
given  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  its  own 
way.3  And,  unhappily,  as  the  war  went  on  the 
sympathy  with  the  Turk  increased,  the  dread  of 
Kussia  became  more  marked.  In  1876  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  Turkey  had  shown  themselves  at  their 
worst;  in  1877  the  Turk  as  an  individual  showed 
himself  at  his  best.  Even  a  Turk  has  some  power  to 
'  coerce  and  to  conciliate '  when  he  dares  in  the  cause 
of  his  faith  and  his  race,  nobly  to  do,  nobly  to  die. 
And  the  Turkish  soldier  by  his  endurance  and  his 
courage  won  the  sympathy  of  many  persons  who 
had  been  horrified  by  the  atrocities  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kin.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
Minister  who  had  done  so  much  to  defeat  his  own 
policy  by  the  cold  and  cynical  manner  in  which  he 
had  apologised  for  outrage  and  massacre  in  1876,  saw 

1  Life  of  Forster,  p.  413.  Sir  H.    Drummond    Wolff   was 

2  Morley,  Life    of   Gladstone,  carried     by    854    votes    to    223. 
vol.  ii.  p.  566.  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiv.  p.  973. 

3  The  amendment    moved    bv 
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a  gradual  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at     CHAP. 
the  end  of  1877  found  himself  in  a  position  to  revert  J^JHl, 
to  the  policy  which  he  had  personally  favoured  in  the      1878. 
middle  of  1876. 

In  the  middle  of  December  1877  it  was  no  longer  Proposals 
doubtful  that  the  fortune  of  war  had  gone  against 
the  Turks,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  the  Turkish 
Government  sent  a  circular  to  the  great  powers,  re- 
questing their  good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
'  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  joint  mediation  being  agreed  upon.' 1  Lord  Derby 
offered  to  address  the  Eussian  Government  alone 
and  to  inquire  if  the  Emperor  would  entertain  any 
overtures  for  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Porte 
naturally  grasped  at  this  offer,  and  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  as  naturally  replied,  that  while  Eussia  desired 
nothing  better  than  peace  the  Porte  must  apply  to  the 
Imperial  commanders-in-chief  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  would  state  the  conditions  on  which  an  armistice 
could  be  granted.2  Some  further  negotiations  took 
place,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  encumber  the 
narrative,  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1878,  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  Adrianople.3 

Before  formally  conceding  an  armistice  the  Eus- 
sian Government  stipulated  that  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  prepared  to  make  peace  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Porte.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the 
previous  June,  the  Eussian  Ambassador  in  London 
had  frankly  discussed  with  Lord  Derby  the  terms  on 

1  Lord  Derby  to   Mr.   Layard,  I  have  omitted  any  reference  to 
24th  of  December,   1877.    Parl.  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  the  6th 
Papers,  1878,  Turkey  (No.  2),  p.  4.  and  Prince  Gortschakoft's  reply  of 

2  Ibid.,   1878,  Turkey  (No.  2),  the  20th  of  May,  1877,  to  which 
p.  8.  M.    d'Avril     attaches    so    much 

3  Ibid.  (No.  7),  p.  2.     For  the  importance.    Le  Traite  de  Ber- 
sake  of  abbreviating  a  long  story,  lin,  pp.  267-269. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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CHAP,  which  Eussia  would  agree  to  end  the  war.  If  the 
xvm.  porte  sue(j  for  peace  before  the  Russian  armies  had 
1878.  crossed  the  Balkans  the  Czar  would  undertake  not 
to  cross  that  mountain-chain.  Bulgaria  north  of  the 
Balkans  would  become  an  autonomous  vassal  province 
under  the  guarantee  of  Europe.  The  best  possible  gua- 
rantees for  a  regular  administration  of  Bulgaria  south 
of  the  Balkans  would  be  required.1  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro would  each  receive  an  accession  of  territory. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  be  provided  with  a 
good  indigenous  administration.  The  future  of 
Roumania,  which  had  just  proclaimed  its  indepen- 
dence, could  only  be  settled  by  a  general  understand- 
ing. Russia,  on  her  part,  would  only  require  the  re- 
storation of  her  European  frontier  of  1856,  with  the 
cession  of  Batoum  and  some  adjacent  territory  in 
Asia;  and  she  met  the  susceptibilities  of  England 
by  declaring  that  she  would  in  no  circumstances  take 
permanent  possession  of  Constantinople ;  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  trouble  England  in  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions, or  consequently  in  her  communications  with 
them ;  and  that  she  recognised  that  the  existing 
arrangements  about  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
'  though  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility, 
could  only  be  revised  by  a  general  agreement.' 2 
Two  months  later  the  Czar  himself  informed  the 
British  military  attache  in  Bulgaria  that  he  adhered 
to  these  terms,  and  he  added  that  Europe  would  be 
invited  to  a  Conference  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  ;  and  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 

1  Six  days  later,  on  the   14th  separate  Bulgaria  into  two   pro- 
June,   the   Russian    Ambassador  vinces.      D'Avril,   Le   Trait6   de 
told    Lord    Derby    that     Prince  Berlin,  p.  273. 
Gortschakoff  had  arrived  at  the  -  ParL   Papers,  1878,   Turkey 
conclusion    that    he     could    not  (No.  15),  pp.  8,  4. 
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wish  or  intention  to  menace  the  interests  of  England     CHAP. 

VTTTTT 

in  any  way,  with  regard  to  either  Constantinople  or  — ^— 1 
Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal  or  India.1  1878> 

Strictly  speaking  these  conditions  were  dependent 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  before  the  Eussian 
armies  had  crossed  the  Balkans.  Count  Schouvaloff 
had  very  frankly  told  Lord  Derby  in  the  previous 
June  that  if  the  war  went  on  beyond  this  stage  the 
terms  of  the  Eussian  Government  might  be  altered. 
But  in  December,  when  the  collapse  of  Turkey  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  Lord  Derby  had  again  approached 
Count  Schouvaloff,  had  told  him  that  even  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Eussian 
forces  was  an  event  which  on  all  accounts  it  was  most 
desirable  to  avoid ;  that  if  such  an  occupation  appeared 
to  be  imminent  public  opinion  in  this  country  might 
call  for  measures  of  precaution  ;  that  with  the  object 
of  avoiding  a  course  which  might  endanger  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  Cabinet 
hoped  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  occupy 
Constantinople  or  the  Dardanelles  ; 2  and  that  other- 
wise her  Majesty's  Government  must  hold  themselves 
free  to  take  whatever  course  might  appear  to  them 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British  interests.3 

Lord  Derby  had  placed  the  Eussian  Government 
in  a  position  of  some  difficulty.  A  belligerent  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  the  enemy  wherever  he  may 
retreat ;  and  the  knowledge  that  a  defeated  army 
can  retire  to  some  position  which  may  be  safe 
from  attack  will  naturally  induce  it  to  withdraw  to 
quarters  where  it  may  rest  in  safety.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  declared  with  great  force  that  Lord  Derby's 

1  Parl.   Papers,   1878,  Turkey      mention  of   the  Dardanelles   in 
(No.  9),  p.  2.  the  correspondence. 

2  This  appears  to  be  the  first          3  Ibid.  (No.  3),  p.  1. 

L  2 
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CHAP,  anticipations,  if  they  were  known  at  Constantinople, 
-_  .  '  -  were  precisely  of  a  nature  to  render  inevitable  the 
1878.  eventualities  against  which  he  desired  to  guard.  *  If 
the  Turks  were  to  acquire  the  conviction  that  a 
menace  or  an  attack  directed  against  Constantinople 
would  cause  England  to  depart  from  her  neutrality, 
their  policy  would  naturally  be  to  prolong  their 
resistance,  in  spite  of  its  evident  uselessness,  in  such 
Negotia-  a  way  as  to  force  Eussia  to  pursue  her  operations  as 
^ar  as  ^e  capital-'  The  Eussian  Government,  there- 
fore, could  not  divest  itself  of  '  the  full  liberty  of 
action  which  was  the  right  of  every  belligerent,'  but 
Prince  Gortschakoff  asked  Lord  Derby  '  to  define 
more  clearly  what  were  the  British  interests  which 
he  considered  might  be  touched  by  the  eventualities 
of  the  war,'  in  order  that  means  might  be  sought  of 
reconciling  them  with  the  interests  of  Eussia.1 

No  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  reply  either 
as  to  form  or  as  to  time.  Lord  Derby  had  only  made 
his  communication  to  the  Eussian  Ambassador  on  the 
13th  of  December,  and  Prince  Gortschakoff's  reply  was 
dated  the  16th  of  Decejnber  and  received  in  London 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1878.  On  the  12th  of  January 
Lord  Derby  replied  that  '  any  operations  tending  to 
place  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  under  the  con- 
trol of  Eussia  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  final  terms  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey,' 2  and  he  asked  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  give 
him  an  assurance  that  no  Eussian  force  should  be 
sent  to  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  such  a  request  was  unusual ;  but  on  the 
15th  the  Eussian  Government  declared  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  directing  military  operations  on 

1  Part.  Papers,  1878,  Turkey  (No.. 3),  pp.  1-3.  •  Hid.,  p.  4. 
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Gallipoli,  unless  the  Turkish  regular  troops  should  be     CHAP. 

Y  "\7TTT 

concentrated  there  ;  but  they  supposed  that  '  in  ad-  *: .  ,  1- 
dressing  to  them  this  question  her  Britannic  Majesty's  1878t 
Government  have  no  intention  of  occupying  that 
peninsula,  a  step  which  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  their  neutrality,  and  might  give  rise  in  Constan- 
tinople to  illusions  which  would  not  favour  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.'  On  the  21st  Lord  Derby  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  reply,  and  added  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not,  under  present  circum- 
stances, contemplate  any  occupation  of  the  position 
in  question. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  consider  the  position 
of  Eussia  as  a  belligerent,  and  the  assurance  which  she 
nevertheless  thus  gave,  will  probably  admit  that  she 
went  as  far  as  a  belligerent  could  be  expected  to  go. 
But  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  very  day  on  which 
Lord  Derby  was  asking  Prince  Gortschakoff  for  an 
assurance  that  Gallipoli  would  not  be  occupied,  the 
Cabinet  was  considering  the  propriety  of  sending 
the  fleet  to  the  DardaneUes.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
fleet  could  only  enter  the  Dardanelles  as  allies  or  as 
opponents  of  the  Porte. 

'  If  we  enter  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  (so  Lord 
Carnarvon  said  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords),  we 
enter,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  as  allies,  intervening 
at  the  last  moment  between  him  and  his  enemy ; 
if  we  enter  without  his  consent,  we  shall  be  setting 
at  naught  those  treaties  which  we  have  professed  it 
our  object  to  uphold.' l  The  reasons  for  the  course 
were,  in  fact,  so  weak,  the  objections  to  it  were  so 
strong,  that  the  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  views 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  adjourned  for  three  days 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  443. 
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CHAP,  without  arriving  at  a  decision.  On  the  15th,  however, 

,_: L,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles, 

L878.  an(j  Lord.  Carnarvon  thereupon  resigned  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.1 

The  very  day  on  which  this  decision  was  taken 
Lord  Derby  received  Prince  GortschakofFs  assurance 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  occupy  Gallipoli,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  the  only  excuse  for  his  action 
removed,  sent  his  private  secretary  to  tell  Lord  Car- 
narvon that  subsequent  telegrams  had  induced  him 
to  change  his  mind,  and  that  the  orders  to  the  fleet 
would  not  be  given.2 

Parliament  met  on  the  17th  of  January — sum- 
moned, as  the  Queen  was  advised  to  say,  before  the 
usual  period  in  order  that  the  members  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to 
terminate  the  war3 — and  nothing  in  the  debates  of 
that  evening  indicated  that  the  crisis  had  assumed  an 
aspect  of  exceptional  gravity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  the  Commons  that 
the  Government  trusted  and  believed  that  the  terms  of 
peace  to  be  proposed  by  Eussia  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declarations  made  by  her  before  the 
war.  And  though  he  went  on  to  add  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  effect  this  long  struggle  might 
have  had  on  the  views  of  Eussia,  the  Government  had 
no  immediate  proposals  to  make.4  The  Chancellor  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  439.  desire  a  repetition  of  the  Crimean 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  war.    Ibid,,  p.  438.     This  is  the 

to  cumber  my  narrative  with  any  only  record  I  know  of  where  a 

reference  to  the  '  severe  censure  '  Prime  Minister  has  severely  con- 

which     Lord     Beaconsfield    had  demned  one  of  his  colleagues  in 

passed  on  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  the  Cabinet. 

Cabinet — a   severe   censure    for  2  Ibid.,  p.  439. 

sajing   that   he    did  not  believe  3  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

that  anyone,  whether  Englishman  *  Ibid.,  pp.  101,  102. 
ov  Russian,  was  insane  enough  to 
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the  Exchequer's  language  was  so  cool  that  it  was  not     CHAP. 

XVIII 

quite  clear  to   those  unacquainted   with   the   crisis   — , — L- 
which  had  nearly  broken  up  the  Cabinet  two  days 
before,  why  Parliament  had  been  prematurely  sum- 
moned.     Six  days  later,   however,  on  the    23rd  of 
January,  the  Cabinet  again  met,  and  decided  to  direct 
the  fleet  not  merely  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  but  to 
go  up  to  Constantinople ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
action  more  impressive,  Parliament  was  asked  for  a  Lord  Car. 
vote  of  credit.     Lord  Carnarvon  again  resigned,  and  narvon's 

resigna- 

his  resignation  was  accepted.1  tion. 

What  had  happened  in  the  interval  between  the 
15th  and  the  23rd  of  January  to  induce  the  Cabinet 
to  revise  its  policy  ?  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  on  the 
25th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  (1)  the  Cabinet  had 
received  no  information  respecting  the  negotiations 
between  the  belligerents  ;  that  (2)  the  Eussian  forces 
were  making  considerable  advances  in  a  direction 
where  British  interests  were  involved ;  and  that  (3)  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Sultan  that  there  was  no 
security  for  life  and  property  in  Constantinople.  And 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Layard  had  sent  a  series  of  sensa- 
tional telegrams  to  the  Cabinet  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Eussian  forces 
towards  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  and  of  the 
consternation  among  the  Mussulman  population,  who 
were  flying  for  shelter  to  Constantinople,  and  even 
crossing  into  Asia.2  Such  incidents  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  war,  and,  even  if  they  had  been 
reported  by  a  cooler  agent  than  Mr.  Layard,  ought 
not  to  have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  also  that  on  the  23rd  the  Cabinet  was  not 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  441.          2  Parl.  Papers,  1878,  Turkey 

(No.  3),  pp.  10-12. 
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CHAP,     aware  of  the  Kussian  terms  of  peace ;  but,  as  the 

XVIII 

- — r— 1-  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  were  not  expected  to  reach 
7  the  Eussian  headquarters  before  the  17th  or  18th,1 
it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  should 
have  been  known  in  London  before  the  23rd  It 
may  have  been  true  that  the  Sultan  had  informed 
the  Cabinet  that  there  was  no  security  for  life  and 
property  in  Constantinople ;  but,  if  it  were  true,  the 
Cabinet  neglected,  in  laying  the  papers  before  Par- 
liament, to  insert  any  despatch  in  justification  of  the 
statement.  And  on  the  27th  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, in  reporting  that  the  British  fleet  had  entered 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  25th,  declared  that  this 
measure  was  not  suggested  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
but  was  taken  by  the  English  Government  upon  its 
own  initiative.2  Except  in  the  fervid  despatches 
of  Mr.  Layard,3  therefore,  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  hasty  order  of  the  23rd. 

Mr.  Forty -eight   hours,   indeed,   had   hardly   passed 

de.yai  before  the  more  cool-headed  members  of  the  Cabinet 
spatches.  must  have  themselves  admitted  that  their  action  on 
the  23rd  had  been  unnecessary ;  for  on  the  24th 
Lord  Derby  received  from  Mr.  Layard  the  terms  of 
peace  which  Eussia  was  demanding,  and  these  terms 
were  repeated  to  him  by  the  Eussian  Ambassador, 
Count  Schouvaloff,  on  the  25th.  There  was  nothing  in 
these  terms  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of 
the  Conference  or  with  the  language  which  Eussia  had 
held  from  first  to  last.  They  required  independence 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1878,   Turkey  sensational.     See    e.g.    his   com- 
(No.  3),  p.  9.  plaints  of  cruelties  and  outrages 

2  Ibid.  (No.  6),  p.  1.  committed    by    Russian    troops, 

3  I  have  no  interest  or  desire  which     were     contradicted     by 
to  deal  harshly  with  Mr.  Layard,  British  officers  attached  officially 
but    from    his    arrival    in    Con-  to  the    Russian    armies.      Ibid., 
stantinople  his  despatches  were  1877,  Turkey  (No.  24),  pp.  1-12. 
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for  Eoumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  with  either  a     CHAP. 

•  •  xvui 

territorial  indemnity  or  the  rectification  of  frontier  in   — , — !_ 

each  case ;  they  asked  for  autonomous  institutions, 
sufficiently  guaranteed,  for  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
the  other  Christian  provinces  of  the  Porte ;  they 
claimed  an  indemnity  to  Russia  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  '  an  ulterior  understanding '  for  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  Eussia  in  the  Straits ;  and,  in 
communicating  these  terms  to  Lord  Derby,  Count 
Schouvaloff  was  instructed  to  repeat  the  assurance 
that  questions  affecting  Europe  would  not  be  settled 
by  Eussia  alone.1  There  was  nothing  then,  either  in 
the  terms  themselves  or  in  the  manner  of  making 
them,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Layard 2  said  of  these  terms 
that  it  was  '  scarcely  necessary  to  say '  that  they 
amounted  to  the '  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe.'  But  it  is  '  scarcely  necessary '  to  reply  that, 
if  Mr.  Layard  was  right,  the  blow  had  been  already 
inflicted  by  the  Constantinople  Conference.  Even 
Mr.  Layard  could  hardly  have  expected  that  Eussia 
would  be  content,  after  the  war,  with  less  than  Lord 
Salisbury  before  the  war  had  been  prepared  to  exact. 
And  the  case  for  Eussia  was  so  clear  that  even  the 
British  Cabinet  directed  the  fleet,  instead  of  going 
up  to  Constantinople,  to  return  to  Besika  Bay.3 

1  It  is  highly  discreditable   to  to    the    assurance   which    Count 

the  British  Government  that,  four  Schouvaloff  had  given  him.     See 

days  after  Lord  Derby's  interview  M.  d'Avril's  comment  on  this  in 

with    Count     Schouvaloff,     Lord  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  277. 

Derby   sent   a    despatch    to    the  2  For  this  paragraph  see  Parl. 

Governments    of    Berlin,     Paris,  Papers,  1878,  Turkey  (No.  3),  pp. 

Rome,  and  Vienna  declaring  that  13-15. 

he  could  recognise  no  peace  which  3  Parl.  Papers,   1878,   Turkey 

did  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  (No.    6),    p.    1  ;     Hansard,    vol. 

European  powers  ;  and,  in  making  ccxxxvii.  p.  580. 
this  declaration,  made  no  allusion 
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CHAP.  Order  and  counter-order  reflected  the  divisions 

XVTII 

• — r- '—  which  were  distracting  the  Cabinet.  They  had 
7  already  lost  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  order  for  the 
fleet  to  sail  involved  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby ; 
the  order  for  its  return  to  Besika  Bay  was  followed 
by  his  return  to  office.1  If,  however,  the  Cabinet 
vibrated  between  action  and  inaction  in  regard  to 
the  fleet,  it  persisted  in  carrying  out  its  original  inten- 
tion of  a  vote  of  credit.  It  might  have  been  argued 
that,  although  such  a  vote  might  have  seemed  to 
be  necessary  in  the  commencement  of  January,  it 
was  hardly  required  towards  the  close.  Parliament, 
however,  rarely  refuses  a  Ministry  a  supply  which  is 
said  to  be  required  to  support  the  interest  of  England, 
and  the  6,000,000/.  which  the  Government  asked  for 
on  the  28th  of  January  was  granted  after  six  nights' 
debate  2,on  the  8th  of  February. 

Pariia-  A  debate  which  had  extended  over  six  nights, 

debate?  an(^  which,  commencing  on  the  28th  of  January, 
had  been  suffered  to  terminate  only  on  the  8th  of 
February,  showed  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had,  at  any  rate,  some  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  course  which  the  Government  was  taking. 
In  fact,  on  the  second  night  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Forster,  with  the  concurrence  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
leaders,  but  against  the  wish  of  Lord  Hartington, 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  con- 
ditions on  which  her  Majesty's  neutrality  had  been 
founded  had  not  been  infringed  '  there  was  no  reason 
for  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  people  by  voting  un- 
necessary supplies.' 4  If  there  was  no  reason  for  add- 

1  Hansard, vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  522.      maurice,  Life  of  Lord  Granville, 

a  Ibid.,  pp.*535,  1310,  1417.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

8  Life  of  Forster,  p.  421 ;  Fitz-          4  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  729. 
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ing  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  while  Mr.  Forster  was  CHAP. 
speaking,  there  seemed  less  reason  for  doing  so  two  ._  Y,ml. 
days  afterwards.  For  the  news  reached  England  on  1878t 
the  2nd  of  February  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed, 
and,  whatever  preparations  might  have  been  necessary 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  there  seemed  no  excuse 
for  them  when  hostilities  were  definitely  suspended.1 
There  was  one  man,  however,  with  whom  Mr. 
Forster  had  not  reckoned.  Even  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  not  more  anxious  to  sustain  the  power  of  the 
Porte  than  the  excitable  diplomatist  who  represented 
or  misrepresented  the  country  at  Constantinople.  On 
the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Layard  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Derby  that  '  although  the  armistice  has  been  con- 
cluded the  Eussians  are  pushing  on  towards  Constan- 
tinople.' On  the  6th  he  added,  '  The  Eussians  have 
occupied  Tchavaldje  in  considerable  force  .  .  .  The 
Turks  have  been  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  Constan- 
tinople quite  undefended.'  These  telegrams  reached 
England  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  February. 
They  created  the  impression  that,  notwithstanding 
the  armistice,  and  in  defiance  of  it,  the  Eussians 
were  pressing  on  to  Constantinople.2  The  impression 
was  so  widespread  that  Mr.  Forster  determined  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1878,  Turkey  nous  sommes  dedans  ! "  a  collo- 

(No.  7),  p.  1.  quial  expression,  meaning  we  have 

3  Madame  Novikoff  says  that  been  deceived.  It  passed  from 

the  panic  in  London  as  to  Russian  mouth  to  mouth  .  .  .  and  next 

occupation  of  Constantinople  arose  morning  several  London  papers 

from  English  ignorance  of  French.  appeared  with  |excited  articles, 

'  While  the  discussion  of  Mr.  commencing  '  "  Nous  sommes 

Forster's  amendment  in  the  dedans !  The  Russians  are  in 

House  of  Commons  was  proceed-  Constantinople  I  Such  was  the 

ing  Count  Schouvaloff,  talking  to  categorical  declaration  of  Count 

a  lady  at  an  evening  party  in  Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  Ambas- 

London,  observed,  "  Oh,  mon  sador." '  Russia  and  England, 

Dieu,  quant  a  Constantinople,  p.  174. 
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CHAP,     acquiesced  in  its  withdrawal.1     When  the  leader  of 
^5ZJ5lx  the    Opposition    thus    abandoned    the    contest   the 
1878.     Government  naturally  secured  an  easy  victory,  and 
the  vote  of  credit  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  day  when  this  vote  was  taken  the  tele- 
graph brought  to  Lord  Derby  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  on  which  the  Eussians  and  the  Turks  had 
agreed ;  and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  Eussian 
advance,  which  Mr.  Layard  had  implied  had  been 
made  in  defiance  of  the  alliance,  had  been  conducted 
in  strict  accordance  with  its  provisions.2  On  the 
other  hand,  it  also  showed  that  the  terms  of  the 
signature  armistice  had  placed  European  Turkey  at  the  mercy 

of  armis*  .  "  * 

tice.  of  Eussia.  In  Mr.  Layard's  language,  'Almost  all 
Bulgaria,  Eoumelia,  and  Thrace,  up  to  the  lines  of 
Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,'  were  placed  in  Eussian 
hands.  And  the  Turks,  Mr.  Layard  added,  were 
already  removing  their  guns  from  the  Constantinople 
lines.  The  Cabinet  thought — Lord  Derby  himself 
agreed  with  his  colleagues  in  thinking — that  in  the 
event  of  any  interruption  of  the  armistice  Constan- 
tinople was  '  absolutely  indefensible,'  and  Mr.  Layard 
was  reminding  the  ministers  of  '  the  danger  that  will 
exist  of  disorder  and  anarchy  in  the  event  of  a  Eus- 
sian advance  to  the  city.'  They  therefore  decided  to 
send,  not  the  fleet,  but  a  detachment  of  the  fleet,  to 
the  Bosphorus,  for  the  protection,  in  case  of  need,  of 
British  subjects  and  of  others  who  might  be  in  danger 
from  an  excited  population.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  misapprehension,  they  invited  the  neu- 
tral powers  to  follow  their  example,  and  they  communi- 
cated their  reason  for  the  action  to  the  Government 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Lord  Derby  added  that  while  the 

1  See  Life  of  Forster,  p.  423.        2  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  1319. 
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armistice  was  unsigned  he  had  regarded  the  despatch     CHAP. 

XVIII 

of  any  naval  force  to  Constantinople  as  unwise  and , L- 

dangerous,  since  Turkey  might  look  upon  it  as  an 
encouragement  to  continue  a  hopeless  resistance, 
and  Eussia  as  '  an  act  of  hostility,  or  at  least  of  de- 
fiance.' But  these  objections  no  longer  applied. 
There  was  no  Turkish  resistance  to  encourage  ;  there 
were  no  military  operations  in  which  we  should  even 
seem  to  be  taking  part.  The  great  issues  of  the  war 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  Europe.1 

The  contradictory  decisions  at  which  the  Cabinet 
had  thus  arrived  reflected  the  rival  views  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  of  Lord  Derby — of  the  party  in  the 
Ministry  which  was  prepared  for  war,  and  of  the 
party  which  desired  peace.  On  the  15th  of  January 
the  Cabinet  had  ordered  the  fleet  to  enter  the 
Dardanelles  ;  on  the  17th  the  order  had  been  can- 
celled. On  the  23rd  of  January,  at  the  price  of 
losing  Lord  Carnarvon's  services,  it  had  ordered  the 
fleet  to  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  go  up  to  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  25th,  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
Lord  Derby's  services,  it  directed  the  fleet  to  return 
to  Besika  Bay.  Finally,  on  the  8th  of  February,  it 
determined  to  send,  not  the  fleet,  but  a  detachment 
of  it,  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  protect  British 
subjects ;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  the  movement  of 
any  appearance  of  menace,  to  invite  other  powers  to 
imitate  our  example  But  this  decision  produced 
unexpected  results.  The  Porte  declared,  on  its  part, 
that  order  and  security  in  Constantinople  had  never 
been  disturbed,  and  refused  to  grant  the  necessary 
Firman  to  enable  the  British  vessels  to  pass  into  the 

1  I  have  given  these  reasons  in      Sir   Stafford   Northcote's  siruila 
Lord  Derby's  words.     Hansard,      language  in  the  House  of  Com- 
vol.  ccxxxvii.  pp.  1319,  1320.     Cf.      mons,  ibid.,  p.  1331. 
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CHAP.  Dardanelles.1  The  Eussians  declared,  on  their  part, 
J^-^L-  that,  with  the  same  desire  to  preserve  order  and  to 
1878.  protect  the  lives  of  Christians  of  every  race,  they 
would  send  a  part  of  their  troops  into  the  city.  The 
two  Governments,  Prince  Gortschakoff  added, '  would 
thus  be  fulfilling  a  common  duty  to  humanity.' 2  And 
the  British  Cabinet  had  thus  the  mortification  of  seeing 
that  their  decision,  which  had  brought  a  detachment 
of  the  fleet  to  Constantinople,  had  elicited  a  protest 
from  the  Turkish  Government,3  and  had  given  the 
Eussians  an  excuse  for  occupying  the  lines  of  Con- 
stantinople— the  very  thing  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent. 

Treaty  Negotiations   between  Eussia  and  Turkey   were 

stefano.  rapidly  pressed  forward,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
peace  between  the  two  powers  was  signed  at  San 
Stefano,  a  little  village  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  close 
to  Constantinople.  By  this  Treaty  the  independence 
of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Eoumania  was  recognised ; 
Bulgaria  was  constituted  an  autonomous  tributary 
principality,  and  Bulgaria  was  defined  to  include  the 
largest  portion  of  Eoumelia.  The  arrangements  con- 
templated by  the  Conference  at  Constantinople  were 
applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A  large  pecuniary 
indemnity  was  imposed  on  the  Porte.  But  the  Czar, 
taking  into  account  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
Turkey,  consented  to  commute  the  greater  proportion 
of  this  indemnity  for  that  part  of  the  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Danube  known  as  Dobrudja ;  and 
Eussia  reserved  the  right  of  transferring  this  territory 
to  Eoumania  in  exchange  for  the  part  of  Bessarabia 
detached  from  her  by  the  Treaty  of  1856.  In  addition, 

1  Parl.  Papers,   1878,  Turkey          3  Hansard,    vol.    ccxxxvii.    p. 
(No.  14),  p.  2.         2  Ibid.,  p.  3.  1599. 
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the  Porte  undertook  to  transfer  to  Eussia  a  slice  of     CHAP. 
Armenia,  and  the  territory  so  ceded  comprised  the    3VI  '.. 
fortress  of  Kars  and  the  port  of  Batoum.1     If  these     1878t 
provisions  are  carefully  examined  they  will  be  found 
closely  to  correspond  with  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  supported  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Constanti- 
nople.    The  chief  difference  between  the  treaty  and 
the  arrangements   consists  in  the  cession  to   Eussia 
of  the  territory  which  she  had  lost  in  1856,  of  the 
exaction  of  an  indemnity,  and  of  the  annexation  of 
an  important  slice  of  Armenia.     It  is  true  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield   rhetorically  declared  that  it   abolished 
'  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe ' 
Dy  creating  '  a  large  state  which,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgaria,  is  inhabited  by  many  races  not  Bulgarians.' 2 
But  the  autonomous  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  bore  a 
close   resemblance  to  the  Bulgaria  which,   in   Lord 
Derby's  instructions  to  Lord  Salisbury,  was  to  receive 
4  a  system  of  local  or  administrative  autonomy  ' ;  and 
it  was  not  quite  clear  why,  if  such  a  recommendation 
could  be  made  before  the  war  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England,  the  development  of  the  same  principle 
after  the  war  should  have  been  regarded  by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  anathema.3 

Peace,  however,  had  been  happily  concluded  ;  but 
some  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were  admittedly 
open  to  revision  by  Europe.  The  Eussian  Government 
had  over  and  over  again  stated  that  Eussia  alone 
did  not  intend  to  settle  European  questions,2  and 
that  their  settlement  would  be  concerted  with  the 

1  The  treaty  is  printed  in  Parl.  tates  to  accept  the  statement  in 

Papers,  1878,  Turkey  (No.  22).  the  text  to  compare  it  with  M. 

8  See  Lord  Beaconsfield' s  Col-  d' Avril's  conclusions  in  Le  Traite 

lected  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  de  Berlin,  p.  255. 

3  I  advise  any  reader  who  hesi- 
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CHAP,    other  powers  of  Europe.     It  might  be  a  matter  for 

._    . 1.    consideration  which  of  the  articles  agreed  upon   at 

1878<  San  Stefano  required  the  sanction  of  Europe,  but 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  some  of  them  (e.g.  the 
retransfer  of  a  slice  of  Bessarabia  to  Eussia)  required, 
if  the  Eussian  promises  were  to  hold  good,  submission 
to  the  other  powers.  On  the  4th  of  February  the 
Government  of  Austria,  recognising  this  necessity, 
The  invited  the  great  powers  to  a  Conference,  which,  it 
Berlin  was  suggested,  should  be  held  at  Vienna, '  to  establish 
an  European  agreement  as  to  the  modifications  which 
it  might  become  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
existing  treaties ; ' l  and  Lord  Derby  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. Some  objection  was  taken  to  Vienna  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and,  after  Baden-Baden  had  been 
suggested,  it  was  finally  decided,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
that  the  Conference  should  be  turned  into  a  Congress, 
and  held  at  Berlin.  In  assenting  to  this  arrangement, 
Lord  Derby  suddenly  made  a  new  claim.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  understood,  in 
the  first  place,  that  all  questions  dealt  with  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  should  be 
considered  as  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  things 
previously  established  by  treaty  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  valid  until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  or,  in  the  words  used  by  him  a  few  days 
afterwards,  'Her  Majesty's  Government  must  dis 
tinctly  understand  before  they  enter  into  Congress  that 
every  article  in  the  treaty  between  Eussia  and  Turkey 
will  be  placed  before  the  Congress,  not  necessarily  for 
acceptance,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered 
what  articles  require  acceptance  or  concurrence  by 
the  several  powers  and  what  do  not.' 2 

1  Parl.  Papers,  1878,  Turkey  (No.  24),  pp.  1,  4.          2  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  the  merits     CHAP. 
of  this  demand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  far     xvm"  . 
exceeded  the  claim  which  Lord  Derby  had  previously     1878. 
made  and  to  which  Eussia  had  assented.     For  while 
Lord  Derby,  up  to  the  9th  of  March,  had  consistently 
held  that  European  questions  (or  questions  affecting 
treaties  to  which  other  European  powers  had  been 
parties)  should  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  the 
powers,  it   had   never  been  suggested   that   all  the 
articles  of  any  treaty  should  be  reviewed  by  Europe. 
Kussia,  however,  in  her  reply  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  meet  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  undertook  that  a  complete  copy 
of  the  treaty  should  be  officially  communicated  to  the 
treaty  powers,  and  that  any  member  of  the  Congress 
should  be  at  liberty  to  refer  to  any  article  of  the 
treaty ;  but  he  added  that  Eussia  could  only  accept 
a  discussion  on  those  portions  of  the  treaty  which 
affected  European   interests  ; l  or,  as   he  afterwards 
explained,2 '  Eussia  left  to  the  other  powers  the  liberty 
of  raising  such  questions  at  the  Congress  as  they  might 
think  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  liberty 
of  accepting  or  not  accepting  the  discussion  of  those 
questions.' 

The  offer  which  the  Eussian  Government  thus 
made  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pledges  which 
it  had  given;  just  as  the  terms  of  peace  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  San  Stefano  followed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  terms  which  Eussia  had  inti- 
mated nine  months  before  that  she  would  demand, 
and  against  which  Lord  Derby  had  not  protested.3 

1  See  Lord  A.  Loftus's  account  2  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

of   his    interview    with    Prince  3  See  Lord  Granville's  remark 

Gortschakoff,  Parl.  Papers,  1878,  on    this    point.     Hansard,    vol. 

Turkey  (No.  24),  p.  7.  ccxxxix.  p.  784. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP.     Russia,  moreover,  had  frankly  admitted  that  it  was 

, — ,—. .  open  to  England,  or  any  other  power,  to  bring  any 

1878.     Of  tjie  ciauses  Of  the  treaty  before  the  Congress,  and 

there  seemed  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Congress 

should  not  meet.    Austria,  which  had  at  least  as  great 

an  interest  in  the   future  of  South-Eastern  Europe 

as  England,  adopted  that  view.     She  considered  that 

the  concessions  which  Russia  had  made  were  adequate ; 

and  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  either  of  England 

or  of  Austria  to  raise  further  difficulties.1 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
He  knew  that  the  temper  of  the  country  in  the  spring 
of  1878  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  previous 
year.  In  1877  the  people  were  still  influenced  by 
the  atrocious  cruelties  which  Turkey  had  committed, 
and  by  the  magic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  rhetoric. 
In  1878  they  were  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
victorious  Russian  army,  and  ready  to  believe  that 
a  Russian  victory  was  equivalent  to  a  British  defeat. 
At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  the  entire  Continent 
desired  peace,  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  a  step  which 
pointed  to  war.  Prince  Gortschakoff's  despatch 
reached  England  on  the  27th  of  March.  The 
Cabinet  at  once  met,  and  decided,  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  advice,  to  call  out  the  Reserves.  The  decision 
deprived  it  of  the  service  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
Lord  guished  members.  Lord  Derby,2  during  his  whole 
resigna8  tenure  of  office,  had  laboured  to  preserve  the  inde- 
tion.  pendence  and  integrity  of  Turkey.  But  Lord  Derby 
was  as  much  in  favour  of  peace  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  prepared  for  war.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  regard  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  as  prudent, 

1  See  MacColl,  Three  Years  of         2  For  Lord  Derby's  resignation, 
the  Eastern  Question,  p.  270.  vol.  ccxxxix.  pp.  100  seq. 
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necessary,  or  warrantable,  and  at  once  retired  from  CHAP. 
a  Government  with  which  for  some  time  he  had  . xvm- 
been  in  disaccord.1  1878. 

In  Lord  Derby's  room  Lord  Beaconsfield  selected 
the  brilliant  statesman  who  had  represented  this 
country  with  so  much  vigour  at  the  Constantinople 
Conference,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
animated  by  very  different  views  on  the  Eastern 
Question  from  those  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury  at  once  issued  a  despatch  to  our  embassies 
abroad  explanatory  of  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  this  famous  document  Lord  Salisbury, 
after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  refusal  of  Kussia  to 
comply  with  the  British  demand,  proceeded  to  criticise 
the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  San  Stefano  ; 
and  he  asserted  that  in  '  every  material  stipulation ' 
they  involved  'a  departure  from  the  Treaty  of  1856.' 
In  Bulgaria  the  treaty  created  a  strong  Slav  State,  pos- 
sessing harbours  on  the  Black  Sea  and  ^gean,  which 
would  be  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  Eussia, 
and  would  thus  confer  on  them  power  and  prepon- 
derating influence  in  those  seas.  A  '  highly  com- 
mendable '  provision  of  improved  institutions  for  the 
populations  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  was  accompanied 
by  the  provision  that  the  law  securing  them  should 
be  framed  under  the  supervision  of  Eussia.  4The 
compulsory  alienation  of  Bessarabia  from  Eoumania, 
the  extension  of  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 

1  Lord  Derby  had  tendered  his  to  take   Cyprus  and  a  point  on 

resignation  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  the  Syrian  coast  with  or  without 

but  had  withdrawn  it.     Hansard,  the  consent  of  the  Sultan.     Lord 

vol.  ccxxxix.  p.  789.     I  have  not  Derby's  account  is  in  ibid.,  vol. 

thought  it  necessary  in  the  text  to  ccxl.  pp.   1793,   1814.     For  Lord 

enter  into  the  controversy  which  Salisbury's    contradiction,    ibid., 

raged  at  that  time  as  to  whether  p.  1809. 
the  Cabinet  did  or  did  not  resolve 

M2 
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CHAP.     Sea  .  .  .  and  the  acquisition  of  the  important  har- 

XVIII 

r-^-*  hour  of  Batoum  will  make  the  will  of  the  Eussian 
L87        Government  dominant  over  all  the  vicinity  of  the 
Black   Sea.     The  acquisition  of  the  strongholds    of 
Armenia  will  place  the  population  of  that  province 
under  the  immediate  influence  '  of  Russia  ;  and  an 
'  indemnity,  of  which  the  amount  is  obviously  beyond 
the  means  of  Turkey  to  discharge,'  would  be    '  an 
Lord         instrument  of  formidable  efficacy  for  the  coercion  of 
the  Ottoman  Government.'     The  combined  effect  of 


despatch.  ajj  these  provisions  would  be  '  to  depress,  almost  to 
subjection,  the  political  independence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Constantinople.'  But  that  Government  was 
able  to  close  or  open  the  straits  which  form  the 
natural  highway  of  nations  between  the  ^gean  and 
the  Euxine.  '  Its  dominion  is  recognised  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Suez  Canal  '  ; 
and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  '  a  matter  of 
extreme  solicitude  to  this  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  this  jurisdiction  belongs  should  be 
so  closely  pressed  by  the  political  outposts  '  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  whole  argument  of  this  famous 
despatch  turned  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Turkey  were  essential  to  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  that 
its  independence  had  been  converted  into  dependence 
on  Russia.1 

The    arguments   which   were   embodied    in   the 

1  The  despatch  will  be   found  sous    1'oeil   jaloux    des    Anglais, 

in   ParL   Papers,   1878,    Turkey  tout  chemin  mene  a  1'Inde.    Done 

(No.  25).      Prince  GortschakofFs  il   faut   que  1'Angleterre   domine 

very  able  reply  to  it  is  in  ibid.  tout     chemin.'      Le     Traite     de 

(No.  27).      M.  d'Avril  has  said,  Berlin,  p.  348. 
'  On   peut    dire    reellement   que, 
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despatch  were  repeated  in  even  stronger  language,  a  CHAP. 
week  afterwards,  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  . — , — 1- 
of  Lords.  The  Treaty,  he  said,  completely  abrogated 
what  was  known  as  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  created  a 
large  state  stretching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  zEgean 
to  be  organised,  supervised,  and  for  two  years  garri- 
soned by  Eussia.  The  distant  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Porte  and 
placed  under  the  administration  of  Eussia.  The 
harbour  of  Batoum  was  to  become  Eussian,  all  the 
strongholds  of  Armenia  were  to  be  Eussian,  and  the 
Black  Sea  was  to  become  as  much  a  Eussian  lake  as 
the  Caspian.  Bessarabia,  moreover,  of  which  Eussia 
was  deprived  after  the  Crimean  war,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  involved  the  freedom 
of  the  Danube — that  freedom  which  was  the  great 
boast  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  '  almost  the 
only  remaining  achievement  of  the  Congress ' — was 
to  be  restored  to  Eussia.  In  fact,  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  said  to 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  subjection 
to  Eussia ;  and  it  was  against  an  arrangement  which 
practically  would  '  place  under  the  command  of 
Eussia,  and  Eussia  alone,  that  unrivalled  situation 
and  its  resources '  which  Europe  had  entrusted  to 
the  Porte,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  Cabinet 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protest.1 

Eight  days  after  this  fiery  blast  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess. 
The  Ministers  proposed  that,  as  the  Legislature  had 
already  sat  for  three  months,  it  should  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  holiday,  commencing  on  the  16th  of 
April  and  only  terminating  on  the  6th  of  May.  But 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxix.  pp.  769-771. 
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CHAP,     it  was  naturally  objected  that  it  was  unwise   that 

XVIII  . 

- — ,_ 1-  Parliament  should  separate,  in  a  period  of  crisis,  for 
L878'  so  long  a  period.  If  it  was  justifiable  to  call  Parlia- 
ment together  at  an  exceptionally  early  date  be- 
cause of  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East,  it  was 
surely  the  more  unadvisable  that  Parliament  should 
adjourn  for  three  weeks  at  a  moment  when  the  rupture 
of  negotiations  about  the  Congress,  the  vote  of  credit, 
and  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves  showed  that  the 
crisis  had  become  more  acute.  This  objection  was 
partly  removed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  state- 
ment that  the  Cabinet  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  settlement,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  again  and  again  approved  the  steps  which 
the  Government  had  taken  with  this  object,  and  by 
his  distinct  assurance  that  '  at  this  moment  there  is 
nothing  in  our  policy  at  all  different  from  that  which 
we  have  repeatedly  declared  to  the  House.' 1  The 
House,  relieved  by  the  satisfactory  tone  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  speech,  adjourned  for  its  holiday ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  members  read  in  their 
newspapers  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 

Indian       bring  some  7000  native  Indian  troops  from  India  to 

troops  at  ° 

Malta.          Malta." 

The  sensation  occasioned  by  this  announcement 
was  not  unnatural.  Parliament  had  been  suffered 
to  separate  on  the  assurance  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  different  from 
that  which  had  been  already  communicated  to  the 
Houses ;  and  in  the  next  dozen  hours  a  new  policy, 
obviously  fraught  with  grave  matter  for  considera- 
tion, and  directly  raising  constitutional  issues  of  high 

1  Hansard,     vol.    ccxxxix.    p.          2  Lang,     Life    of    Northcote, 
1391.  vol.  ii.  p.  110 
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importance,  had  been  sprung  upon  the  nation.  Sir  CHAP. 
Stafford  Northcote  himself,  when  he  saw  the  para-  -J^1!^ 
graph  in  the  Times  in  the  morning,  felt  that  he  would  1878> 
be  accused  of  being  disingenuous.  And  it  seems 
clear  that,  though  the  Cabinet  had  arrived,  '  in  prin- 
ciple,' at  the  decision  to  move  the  troops  some  time 
before,  Sir  Stafford  was  not  aware  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  removal  were  in  so  forward  a  state, 
or  were  likely  to  become  public  property.1  But 
when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  does  not  excuse  the 
statement  which  Sir  Stafford  made.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness, as  leader  of  the  House,  to  know  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  make  no  statement  which  was  contrary  to 
the  facts.  His  character,  indeed,  stood  so  high  that 
everyone  acquitted  him  of  intentionally  misleading 
Parliament ;  but  the  fact  was  none  the  less  certain 
that  he  had  misled  it.2 

Apart  from  the  personal  question  created  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  disingenuous  answer,  the  move- 
ment of  Indian  troops  to  Europe  raised  grave  issues. 
Those  who  shared  the  Prime  Minister's  views,  and 
thought  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  fatal  to 
British  interests  and  British  trade,  were  naturally 
elated  at  a  policy  which  showed  that  Britain  could 
draw  on  her  resources  in  the  East  to  strengthen  her 
position  in  the  West.  These  men  cheered  when  a 
Eadical  Member  of  Parliament  pointed  out  that  a 
government  which  brought  7000  men  to  Europe 
one  year  might  bring  250,000  in  another.3  They  con- 
sidered that  the  weight  which  the  country  would  thus 
acquire  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  danger  to  our  institutions  which 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxix.  p.  1436.      ibid.,  p.  1422. 

2  See    Mr.    Fawcett's    speech,          3  Ibid.,  p.  1423. 
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xvm'  m*gkt  r6811^  fr°m  tne  presence  of  a  huge  and  un- 
1ftfrfl-"  authorised  standing  army  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  did  not  share  the  Prime 
Minister's  alarm,  who  could  not  see  that  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  had  made  either  the  Euxine  a  Eussian 
lake,  or  Constantinople  a  Eussian  dependency,  resented 
the  movement  of  the  Indian  troops  as  unnecessary, 
and  deplored  it  as  an  infraction  both  of  practice  and 
of  law.  No  mean  authority,  Lord  Selborne,  writing, 
not  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but  in  the  calm  of 
later  years,  declared  that  '  no  moveable  forces  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  men  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  current  year,  and  covered  by  the  Mutiny 
and  Appropriation  Acts,  could,  without  the  previous 
assent  in  some  form  or  other  of  Parliament,  be  law- 
fully employed  or  maintained  in  time  of  peace  else- 
where than  in  India  and  for  Indian  service  ;  and  that, 
under  the  expressed  terms  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  1858,  any  use  of  Indian  revenues  (which  it  was 
in  this  case  proposed  to  use,  at  all  events  temporarily), 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  for  any  military 
operations  of  Indian  troops  beyond  the  frontier  of 
India,  was  unlawful,  except  for  preventing  or  repelling 
an  actual  invasion  of  the  Queen's  Indian  possessions 
or  under  some  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.'  l 

These  technical  considerations  need  not,  however, 
detain  the  historian.  Whether  he  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  movement  of  Indian  troops  in  1878,  he 
will  admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  a  Ministry 
is  entitled,  or  even  bound,  to  break  the  law,  with  fair 
reliance,  if  they  have  acted  for  the  public  good,  on 

1  Memorials,  Personal  and  time  is  in  Hansard,  vol.  ccxl. 
Political  ,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  452.  pp.  187  seq.  Cf.  Lord  Cairns's 
Lord  Selborne's  argument  at  that  reply,  ibid.,  p.  211. 
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condonation  of  the  breach  and  confirmation  of  their  CHAP. 
action  by  Parliament.  Apart  from  the  minor  ques-  . .  YpL . 
tion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  language,  the  real  1878- 
question  for  decision  is  whether  the  circumstances  of 
1878  justified  the  policy  on  which  the  Government 
decided.  If  it  was  really  wise  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  war  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  a  good  deal  no  doubt  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  this  drastic  policy.  But  while  the  Oppo- 
sition was  denouncing  and  the  Ministry  was  defend- 
ing the  movement  of  the  Indian  troops,  a  strange 
suspicion  was  gradually  arising  that  the  prophets  of 
the  Cabinet  were  prophesying  falsely ;  and  that,  while 
the  Ministers  were  declaring  that  they  could  not  give 
way,  they  were  secretly  making  terms  with  Eussia. 
It  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  new  Foreign 
Secretary  should  attempt  some  negotiations  with  Eus- 
sian  statesmen.  The  man  who  had  been  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  General  Ignatieff  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  winter  of  1876-7,  and  who  had  played  almost 
as  stout  a  part  as  General  Ignatieff  himself  at  the 
Conference,  must  have  seen  that  his  despatch  of  the 
1st  April,  which  all  the  world  was  praising,  pre- 
sented the  public  with  only  one  side  of  a  difficult 
question.  At  any  rate,  on  the  27th  of  May,  while  the 
Houses  were  still  debating  the  many  complicated  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  movements  of  the  Indian 
troops,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  admitted  that  the  pro- 
spects of  a  congress  had  materially  improved,1  while, 
three  or  four  days  later,  a  Conservative  evening  news- 
paper, availing  itself  of  methods  to  which  newspaper 
enterprise  does  not  usually  stoop,  startled  its  readers 
by  the  announcement  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxl.  p.  748. 
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CHAP.     Schouvaloff  had  come  to  terms,  and  that  '  we  were 
_XVIIL     a^out  to   enter  t^  European  Congress  pledged  to 
1878.     concede  to  Eussia   the   substance  of  the   most  im- 
portant stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.'  l 
Three   days   afterwards,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  Lord 
Salisbury  informed  the  Lords  that  the  invitation  to 
the  Congress  had  been  renewed,  and   had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Her  Majesty's  Government.2 

Amidst  the  satisfaction  which  was  generally 
expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  some  dis- 
quietude was  felt  at  the  conditions  under  which  an 
evening  paper  had  alleged  that  the  Congress  would 
be  held.  While  the  air  was  still  ringing  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  denunciation  of  the  terms  of  San  Stefano, 
the  Globe  was  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
conceded  almost  all  the  conditions  to  which  they  had 
taken  exception.  Lord  Grey  thought,  for  example, 
that  it  was  '  too  monstrous  to  be  believed '  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  quietly  consenting  to  restore 
Bessarabia  (between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth)  to 
Eussia,3  and  he  asked  Lord  Salisbury  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report.  Lord  Salisbury  replied 
that  the  statement  was  '  wholly  unauthentic  '  and  '  not 
deserving  of  confidence.' 4  And,  with  this  untruth  on 
his  lips,  he  set  out  in  the  following  week  for  Berlin. 
Meeting  On  the  13th  of  June  the  Congress  met  in  Berlin, 

of  the  ,  , 

Berlin        and  on  the  next  clay  the  same  evening  paper  which 
Congress.    jia(j  a}rea(jy  published  the  substance  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  Eussia  produced   what   purported   to  be 
its  text.      On  the  t  following  Monday  Ministers  were 
naturally  again  questioned  concerning  this  mysterious 

1  The    words    are    Lord    Sel-  3  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  objected 
borne's,  Memorials,  Personal  and  to  this  part  of  the  Treaty,  Morley's 
Political,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  574. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  ccxl.  p.  1055.  *  Hansard,  vol.  ccxl.  p.  1061. 
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agreement,  which  had  fallen  like  a  bombshell  on  the     CHAP. 

\"VTTT 

Conservative  camp,  and  whose  effect  on  Europe  had  . — , — '- 
been  simply  '  portentous.' l  No  longer  able  to  repeat  1878- 
the  denial  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  given,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  one  House,  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  in 
the  other,  declared  that  the  document  had  evidently 
been  '  furnished  to  the  journal  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished by  some  person  who  had  access  to  papers  that 
were  confidential.  So  far  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  concerned,  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
ment was  totally  unauthorised,  and  therefore  surrep- 
titious ;  and,  as  an  explanation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  it  was  incomplete,  and  therefore  inaccu- 
rate.' 2  These  answers  naturally  failed  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  curiosity  of  either  House.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  declared  that  it  was  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  say  more.  They  had,  nevertheless,  to 
listen  to  a  description  of  their  conduct,  which  must 
have  been  as  unpalatable  as  it  was  true. 

'  My  Lords,  as  the  matter  now  stands  before  the 
country  and  the  world,  England  did  not  enter  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  with  free  hands.  It  stands  before 
Europe  that  England  went  into  that  International 
Assembly  with  a  contract  which,  in  the  main,  aban- 
doned some  of  the  most  important  points  which  I, 
and  some  other  members  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  maintain.'  3  Eight  years  before,  Lord 
Granville  had  been  blamed  for  entering  the  Conference 
of  London,  though  he  was  successful  in  making  even 
Russia  repeat  the  shibboleth  that  she  entered  it  with 
•no  foregone  conclusion.  In  1878  Lord  Salisbury  and 

1  Lord   Houghton's   phrase  in          3  Lord  Houghton  in   ibid.,   p. 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxl.  p.  1571.  -1571. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  1569,  1614- 
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CHAP.     Lord   Beaconsfield   entered  the   Congress   of  Berlin 

XVIII 

• — ,— L*  with  the  knowledge  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 

1  ftVft 

cerned,  they  had  nothing  to  contest,  for  the  conclusion 
was  foregone. 

In  these  circumstances  history  need  not  occupy 
itself  with  the  proceedings  at  Berlin.  The  story  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  convinced  Eussia  that  he  was  in 
earnest  by  ordering  a  special  train  to  carry  him  back 
home  may  be  perfectly  true.  But  a  theatrical  display 
of  this  character  could  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary,  who  had  in  his  pocket  the 
agreement  which  had  been  concluded  between  Lord 
Tre  t  f  Salisbury  and  himself.  So  far  as  Asia  was  concerned, 
Berlin.  Russia  retained  the  port  of  Batoum  and  the  fortresses 
of  Kars  and  Ardahan,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  but  she  surrendered  a  portion 
of  the  adjacent  district,  through  which  the  caravan 
road  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz  ran.1  So  far  as  Europe 
was  concerned,  the  treaty  confirmed  the  retrocession 
of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  Dobrudja. 
It  recognised  the  independence  of  Montenegro  and 
Servia,  and  the  rectification  of  their  frontiers.  It 
invited  the  Sublime  Porte  to  arrange  with  Greece  for 
a  rectification  of  frontiers  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
and  it  provided  that,  if  they  were  unable  to  agree, 
the  six  great  powers  should  offer  their  mediation  to 
facilitate  the  negotiations.2  It  declined  to  revise  the 
indemnity  which,  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  Turkey 
had  undertaken  to  pay.  But  the  new  treaty  accepted  a 
declaration  from  Russia  that  she  would  not  '  seek  to 
annex  territory  in  satisfaction  '  of  payment,  and  that  it 

1  Cf.    Art.    LVIII.    and    LX.  39),  p.  3. 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  Parl.  Papers,  2  See    Protocol   No.  13   of    the 

1878  (No.  38),  p.  30,  with  Lord  Congress,  and  Art.  XXIV.  of  the 

Salisbury's  despatch,  ibid.    (No.  Treaty. 
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should  not  be  preferred  to  debts  guaranteed  by  other    CHAP. 
powers,  or  debts  to  which  Turkish  revenues  had  been    _   ,   '.* 
hypothecated.1   In  all  these  respects  the  arrangements     1878> 
of  San  Stefano  were  practically  confirmed  at  Berlin. 
But  two  important  alterations  were  introduced  into 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.     The  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  handed  over  to  Austria,2 
and  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  two  parts — one,  north 
of  the  Balkans,  to   be  styled  Bulgaria,   which  was 
made  an  autonomous  principality,  paying  tribute  to 
the   Porte  ;    the  other  south  of  the  Balkans,  which 
was   called   Eastern  Eoumelia,3    was    more   circum- 
scribed than  the  Bulgaria  of  the  treaty,  and  was  to 
be  governed  by  a  governor-general  named    by  the 
Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  powers  ;  while 
the  governor-general  was  to  have  the  right  of  sum- 
moning  the    Ottoman   troops   in    the   event   of  the 
internal  or  external  security  of  the  provinces  being 
threatened. 

The  policy  on  which  this  country  insisted  at 
Berlin — or,  to  speak  more  fairly,  which  it  had  ar- 
ranged with  Russia  should  be  adopted  at  Berlin — 
must  be  justified  or  condemned  by  this  portion  of 
the  treaty.  In  all  other  respects  the  treaty — bad 
or  good — was  just  as  bad  or  good  as  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano.  The  differences  between  the  two  treaties 
were  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  movement  of  a 
regiment  or  even  the  ink  of  a  despatch.  But,  so  far 
as  Bulgaria  was  concerned,  there  was  a  striking 
difference  between  the  two  treaties.  It  was  asserted 

1  See  Lord  Salisbury 'a  despatch,  tween  Russia  and  Austria  before 
Parl.  Papers,  1879  (No.  38),  p.  2.  the  war.     See  on  this  point  Rose, 

2  Art.  XXV.  of  Treaty.     I  have  Development    of    the    European 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  Nations,  p.  180. 

into  the   arrangements  which  it          3  See  Articles  XIV.  seq. 
is    believed  were   concluded  be- 
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CHAP,  j  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  restored  to  Turkey  30,000 

. — ,_ L,  square  miles  of  territory  and  2,500,000  people.     But 

1878.     tnese  figures  can  only  be  made  good  if  Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina  are  omitted  from  the  comparison,1  and 

if  it  is  assumed  that  Eastern  Roumelia  is  included  in 

the  territory  which  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of 

j  the  Turk. 

£he..  The  odd  thing    however,  which  at  once  strikes 

Berlin  .  . 

Treaty       any  intelligent  critic  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  that 

•  3  V  O  *J 

either  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Lord  Salisbury  should 
have  supposed  that  the  arrangement  which  they  had 
thus  made  could  by  any  possibility  endure.  If  they 
had  condescended  to  pay  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  history  they  might  have  been  saved  from  a  policy 
which  was  obviously  impracticable.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  divorce  the  Bul- 
garians of  Bulgaria  from  the  Bulgarians  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  recalls  the  decision  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
twelve  years  before,  to  separate  Wallachia  from 
Moldavia ;  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  attempt,  which  brought  this  country  to 
the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  France,  ought  to  have 
saved  the  Ministers  of  1878  from  a  similar  act  of 
folly.  The  famous  decision  of  Berlin  to  set  asunder 
provinces  which  desired  union  was  not,  in  fact,  much 
more  lasting  than  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
In  1885,  with  no  bloodshed,  without  disorder,  the 
I  bantling  which  had  been  conceived  at  Berlin,  and 

1  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  of  the   latter  being  Mussulmans 

even    then    Lord    Beaconsfield's  (Russia   and   England,    p.  119). 

figures     can     stand.        Madame  Madame  Novikoff  has  also  shown 

Novikoff  showed    that    half-free  that  the  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano 

Eastern      Boumelia       contained  corresponds   much   more    closely 

746,000,      re-enslaved      Bulgaria  than  the  Bulgaria  of  Berlin  with 

1,467,000  inhabitants,  35  per  cent.  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Constantinople 

of  the   former  and  40  per  cent.  Conference. 
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which  Lord   Beaconsfield    had    desired    should    be     CHAP. 

christened  Eastern  Eoumelia,1  quietly  proclaimed  its  >— , L- 

union  with  Bulgaria,  and  Prince  Alexander  of  Bui-  1878- 
garia,  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II., 
accepted  the  union.  The  great  powers  of  Europe 
professed  themselves  scandalised  at  the  youngest  little 
principality  on  the  Continent  almost  contemptuously 
disregarding  the  decision  of  Europe.  But  this  country 
neither  moved  a  sepoy  from  India  nor  sent  a  frigate 
to  the  Dardanelles  to  enforce  the  principle  that  what 
Europe  has  laid  down  Europe  alone  could  alter.  On 
the  contrary,  though  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  office, 
England,  under  his  guidance,  supported  the  union 
which  the  same  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  dissolve ;  and  Eussia,  discontented  with 
Prince  Alexander's  conduct,  was  left  alone  to  record 
her  protest  against  it.  The  Lord  Salisbury  of  1885 
was,  indeed,  at  special  pains  to  prove  the  mistake 
which  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  1878  had  made. 

4  Every  week's  experience.'  so  he  wrote,  '  showed 
that  the  Porte  had  little  to  dread  from  the  sub- 
serviency of  Bulgaria  to  foreign  influence  if  only 
Bulgaria  were  allowed  enjoyment  of  her  unanimous 
desires,  and  the  Porte  did  not  gratuitously  place  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people. 
A  Bulgaria,  friendly  to  the  Porte,  and  jealous  of 
foreign  influence,  would  be  a  far  surer  bulwark 
against  foreign  aggression  than  two  Bulgarias,  severed 
in  administration,  but  united  in  considering  the  Porte 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  national  development.' 2 

1  One     of    the     extraordinary  the  two  provinces,'  which  would 

fancies  of   Lord   Beaconsfield  at  otherwise,  he  foresaw,  take  place. 

Berlin  was  that,  by  calling  South  Collected  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

Bulgaria  Eastern   Rournelia,    he  2  Parl.    Papers,  1886,   Turkey 

could  prevent  the   'constant  in-  (No.  1), p.  424.    Cf.  Rose, Develop- 

triguing  to  bring  about  a  union  of  ment  of  European  Nations,  p.  273. 
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CHAP.    A  sound  conclusion,  but  a  conclusion  which  would 
- — , — L-  have  saved  much  embarrassment  if  Lord  Salisbury 
had  impressed  it  on  his  chief  in  1878. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  had  done  some- 
thing more  than  separate  Bulgaria  of  the  north  from 
Bulgaria  of  the  south ;  it  had  conveniently  excluded 
Macedonia  from  the  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano.  That 
province  was  left  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk,  though 
the  Porte  undertook  to  introduce  reforms,  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  applied  to  Crete,  into  the 
administration  of  the  province.1  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  reforms  which  the  Porte  had 
thus  promised  to  introduce  were  never  initiated,  and 
that  Macedonia  remained  the  victim  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
one  condition  in  which  the  treaty  of  Berlin  perma- 
nently and  materially  differed  from  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  was  a  condition  which,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  every  sensible  person  was  disposed 
to  deplore.  For  the  man  who  could  then  prefer  the 
condition  of  Macedonia  to  the  condition  of  Bulgaria 
must  have  been  prepared  to  prefer  plunder  to  pro- 
sperity and  carnage  to  content. 

Thus  the  student  who  will  carefully  compare  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  with  those  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
regard  the  latter  as  one  of  the  great  surrenders  of 
history,  confirming  as  it  did  the  arrangements  against 
which  this  country  had  protested,  and  introducing 
alterations  which  were  either  not  destined  to  endure, 
or  which  a  later  generation  would  almost  unanimously 
condemn.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  recollect  that  the 
Government,  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  had 

1  Art.  XXIII.  of  Treaty. 
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assured  Parliament  that  the  compromise  which  it  had     CHAP. 
made  with  Eussia  presented  only  an  incomplete  and  ,_XVI1^ 
therefore  inaccurate  statement  of  their  policy.      The     1878. 
summer  of  1878  was  destined  to  be  fertile  in  surprises, 
and  the  astonishment  which  was  felt  at  the  awkward  Tlle 
and  unauthorised  publication  of  the  compromise  with  conven- 
Eussia  was  increased  by  the  news  that  another  treaty  tlon* 
had  been  concluded  between  Turkey  and  this  country.  The 
This  treaty  was  signed   on   the    4th    of  June,  nine  £n8??'h 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin.  Treaty. 
It  had  one  merit,  it   was  very  short.     It  declared 
that   if  Batoum,  Ardahan,   Kars,  or   any  of  them, 
should  be  retained  by  Eussia,  and  if  any  attempt  at 
any  future  time  should  be  made  by  Eussia  to  take 
possession  of  any  further  territories  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  England  engaged  to  join 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by 
force  of  arms.     '  In  return,  the  Sultan  promises  to 
England  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed 
upon  later  between  the  two  powers,  into  the  govern- 
ment and  for  the    protection  of  the  Christian   and 
other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  those  territories  ;  and 
in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  pro- 
visions for  executing  her  engagement,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  further    consents    to  assign  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
England.'1 

Guarantees  are  always  obnoxious  to  the  objection  Objections 
that  they  profess  to  decide  beforehand  what  a  country 


will  do  in  circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  tion- 
Guarantees  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 

1  The  treaty  was  followed  up  restoring    Kars    and    her    other 

by  another  treaty  of  the  1st  of  Armenian   conquests  to   Turkey. 

July,  providing  for  the  evacuation  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  744- 

of  Cyprus  in  the  event  of  Russia  748. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,  open  to  the  further  objection  that  experience,  both  in 
JE^L,  1871  and  1876,  has  shown  that  they  are  incapable  of 
1878.  redemption.  But  the  guarantee  of  the  4th  June  1878 
was  open  to  the  criticism  that  its  fulfilment  depended 
on  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms,  and  there 
was  about  as  much  chance  of  such  reforms  being 
undertaken  in  Asiatic  Turkey  as  of  the  sun  again 
standing  still  in  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon.  The  district,  in  fact,  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  undertook  to  protect  against  further  Eussian 
encroachment,  was  the  unhappy  country  destined  be- 
fore the  nineteenth  century  was  closed  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  massacre  which  recalled  all  the  worst  incidents  of 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities ;  and  this  massacre  could  not 
have  occurred  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  insisted  on 
good  administration  as  the  price  of  the  guarantee 
which  he  recklessly  gave. 

But  there  was  another  and  more  striking  objection 
to  the  Convention.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  declaring 
that  every  article  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must 
be  submitted  to  a  Congress,  in  order  that  Europe 
might  decide  how  far  all  or  each  of  them  required 
European  sanction,  but  he  was  simultaneously  con- 
cluding with  Turkey  a  convention  which  he  had 
no  intention  of  submitting  to  Europe.  At  the  same 
moment  he  was  asserting  a  great  principle  by  his 
policy,  and  destroying  the  same  principle  by  his 
example. 

Lord  Cyprus,  however,  still  remained  as  the  outward 

field  and     and  visible  sign  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  triumph ;  and 

Cyprus.      Cyprus  was  regarded  by  his  followers,  the  majority 

of  whom  could  not  have  accurately  described  either 

its  situation  or  its  history,  as  a  position  of  infinite 

strength  and  of  varied  resources.     In  his  youth  Lord 
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Beaconsfield  had  declared  that   the  English  wanted     CHAP. 

XVIII 

Cyprus  and  would  take  it  for  compensation.  The  • — 
English  would  riot  do  the  business  of  the  Turks  again 
for  nothing.1  In  his  age  Lord  Beaconsfield  reverted 
to  the  idea  of  his  youth,  and  argued  that  Cyprus 
would  be  no  burden  to  this  country,  and  that  it  had 
been  selected  as  a  strong  place  of  arms  whose  pos- 
session would  prevent  the  adequate  army  of  an  enemy 
from  marching  through  the  passes  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia  and  menacing  the  dominions  of  the  Queen.2  An  Cyprus, 
ordinary  critic,  not  endowed  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
imagination,  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  pos- 
session of  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  could 
possibly  influence  the  march  of  an  army  through  the 
passes  of  the  Lebanon  or  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  steps  were  taken  either 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  by  any  of  his  successors 
to  make  the  island  the  place  of  arms  which  he 
declared  it  was  to  become.  The  resources  of  the 
island  were  not  much  more  profitable.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's admirers  at  the  time  spoke  of  it  as  a  place 
which  afforded  endless  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  and  the  reception  of  the 
British  emigrant.  There  was  almost  as  much  faith 
in  London  in  the  potentialities  of  Cyprus,  as  (in  the 
most  delightful  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  romances)  there  had 
been  faith  in  the  great  city  of  Hubbabub  in  the 
potentialities  of  the  Island  of  Fantaisie.  The  people 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  inspiration  might  have 
been  almost  inclined  to  cry  'England  and  Cyprus,' 
just  as  the  citizens  of  Hubbabub  had  shouted 
'  Vraibleusia  and  Fantaisie  against  the  world.' 

1  Tancred,  pp.  237-8.  what  he  said  concerning  Cyprus 

2  According  to  Lord  Beacons-      deserves  to  be  remembered.    Life 
field's  biographer,  Mr.  Hitchrnan,      of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  p.  552. 

N  2 
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CHAP.  In  the  romance, '  before  the  president  and  governor 

XVIIL.   and  deputy-governor  and  storekeepers  had  embarked,1 

L878.     ^e  Vraibleusian  journals,  who  thought  that  the  public 

had  been  satiated  with  congratulations  on  the  Colonial 

Cyprus       System,  detected  that  the  present  colony  was  a  iob.' 

andVrai-     TJ    .  ..  .      ..         *\   .  .  .          T     i     i 

bieusia.  In  the  reality,  it  took  the  British  people  a  little  longer 
to  discover  that  the  new  island  did  not  even  pay  its 
way.  With  a  magnificent  contempt  for  wealth,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  provided  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  who  was  affirming  his  desire  '  of  extending 
and  strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship,' 2  should 
not  pecuniarily  suffer  from  the  British  occupation  of 
the  island.  He  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  Sultan 
should  receive  the  revenues  which  his  officers  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  extracting  by  Turkish  methods 
from  an  impoverished  people.  The  remains  of  the 
revenue  were  quite  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  expensive  establishment — a  high  commissioner,  a 
commander  of  the  forces,  a  chief  secretary,  a  receiver- 
general,  a  chief  justice,  a  puisne  judge,  a  Queen's 
advocate — with  which,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
precedent  in  the  romance,  the  Colonial  Office  thought 
it  necessary  to  equip  its  latest  acquisition.  No  one,  in 
fact,  gained  except  the  Sultan,  who  found  the  British 
Government  acting  as  his  tax-gatherer.  At  last  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  the  sense  to  recollect  that, 
while  he  was  paying  over  a  large  sum  to  the  Sultan, 
the  Sultan  was  neglecting  to  provide  the  interest  of 
the  loan  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  France  and 
England  during  the  Crimean  war.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  intercept  the  Cyprus  tribute  for  the  pur- 

1  In  the    romance    this  great  tary  thought  he  had  discovered, 
establishment   was    sent,   not  to          2  The  words  are  the  words  of 

Fantaisie,  but  to  a  still  stranger  the  Preamble  to  the  Convention, 

island  which   the    Private  Secre-  State  Papers,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  744. 
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pose  of  satisfying  the  Turkish  creditors.    And  thence-     CHAP. 

.  xvni 

forward,  though  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  continued  - — , — '-> 

1878 

insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  government, 
they  provided  means  for  meeting  another  burden 
which  the  necessities  or  the  dishonesty  of  the  Porte 
had  thrown  on  the  British  taxpayer.1 

One  other  result   of  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  views  of 

1? 

remains  for  record.  Aimed  at  Eussia,  it  was  re- 
garded as  unpalatable  in  France.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  communicating  the  convention  to  the  French 
Government,  tried  to  make  it  appear  as  an  example 
of  British  moderation.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  '  repeatedly  pressed '  to  occupy  Egypt,  or 
at  least  the  borders  of  the  Suez  Canal.  They  had 
likewise  been  recommended  to  occupy  some  part  of 
the  coast  of  Syria,  such  as  Alexandretta.  But  they 
had  turned  '  a  deaf  ear '  to  such  suggestions,  and  had 
contented  themselves  with  temporarily  occupying 
Cyprus  until  such  time  as  Eussian  statesmen  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  territory  which  they  had 
acquired  was  costly  and  unproductive,  and  should 
abandon  it  '  as  a  useless  acquisition.'  But  the  recital 
of  this  moderation  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  France.  She,  on  the  contrary,  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  fear  that  her  special  interests  in 
the  Levant  would  be  compromised  by  the  action  of 
the  British  Government.  The  surprise  and  uneasi- 
ness which  had  been  created  in  France  were,  so  her 
Minister  affirmed,  partially  allayed  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's explanations.2  But  they  were  probably  more 

1  In    Popanilla,     storekeepers  island,    rotting    on    the    ground, 

were  sent  out  without  stores;  stores  Life  of  Childers,  vol.  i.  pp.  284- 

were  sent  out  to  Cyprus  without  288. 

storekeepers.     Mr.  Childers  found          -  State  Papers,   vol.  Ixix.   pp. 

them,  in  1880,  when  he  visited  the  1345,  1348. 
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CHAP,  effectually  set  at  rest  by  the  assurance,  which  she 
^_ — , — L-  had  received  in  Berlin,  that  French  predominance  in 
L878.  Tunis  would  not  be  unfavourably  regarded  by  Great 
Britain ; l  and,  by  the  advice  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
that  Austria  should  occupy  Bosnia,  France  Tunis,  and 
England  Egypt.  For — and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  one  man  in  Europe  understood  the  situation — 
4  a  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
the  only  pacific  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.' 2 
Kesuits  of  ^-s  ^e  direct  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
the  Berlin  population  of  European  Turkey  had  been  reduced 
from  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  some  six  millions 
of  people.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  had  hardly  contem- 
plated so  large  a  beneficial  result  when  he  had  urged 
that  the  Zaptiehs  and  the  Mudirs,  the  Bimbashis  and 
the  Yugbashis,  with  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas, 
should  clear  out,  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage, 
from  Bulgaria.3  But  the  indirect  results  were  even 
larger.  Cyprus,  Tunis  and  Egypt  were  removed  from 
Turkish  rule.  These  great  changes  were  effected,  or 
were  shortly  to  be  effected,  with  the  best  conse- 
quences to  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  the  peace 
of  Europe,  But  the  strange  thing  about  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  that  the  Ministers,  who  had  opposed 
almost  every  one  of  its  provisions,  declared  that  they 
had  secured  '  peace  with  honour,'  and  deluded  them- 
selves by  believing,  'or  inducing  their  fellow-country- 
men to  believe,  that  these  things  had  been  done  in 
the  name  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

1  See,  inter  alia,  Encyclopaedia  p.  273. 

Britannica,   Supplement   to    the  3  Bulgarian    Horrors,   p.    61. 

IXth   edition,   sub  verbo   Tunis;  For  the   statistics   of  population 

and  cf.  Rose,  The  Development  quoted    in    the    text,     see    Mr. 

of  the  European  Nations,  p.  328.  Gladstone's  speech,  Hansard,  vol. 

a  Life  of  Lord  Granville,  vol.  i.  ccxlii.  p.  672  h. 
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For  it  was  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  CHAP. 
Ottoman  Empire  at  which  the  Government  professed 
to  aim ;  and  it  was  the  partition  of  Turkey  which 
they  claimed  to  have  prevented.  They  persuaded 
themselves,  or  at  any  rate  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  public,  that  a  policy  which  had  given 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria,  Thessaly  to  Partition 
Greece,  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain,  an  important  tract 
of  Armenia  to  Eussia,  which  had  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  had  created 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  which  had  pro- 
vided for  the  ultimate  separation  of  Egypt  and  Tunis, 
was  not  partition.1  When  the  Congress  at  Berlin 
had  defined  the  limits  of  the  New  Bulgaria,  Prince 
Bismarck  had  thrown  out  the  correct,  and  possibly 
sarcastic,  observation  that  European  Turkey  once 
more  exists.2  The  modern  student,  who  recollects 
that  Eastern  Koumelia  has  long  since  been  absorbed 
in  the  Bulgaria  from  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  tried 
to  divorce  her,  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
European  Turkey  still  exists.  Perhaps  even,  if  at 
some  future  day  Bulgaria  should  enlarge  her  boun- 
daries by  including  all  the  districts  which  San  Stefano 
allotted  to  her,  some  future  statesman  may  say,  with 
equal  truth,  Turkey  in  Europe  still  exists. 

If  Turkey  in  Europe  still  existed,  the  policy  of 
April  had  disappeared  in  July.  The  object  to  which 
the  Government  professed  to  attach  importance  when 

1  '  My  Lords,  in  consequence  of  p.  188. 

that  arrangement ' — the   occupa-  -  '  My  Lords,  when  the  line  of 

tion  of  Bosnia  by  Austria — '  cries  the  Balkans  was  carried — and  it 

have  been  raised  against  our  par-  was  not  carried  until  after  long 

tition  of  Turkey.     My  Lords,  our  and  agitating  discussions — it  was 

object  has  been  directly  the  re-  said  by  that  illustrious  statesman 

verse.     Our  object  has    been   to  who  presided  over  our  labours, 

prevent  partition.'  Lord  Beacons-  that  Turkey  in  Europe  once  more 
field's    Selected  Speeches,  voL  ii.  .   exists.'     Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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CHAP,     they  called  out  the  Keserves  was  dismissed  as  un- 
jLViii^    impOrtant   when   they   came  into   Congress.      Lord 

1878.  Beaconsfield  has  conferred  a  debt  on  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  by  conferring  on  it  some  of 
the  most  delightful  literature  in  the  language.  But 
in  the  realm  of  his  romance  there  is  nothing  more 
romantic  than  his  two  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  which  preceded  and  succeeded  his  mission  to 
Berlin.  An  interval  of  one  hundred  days  separates 
the  two  in  point  of  time.  The  distance  which  sepa- 
rates them  in  argument  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
the  cyphers  in  which  unimaginative  man  notes  the 
immensities  of  time  and  space. 
£ord  In  the  earlier  of  the  two  speeches  Lord  Beacons- 

Beacons- 

field's  two  field  declared  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  abolished 
the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe,  and 
abrogated  what  is  known  as  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  restored  Macedonia  to  the  Turk, 
but  it  handed  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to 
Austria.  The  balance  of  gain  and  loss  was  not  very 
material,  yet  the  later  of  the  two  speeches  claimed 
that  Turkey  in  Europe  continued  to  exist.  The 
speech  of  April  declared  that  San  Stefano  had  made 
the  Black  Sea  as  much  a  Kussian  lake  as  the  Caspian. 
'  The  harbour  of  Batoum,1  which  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  Porte,  is  seized  by  Kussia ;  all  the  strongholds 
in  Armenia  are  seized  by  Kussia.'  At  Berlin  these 
arrangements  were  confirmed.  But  in  the  July 
speech,  Eussia  naturally  expected  to  find  some 
reward  in  her  conquests  in  Armenia  for  the  sacrifices 
which  she  had  made.  '  Well,  my  Lords,  consider 

1  In  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  as  '  the  important  harbour  of  Ba- 

of  the   1st  April,   on  which  the  toum.'  Parl.  Papers,  1878,  Turkey 

speech   of    the    8th    of  April  is  (No.  25),  p.  4. 
founded,    Batoum  is   spoken    of 
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what  these  conquests  are.  There  was  the  strong  CHAP. 
fort  of  Ears.  .  .  .  Three  times  has  Eussia  captured  .  .xv.ni:  • 
Kars.  Three  times,  either  by  our  influence  or  other  1878. 
influences,  it  has  been  restored  to  Turkey.  Were 
we  to  go  to  war  for  Kars,  and  restore  it  to  Turkey, 
and  then  to  wait  till  the  next  misunderstanding 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  when  Kars  would  have 
been  taken  again  ?  .  .  .  Then,  my  Lords,  look  at  the 
case  of  Batoum.1  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what  is  this  Batoum 
of  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  It  is  generally 
spoken  of  in  society  and  the  world  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  Portsmouth,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  should  be 
rather  compared  with  Cowes.  It  will  hold  three 
considerable  ships,  and  if  it  were  packed  like  the 
London  Docks  it  might  hold  six ;  but  in  that  case 
the  danger  if  the  wind  blew  from  the  north  would 
be  immense.'  In  April,  again,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  laid  particular  stress  on  the  retrocession  of 
Bessarabia.  '  It  is  not  a  matter  of  trifling  or  local 
interest  which  is  at  stake.  The  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  with  regard  to  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  was 
one  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  placed  the  utmost 
stress  and  to  which  he  attached  the  very  greatest 
importance.  .  .  .  The  Congress  of  Paris  was  nearly 
breaking  up  because  of  the  efforts  made  not  to  have 
that  article  carried  into  effect.'  But  in  the  July 
speech  Bessarabia  occupies  quite  another  position.  . 
It  is  only  incidentally  referred  to  as  '  a  very  small 
portion  of  territory,  occupied  by  130,000  inhabitants.' 
In  the  famous  speech  in  which  he  apologised 
for  his  conduct  on  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867,  Lord 


1  M.  d'Avril,  who — unlike  Lord  seul  bon  port  sur  la  cote  sud- 
Beaconsfield — knows  what  he  is  orientale  de  la  Mer  Noire.'  Le 
talking  about,  calls  Batoum  '  le  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  260. 
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CHAP.     Beaconsfield  had  declared  that  he  'had  to  prepare 

XVIIT 

- — ,_!-  the   mind   of  his  country,   he   had   to    educate  his 

L87®*  party.' 1    In  the  hundred  days  which  elapsed  between 

what  his  two  speeches  in  1878,  or  rather  in  the  shorter 

might  interval  between  the  8th  of  April  1878,  the  date  of 

have  been.  * 

the  first  of  these  speeches,  arid  the  3rd  of  June,  when 
the  invitation  to  the  Congress  was  finally  accepted, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  accomplished  the  far  harder  task 
of  educating  himself.  He  unlearned  all  that  he 
thought  he  had  established  as  true  about  Turkey 
itself,  and  about  Kars,  Bessarabia,  and  Batoum,  and 
he  learned  a  great  deal  about  these  places  which  was 
not  to  be  discovered  from  the  ordinary  text-books. 
If  he  had  secured  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  a 
little  further  it  is  possible  he  might  have  ascertained 
from  the  teachings  of  history  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly divorce  the  Bulgaria  of  the  north  from  the 
Bulgaria  of  the  south  by  the  childish  device  of 
giving  it  a  new  name.2  He  might  have  learned 
from  the  lessons  of  geography  that  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus  could  not  control  the  caravan  road 
between  Trebizond  and  Tabriz.  The  historian,  how- 
ever, who  rejoices  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  learned  so 
much,  has  no  right  to  complain  that  in  so  few  weeks 
he  did  not  learn  more.  If  it  were,  indeed,  legitimate 
even  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  regret  that  the  information 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  acquired  in  June  he  had 
not  obtained  in  the  previous  February.  For  if  in 
February  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  realised  that  the 

1  Selected  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  intriguing  between  it  and  North 
479.  Bulgaria  to  bring  about  a  union 

2  '  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  between  the  two  provinces.'   Lord 
by  some  to  call  it  South  Bulgaria ;  Beaconsfield's  Collected  Speeches, 
but  it  was  manifest  that  with  such  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

a  name  there  would  be  constant 
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exclusion  of  the  Turk  from  two  thirds  of  European     CHAP. 

.         XVIII 

Turkey  was  not  an  act  of  partition  ;  that  Bessarabia  - — 
was  only  a  very  small  portion  of  territory,  occupied 
by  130,000  inhabitants;  that  Kars  was  a  fortress 
which  Russia  had  already  taken  three  times,  and  was 
certain  to  take  again ;  and  that  the  important  har- 
bour of  Batoum  would  hold  only  three  considerable 
ships — what  evils,  what  dangers,  what  anxieties 
might  have  been  avoided  !  The  Cabinet  might  have 
remained  compact;  the  Reserves  might  have  been 
left  to  fulfil  their  domestic  duties  at  home ;  the  British 
fleet  might  have  neither  passed  nor  repassed — nor 
passed  or  repassed  again — the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  the  Indian  Sepoys  might  not  have  been 
brought  to  Malta ;  the  Exchanges  of  Europe  might 
not  have  been  perturbed  by  rumours  of  war ;  and 
the  people  might  have  joined  their  chosen  Minister  in 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  at  San  Stefano,  and 
which  were  happily  to  be  sanctioned  at  Berlin.1 

1  '  Ma  conviction  est  qu'en  con-  I'affranchisseuient   des   Bulgares, 

tribuant,  en  1828,  a  1'affranchis-  le     Ministere    Tory    faisait    les 

sement  des  Grecs,  les  Anglais  ont  affaires  de  la  Russie.'     D'Avril, 

fait  les    affaires   de   1'Angleterre.  Le  Traite  de  Berlin,  p.  158. 
En  s'acharnant,  en  1876,  centre 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EITUAL   AND   RELIGION. 

Theposi-    THOSE  who  have  floated  down  some  broad  estuary 

tion  of  the  ,.,,.-,. 

English  to  the  ocean  may  nave  noticed  that,  while  the  tide  is 
the'middie  bearing  them  to  the  sea,  some  contrary  current  here 
nineteenth  an^  tnere  *s  making  towards  the  land.  If  they  happen 
century,  to  be  caught  by  these  chance  eddies  they  may  mistake 
the  backwater  for  the  stream,  and  fancy  even  that 
the  tide  is  still  flowing,  which  has  long  commenced  to 
ebb.  This  image — if  imagery  be  permissible — may 
help  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  revela- 
tions of  geology,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  studies 
of  scholars,  the  teaching  of  philosophers  had  loosened 
'  the  ark  of  the  covenant '  from  its  ancient  moorings. 
It  was  slowly  drifting  from  the  safe  harbour,  where 
authority  had  sheltered  it  from  the  blasts  of  criticism, 
to  some  unknown  and  some  unfathomed  sea.  But 
while  the  vessel  of  the  Church  was  '  driving  adrift ' — 
while  it  might  be  said  of  her  inmates,  '  and  whither, 
they  wot  not  who  make  thither ' — some  of  its  crew, 
embarked  in  one  of  her  skiffs,  had  been  caught  by 
a  chance  and  superficial  eddy  and  had  been  borne 
backwards  to  the  haven.  Noticing  their  own  pro- 
gress they  fancied  that  they  had  found  a  path  on 
which  the  ark  itself  might  be  steered  back  to  the 
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protection  of  authority      They  failed — they  may  be     CHAP. 
pardoned  for  failing — to   distinguish  the  great  from  -      .  '  - 
the  little,  the  accidental  from  the  real ;    they  knew 
not  that  the  mighty  tide,  in  which  their  own  back- 
water was  an  eddy,  was  bearing  them  slowly  but 
irresistibly  to  the  unknown.1 

Metaphors  apart,  the  great  question  before  the 
religious  world  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  possibility  of  maintaining  religion  as 
Christianity  had  maintained  it  before  the  inroads  of 
science.  Astronomy,  in  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
had  enlarged  the  ideas  of  space  and  had  degraded 
this  little  planet  from  the  position  which  authority 
had  assigned  to  it  as  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Geology  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  enlarging  the 
ideas  of  time,  and  showing  that  a  period,  covering 
tens  of  thousands  of  years,  must  be  substituted  for 
the  brief  interval  which  separated  us  from  the 
23rd  October,  4004  B.C. — the  day  on  which  the 
then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  authoritatively  declared 
that  man  had  been  created.  Evolution  had  already  in- 
sisted that  the  great  changes  of  the  past  were  not  to 
be  '  explained  as  catastrophes  followed  by  successive 
creations,2  but  as  the  product  of  the  continuous 
play  of  forces  still  at  work.'  It  was  on  the  eve 
of  announcing  that  man  himself  had  no  separate 
origin,  but  was  derived,  through  various  and  minute 
changes,  effected  in  millions  of  years,  from  some 
primitive  form  common  to  all  life.  In  the  presence 
of  such  mighty  problems  as  these  which  were  then 

1  Warfare'Tof    Science    with      Mr.    Brodrick,   in   the   Political 
Theology,  vol.'i.  p.  256.  History  of  England,   vol.  xi.  p. 

2  The   words   are   taken  from      428. 
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CHAP,     presented  to  the  religious  world,  the  questions  which 

- — -^-  were  agitating  the  Church — the  vestments  which  its 

ministers  should   wear,    the   exact    places  at  which 

they  should  stand  in  their  ministrations — seemed  to 

»     the   ordinary  mind   mere   trappings    and  fringes,  of 

little  or  no  importance.     What  could  God  Himself 

think  if,  when  the  whole  revelation  which  His  devout 

followers  had  attributed  to  Him  was  in  question,  they 

were  wrangling  over  the  colour  of  a  garb  or  the 

posture  of  a  minister  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  fair  to  recollect  that  the  men  who 
originated  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  whose  suc- 
cessors roused  the  animosity  of  the  people  by  the 
introduction  of  those  practices  into  the  services  of 
the  Church,  were  actuated  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
not  unnatural  desire  to  defend  the  Church  from  the 
double  attack  which  was  directed  against  its  spiritual 
and  temporal  position.  Cardinal  Newman  always 
dated  the  Oxford  Movement  from  the  sermon  which 
Mr.  Keble  preached  at  Oxford  in  July  1832,  on 
national  apostasy l ;  and  the  motive  which  inspired 
this  sermon  was  the  proposed  suppression  of  certain 
Irish  bishoprics  by  Lord  Grey's  Government.  But 
if  the  promoters  of  the  Oxford  Movement  were 
anxious  to  defend  the  Church,  they  saw,  or  thought 

1  See  History  of  England,  vol.  support  a  far  more  sweeping 
v.  p.  274.  In  that  passage  I  en-  measure  of  disestablishment  and 
deavoured  to  deal  with  the  main  disendowment.  I  assume  that 
features  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Keble 's  reply  to 
In  this  chapter  I  am  only  anxious  Cardinal  Newman  on  Mr.  Glad- 
to  point  out  the  connection  be-  stone's  intention  to  disestablish 
tween  the  Oxford  Movement  and  the  Irish  Church — '  And  is  not 
Ritualism.  For  Keble's  sermon  that  just  ?  '  See  Life  of  Pusey, 
see  Mr.  Benn's  severe  criticism  vol.  iv.  p.  Ill ;  a  remark  made 
in  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  at  Hursley  on  the  occasion  when 
Century,  pp.  350, 351.  Mr.  Benn  Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble  met 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  time  almost  by  accident, 
was  coming  when  Keble  was  to 
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they   saw,   that   its  reform  was  indispensable  to  its     CHAP. 

XIX 

defence.  The  seven  or  eight  thousand  clergymen  - — ,__^ 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
signed  an  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  restoring  Church  dis- 
cipline, maintaining  Church  principles,  and  checking 
the  progress  of  Latitudinarianism,1  were  largely  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  It  was  iust  as  certain  to  them  then  The  laxity 

T  T      i        •  11  T  of  the 

that  the  clergy  were  disobeying  the  clear  directions  clergy, 
of  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is  plain  to  the  ordinary  man 
now  that  the  Eitualists  are  disregarding  the  rubrics. 
The  Prayer  Book,  for  example,  had  directed  that 
every  priest  and  deacon  should  say  daily  morning 
and  evening  prayer  either  privately  or  openly,  and 
that  every  curate  ministering  in  the  parish  church 
or  chapel,  '  being  at  home  and  not  being  otherwise 
reasonably  hindered,'  should  say  the  same  in  the 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  ministered.  But  it 
was  notorious  that  the  parish  church  was  uniformly 
closed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  that  the  curate, 
who  was,  perhaps,  out  shooting  with  the  squire  or 
following  the  hounds,  or  fishing  some  favourite 
stream,  paid  no  regard  to  this  order.  The  Prayer 
Book  had  directed  that  in  cathedrals  and  chapter 
churches  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  adminis- 
tered on  every  Sunday  and  holy  day,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  chapter  should  communicate  ;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  this  rule  was  commonly  dis- 
regarded. The  Prayer  Book  had  directed  that  every 
parishioner  should  communicate  three  times  a  year, 
and  there  were  many  rural  parishes  in  which  the 

1  Brodrick,   Political   History     -Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
of  England,  vol.  xi.  p.  337  ;  cf. 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


The  views 
of  the 
'  Broad ' 
Church. 


Communion  was  not  administered  more  than  three 
times  annually.  The  Prayer  Book  had  enjoined  the 
observance  of  certain  festivals  and  fasts,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  there  were  parishes  in  which 
neither  Christmas  Day  nor  Good  Friday  was  cele- 
brated.1 The  Prayer  Book  was  silent  on  any  change 
of  vestment  by  the  minister  during  any  portion  of 
the  service,  and  every  clergyman  in  England  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  off  his  white  surplice  and  putting 
on  a  black  gown  when  he  went  from  the  Communion 
Table  to  the  pulpit  to  preach  his  hebdomadal  ser- 
mon. The  Prayer  Book  had  directed  that  when 
there  was  no  Communion  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
militant  should  be  read,  and  when  there  was  no 
Communion  it  was  almost  invariably  omitted. 

Lax  as  the  practice  of  the  Church  already  was, 
many  of  its  more  active  members  were  in  favour  of 
increasing  laxity.  It  was  asserted  that  some  of  the 
bishops  were  in  favour  of  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
Pamphlets  recommended  that  the  creeds  should  no 
longer  be  recited  in  public  worship  ;  everything  was 
to  be  done,  or  to  be  undone,  which  would  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  Nonconformist  flocks  into  the  fold 


1  See  the  charge  of  Horsley, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1800: 
'  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  the  feast  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity,  and  the  stated  fasts  of 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday 
even  in  the  smallest  country 
parishes.'  And  again :  '  Four 
celebrations  in  the  year  are  the 
very  fewest  that  ought  to  be 
allowed  in  the  very  smallest 
parishes.'  I  owe  my  knowledge 
of  this  charge  to  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  ad- 
mirable evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
cipline. See  his  answer  to  Ques- 


tion 12855.  When  Dr.  Arnold 
went  to  Rugby  he  found  that  the 
Communion  was  only  adminis- 
tered four  times  annually ;  Stan- 
ley's Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
In  the  second  Report  of  the 
Ritual  Commission  of  1867,  p. 
298,  it  is  incidentally  stated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  observance  of  Good 
Friday  had  almost  ceased  in  Eng- 
land. Its  observance  was  revived 
in  1777  by  Archbishop  Cornwallis 
and  Bishop  Porteus,  of  London, 
and  its  revival  produced  '  incon- 
ceivable clamour,  uproar,  and 
rage.1 
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of  the  Establishment.     With  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold     CHAP. 

XIX 

the  Church  was  not  the  clergy,  but  the  brotherhood ^—> 

of  Christians  in  the  nation.  Questions  relating  to 
Church  government  and  ritual  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  whole  community  being  Christians.1  Each 
particular  church  was  an  authority  to  the  members 
of  that  church,  and  traditions  were  only  corruptions, 
more  or  less  ancient,  and  more  or  less  mischievous,  of 
the  true  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the  The  views 
Oxford  Movement  was  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  ?High' 
With  them  episcopacy  was  a  Divine  institution  abso-  church- 
lutely  necessary  for  salvation.  Communion  with  a 
non-episcopal  Church  was  anathema.  Ordination 
had  come  down,  in  unbroken  succession,  through 
the  Apostles,  from  Christ  Himself;  and  though 
the  Church  of  England  had  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Eome — or,  as  some  enthusiasts  would 
have  said,  the  Church  of  Eome  had  separated 
itself  from  the  primitive  Church — the  validity  of 
orders  in  both  Churches  was  equally  assured. 
The  government  of  the  Church,  from  that  stand- 
point, naturally  rested  with  the  bishops ;  but  the 
bishop  delegated  to  the  priest  some  of  his  more 
important  functions.  The  ordinary  parish  priest,  in 
administering  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  was  work- 
ing the  miracle  of  washing  away  sins.  In  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  was  working  the 
greater  miracle  of  securing  '  the  Blessed  Presence 
of  Christ  Himself ' 2  with  the  elements  on  the  altar. 
But  the  ordinary  parish  priest  was  not  merely  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  working  these  great  and 

1  SeeforthisparagraphChurch's      of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  " 
Oxford  Movement,  pp.  6,  7  ;  Life          -i  The  phrase  is-Dr.  Pusey's. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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CHAP,     almost   incredible   miracles  :    he  was    also  endowed 

YTY 

.  _  ,'  '  ^  with  the  actual  power  of  remitting  sins  and  of  ab- 
solving men  from  sin.  Some  men,  indeed,  taught 
that  confession,  with  its  attendant  absolution,  should 
only  be  used  in  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances. 
Others  made  it  the  indispensable  support  of  a  Chris- 
tian life.  But  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  its 
habitual  or  its  occasional  use,  no  one  connected  with 
the  Oxford  Movement  had  any  doubt  that  the  Prayer 
Book  had  recommended  confession,  and  had  invested 
the  priest  with  the  power  of  absolving  the  penitent, 
after  confession,  from  his  sins. 

Thus,  between  the  men  who  were  respectively 
labelled  High  and  Low  Church,  the  gulf  was  very 
great.  For  with  one  set  of  men  the  clergyman  was 
a  priest  ;  baptism  a  new  birth  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  Communion  Table  an  altar.  With 
the  other  set  the  clergyman  was  a  minister,  baptism 
a  symbol,  the  Lord's  Supper  a  memorial  service,  the 
Communion  Table  the  table  on  which  the  memorial 
feast  was  served.  It  followed  that,  while  with  one 
set  of  men  the  government  of  the  Church  was  vested 
in  the  sacerdotal  order,  with  the  other  set  of  men 
the  clergy  were  merged  in  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful  who  comprised  and  constituted  the  Church. 

These  Holding  these  different  views,  it  was  natural  that 

views  ° 

reflected     they  should  endeavour  to  give    expression  to  them 
architec-    in  the  churches  where  the  people   met,  and  which 


church*  ^ey  use(^  *n  ^e  worsflip  °f  God.  With  the  Low 
ritual.  Church  all  that  was  necessary  was  some  convenient 
building  large  enough  to  contain  the  congregation  of 
the  parish.  All  unnecessary  ornaments  were  dis- 
carded, or  at  any  rate  disliked,  as  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrines  to  which  their  brethren  of  the 
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High  Church  were  committed.     But  with  the  Hisrh     CHAP. 
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Church  the  church  was  the   building  in  which  the   r^^- 

faithful  were  periodically  collected  to  contemplate  a 
stupendous  miracle,  and  to  assist  at  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  :  the  chancel  was  the  holy  of  holies,  sanctified 
by  the  Blessed  Presence  of  Christ  Himself  at  every 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  clergy- 
man was  the  priest — far  more  powerful  than  were 
Aaron  and  his  successors— whose  prayers  and  whose 
actions  could  secure  this  presence  at  every  parish 
church  on  every  occasion  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered. 

If  these  views  were  correct  it  followed,  almost 
logically,  that  the  chancel,  in  which  Christ  was 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  His  Presence,  that  the  altar,  on 
which  the  sublime  sacrifice  was  made,  and  that  the 
clergyman  who  was  the  officiating  and  miracle-work- 
ing priest,  should  be  invested  with  every  distinction 
that  could  illustrate  the  significance  of  the  service. 
The  chancel,  separated  from  the  church,  should  be  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  building  ;  the  Communion 
Table,  which  the  Prayer  Book  had  enjoined  should 
be  of  wood  and  movable,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
stone  and  immovable  altar ;  and  the  clergyman,  at 
any  rate  in  the  act  of  celebration,  should  be  attired 
in  vestments  worthy  of  the  sanctity  of  the  rite  and 
the  greatness  of  the  miracle. 

Unluckily  the  whole  tendency  of  English  thought 
had  discouraged  art  both  in  private  and  public 
buildings.  Under  the  influence  of  an  inartistic  and 
careless  generation  nothing  was  done  to  make  the 
church  beautiful  or  its  services  attractive.  The 
buildings,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  our 
forefathers,  were  indeed  in  many  cases  notable 

o  2 
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CHAP,  examples  of  Early  English  architecture.  The  purity 
- — r-^— -  of  earlier  ages  had  made  the  parish  church — like  the 
urban  minster — the  noblest  building  in  the  locality ; 
and  many  an  English  village  possessed  a  House  of 
God  where  the  proportions,  the  columns,  the  sculp- 
ture, the  tracery  in  the  windows  and  the  vaulted 
roof  exhibited,  in  miniature,  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  cathedral.  But  nothing  had  been  done  to 
preserve,  and  much  had  been  done  to  destroy  the 
finer  features  of  the  edifice.  The  Puritans  had  broken 
the  stained  glass  windows  and  ruthlessly  destroyed 
the  sculptured  tombs  ;  their  descendants,  still  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  Puritanism,  had  covered  up  any 
mural  decorations  with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash. 
The  vaulted  roof  had  been  concealed  with  a  flat 
white  ceiling.  The  whole  design  of  the  church  had 
been  hidden  by  the  erection  throughout  its  whole 
body  of  vast  pews  in  which  the  families  of  the 
richer  members  of  the  congregation  were  accommo- 
dated. The  ideas  which  such  men  as  Calvin  had 
introduced  into  Christianity  were  dissociated  from 
beauty,  and  opposed  to  decoration.  In  their  eyes  a 
crucifix  was  a  symbol  of  idolatry. 

The  If  the  venerable  buildings  which  had  been  erected 

andThe8    by  the  piety  of  a  previous  age  had  been  in  many  cases 
separation  disfigured,  the  new  churches  which  had  been  erected 

of  classes  °        .  ' 

in  church,  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  increasing  population  were  plain  unpretentious 
buildings.  The  exterior,  in  the  shape  of  a  barn,  was 
hardly  relieved  by  the  square  tower  in  which  the  bell  or 
bells,  primarily  intended  to  summon  the  parishioners 
to  church,  but  frequently  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses, were  placed.  Inside  any  attempt  at  ornament 
was  sternly  repressed.  There  was,  in  many  cases,  no 
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chancel.      A  portion  of  the  east  end  was  surrounded     CHAP. 

YTY 

by  a  wooden  rail,  inside  which  the  Communion  Table  v_ ,-L- - 

was  placed.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  the  pulpit, 
the  reading  desk,  and  the  clerk's  seat  rose  one  above 
another  towards  the  roof  like  some  great  '  three- 
decker,'  the  word  which  was  commonly  applied  to 
the  structure.  The  squire  and  his  family  were  accom- 
modated in  a  square  pew,  furnished  in  some  cases 
with  the  comforts  of  a  drawing-room,  surrounded 
by  wooden  walls,  on  the  top  of  which  were  curtains 
to  prevent  any  curious  parishioners  from  watching 
the  great  man  and  his  surroundings.  Other  pews, 
equally  high,  but  not  equally  large,  were  assigned  to 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  flock.  The  poor  were 
stowed  away  in  inconvenient  corners  on  less  preten- 
tious benches  where  their  conduct  could  be  closely 
watched  by  their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  If  the 
piety  of  some  former  parishioner  had  endowed  the 
village  with  a  school,  the  children  were  marshalled  to 
a  remote  gallery,  where,  dressed  in  some  quaint  livery, 
the  fashion  of  a  previous  age,  they  bore  the  marks 
of  their  own  dependence  and  testified  to  the  charity 
of  their  benefactor.  Class  was  separated  from  class 
with  as  much  care  as  in  a  modern  railway  train.  On 
those  occasions  when  the  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered, precedence  in  going  to  the  table  was 
observed  almost  as  rigidly  as  in  going  down  to  the 
dining-room  at  a  London  dinner-table.  A  poor  man 
who  had  ventured  on  going  up  to  the  rails  before 
his  richer  neighbour  had  communicated  would  not 
be  ordering  himself  '  lowly  and  reverently  '  before  all 
his  betters.  Whatever  prospects  of  equality  might  be 
held  out  to  the  faithful  in  heaven,  there  was  no  approach 
to  equality  among  the  faithful  in  church  on  earth. 
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CHAP.  A  church  thus  planned,  a  congregation  thus  care- 

YTY 

—^-I—  fully  separated  into  classes,  was  naturally  cold.  Its  cold- 
ness was  not  relieved  by  any  of  the  simpler  decorations. 
At  Christmas,  indeed,  the  pulpit,  the  reading-desk, 
and  possibly  the  lamps  on  the  high  pews,  were  deco 
rated  with  holly ;  at  harvest  festivals  a  few  sheaves 
of  wheat  were  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position  to 
bring  home  to  the  parishioners  the  reason  for  these 
thanksgivings.  But  usually  on  Sundays  no  flowers 
were  admitted  into  the  sacred  building.  The  Com- 
munion Table  especially  was  kept  bare.  The  lilies  of 
the  field  might  furnish  a  text  to  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity :  the  meaner  flowers  of  the  meadow 
might  move  the  poet  to  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears  ; 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  console  or  attract  the 
stolid  congregation  of  an  ordinary  English  church. 
The  The  service  usually  corresponded  with  the  style 

°f  ^ie  building,   and  the  absence  of  all  decoration. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  divest  the  English  Liturgy  of  the 
beauty  which  it  displays  to  every  man  of  culture  or 
feeling.  In  the  whole  realm  of  English  literature  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  renderings  of  some 
of  the  Hebrew  psalms,  than  the  simple  and  sonorous 
language  of  some  of  the  collects,  or  than  the  trans- 
lations of  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the 
Jews.     If  some  future  generation,  when  the  English 
shall  have  perished  from  the  earth,  should  collect  an 
anthology  of  our  language,  it  will  probably  include 
the  description  of  a  storm  at  sea  in  the  Psalms  ;  the 
prayer  for  all  those  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate  ; 
the  story  of  the  revolt  of  Jehu ;  and  the  sublime 
hymn,  '  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people ' — among 
the  noblest  examples  which  the  literature  of  any  age 
or  any  race  has  to  offer.     But  the  average  man  who, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  attended  his  CHAP. 
parish  church  on  Sunday  with  the  regularity  which  — ,_!_, 
carried  him  to  his  office  on  Monday,  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  these  beauties  as  he  slumbered 
through  the  service.  Here  and  there  some  old 
woman  might  derive  comfort  from  the  blessed  word 
Mesopotamia.  But  the  average  Englishman  heard 
unmoved  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  ;  and 
repeated  without  emotion  the  alternate  verses  of  that 
most  pathetic  of  songs,  '  By  the  waters  of  Babylon.' 
Perhaps,  indeed,  if  other  poetry,  say  'Tears,  idle 
tears,'  were  read  to  us  in  alternate  stanzas  by  a  cul- 
tured old  gentleman  whose  voice  was  gone,  and  an 
uncultured  clerk,  whose  voice  was  as  harsh  as  it  was 
loud,  we  might  be  disposed  to  deny  any  merit  to 
Tennyson. 

Music — in  any  proper  sense — was  excluded  almost 
as  rigorously  as  flowers  from  the  dismal  service. 
The  rubrics,  indeed,  allowed  the  Psalms  and 

7  « 

certain  canticles  to  be  either  said  or  sung,  and  in 
colleges  and  cathedrals  services  were  sung  and  in- 
toned. But,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  ordinary  Englishman  would  have  regarded 
the  adoption  of  singing  the  Psalms  as  a  dangerous 
concession  to  Eome.  It  was  the  special  character- 
istic of  his  own  Church  that  everything  should  be 
audible  and  intelligible  to  the  congregation ;  and  if 
the  Psalms  were  once  chanted,  the  next  step  might 
possibly  lead  to  their  being  chanted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Hymns — or  rather  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms — were  usually  sung  at  every  service  ;  but  they 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  sung  at  the  place  appointed  for  the 
anthem.  They  formed  a  convenient  interlude,  if  the 
word  be  permitted,  between  the  morning  prayer  and 
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CHAP,  the  ante-communion  service,  and  between  the  ante- 
__ ^—  communion  service  and  the  sermon.1  The  hymns  were 
almost  exclusively  taken  from  the  version  of  the 
Psalms  which  Messrs.  Brady  and  Tate  had  made  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  collection  which,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  appeals  neither  to  the  heart  nor  to 
the  head.2  Poor  as  these  hymns  were,  their  render- 
ing in  church  was  wretched.  In  a  few  churches, 
indeed,  the  school  children  were  taught  to  sing  them 
in  unison.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  select  the 
children  who  had  musical  voices,  and  their  instructors 
were  quite  incapable  of  teaching  them  to  ordinary 
rules  of  symphony.  Their  shrill  and  discordant 
voices  drowned  the  singing  of  any  members  of  the 
congregation  qualified,  either  by  nature  or  training, 
to  lead  their  neighbours ;  and  the  music  of  an 
average  English  church  had  become,  in  consequence, 
an  unpleasant  feature  of  an  unpleasing  service. 

1  The  rubric  '  In  quires  and  Bishop  Ken's  morning  and  even- 
places  where  they  sing  here  fol-  ing  hymns, '  Awake,  my  soul,  and 
loweth  the  anthem,'  was  first  in-  with  the  sun,'  and  '  Glory  to 
serted  in  the  revised  Prayer  Book  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,'  which 
after  the  Restoration.  The  new  originally  began  'All  praise  to 
version  of  the  Psalms  (Brady  and  Thee,  my  God,  this  night.'  See 
Tate)  was  issued  in  1696  under  an  excellent  article  on  hymns  by 
the  authority  of  an  Order  in  the  first  Lord  Selborne  in  the 
Council  allowing  and  permitting  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
its  use  in  all  such  churches,  The  Book  of  Praise,  p.  291. 
chapels,  and  congregations  as  2  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
should  think  fit  to  receive  it.  In  bury,  writing  to  Dr.  Pusey  in 
1703  the  authors  added  a  supple-  1839,  said  that  the  version  of  the 
ment,containinghyinnsforChri8t-  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
mas,  &c.,  which  received  similar  kins  never  received  any  Royal 
sanction  from  an  Order  in  Council  approbation  or  Parliamentary 
of  Queen  Anne.  But  additions  to  sanction.  A  version  made  by 
these  hymns  were  made  towards  King  James  I.  was  allowed  and 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  recommended  by  his  successor, 
tury,  and  were  printed  in  many  The  version  of  Brady  and  Tate  was 
%  Prayer  Books  without  any  sort  of  allowed  and  permitted  to  be  used 
authority.  Among  the  additions  by  William  III.  (Life  of  Pusey, 
were  the  well-known  Easter  hymn,  vol.  ii.  p.  116) ;  and,  indeed,  was 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day,'  and  recommended  in  the  hope  of 
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In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,     CHAP. 
the  people  were  gradually  acquiring  a  distaste  for   — .  ' .- 
the  ideas  which  had  influenced  Puritan  England,  and  The 
which  had  driven  beauty  both  from  the  church  and  fsthetic 

*  tendencies 

the  home.     If  the  reign  of  George  IV.  had  presented  of  the 
London   with   the    eastern    facade    of    Buckingham  the  nine- 
Palace,  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  the  early  vears  tee°th 

o  '  J    ~  century 

of  Victoria,  had  lined  the  southern  side  of  Pall  Mall 
with  the  four  club-houses  which  remain  the  most 
effective  examples  of  street  architecture  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  fire  at  Westminster  had  already  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  probably  the  finest 
Gothic  building  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  artistic 
example  of  the  Prince  Consort  had  helped  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  to  promote  the  love  of  music. 
The  publication  of  the  'Christian  Year,'  and  the 
writings  of  mien  like  Bishop  Heber,  had  provided  the 
religious  world  with  a  psalmody  far  exceeding  in 
beautv  anything  which  had  come  down  to  it  from 

«/  •/ 

Brady  and  Tate  ;  while  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
was  raising  the  standard  of  taste,  and  creating  an 
aesthetic  feeling  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  new  standards  of  taste  which  were  gradually 
introducing  harmony  into  the  decoration  of  the 
English  home  were  naturally  felt  in  the  religious 
world.  The  people  were  no  longer  content  with  the 
plain,  whitewashed,  ill-proportioned,  and  undecorated 
buildings  in  which  they  had  hitherto  collected  to  pray. 
They  were  prepared  to  welcome  a  movement  which 
was  advocating  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches 

restoring  music   to    the    Church  '  Tate's  poor  page  '  is  Pope's  de- 
Services.     But   then   Brady   was  scription  of  him  in  the  Dunciad, 
chaplain  to  the  King,   and  Tate,  i.  105. 
like    Pye,    was    Poet    Laureate. 
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CHAP,  and  the  erection  of  new  churches  on  old  models. 
^  XDL _.  The  passion  for  church  restoration  had  unhappily  its 
evil  side.  Restoration  frequently  destroys  what  it 
ought  to  preserve.  But  the  introduction  of  a  new 
ideal,  or  the  return  to  an  old  ideal,  in  church  architec- 
ture was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  A  great  architect, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  who  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  Gothic  architecture,  gave  us  churches  of 
great  beauty.  His  example  found  imitators,  and  the 
parish  church,  under  the  new  influences  which  were 
permeating  the  religious  world,  became  the  best  and 
best  cared-for  building  in  the  parish. 

shared  The   movement    which    is    associated    with    the 

leaders  Tractarians  had  the  advantage  of  commencing  at  a 
of  the  time  when  the  public  were  slowly  acquiring  a  feeling 
Move-  for  architecture.  But  its  promoters  were  even  more 
anxious  to  improve  the  interior  than  the  exterior  of 
the  churches.  They  wished  to  make  God's  House 
more  worthy  of  its  sacred  use.  They  wished  to 
make  the  chancel  and  the  altar — for  so  they  called 
the  Communion  Table — suitable  for  the  stupendous 
sacrifice  which  they  desired  to  perform,  not  four 
times  a  year,  but  on  every  Sunday.  They  wished, 
or  some  of  them  wished,  to  make  the  vestment  of 
the  minister  distinguish  the  priest.  They  wished 
the  priest  to  assume  a  position  which  would  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  rite  he  was  performing.  In 
the  long  controversy  which  was  about  to  begin,  in 
the  protracted  struggle  which  is  not  yet  concluded, 
they  frequently  irritated  the  people  by  insisting  on 
innovations  which  seemed  purposeless.  But  the  inno- 
vations were  not  purposeless.  They  were  all  in- 
tended to  emphasise  the  claim  that  the  minister  was 
a  priest,  that  through  his  agency  the  Blessed  Presence 
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of  Christ  sanctified  the  elements  on  every  altar,  and     CHAP. 

XTX 

that  right  conduct  in  this  world  and  eternal  happiness  - T_l_- 

in  the  world  to  come  were  only  to  be  secured  or  could 
most  easily  be  secured  by  his  intervention. 

No  doubt  the  promoters  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
would  have  resented  the  charge  that  they  were  intro- 
ducing any  innovations  into  the  services  of  the  Church. 
On  the  contrary,  they  maintained  that  they  were  pro- 
testing against  the  changes  which  a  Puritanic  genera- 
tion had  introduced  or  were  desiring  to  introduce  into 
divine  service.  When  other  men  were  proposing  to 
omit  the  Creeds,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  the  reading  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister, 
they  were  pledging  themselves  not  merely  '  to  main- 
tain pure  and  inviolate  the  doctrines,  the  services, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,'  but  to  '  withstand 
all  changes  involving  the  denial  or  suppression  of 
doctrines,  a  departure  from  primitive  practices  in 
religious  offices,  or  innovation  upon  the  Apostolic 
prerogative,  order  and  commission  of  priests  and 
deacons.' l  Just  as  the  claim  of  the  Church  architects 
was  that  they  were  restoring  the  ancient  buildings, 
so  the  Tractarians  were  proposing  to  restore  the 
primitive  practices.  But  the  man  who  attempts  to 
restore  a  building  whose  original  design  has  been 
lost,  like  the  man  who  reverts  to  a  practice  which 
has  long  been  disused,  is  apt  to  draw  upon  his 
imagination  or  his  wishes  for  the  plans  which  have 
disappeared  and  the  procedure  which  has  been  for- 
gotten. And  the  Tractarians  in  this  respect  were 
exposed  to  a  serious  danger.  For  if  the  practices 
and  ritual  of  the  English  Church  in  the  time  which 
succeeded  the  Eeformation  had  been  forgotten  in  the 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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quently 
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of  the 
Boman 
Church. 


usage  which  had  grown  up  in  Puritan  England,  a 
gorgeous  ceremonial,  which  the  Church  of  Eome  still 
observed,  had  been  handed  down  in  its  original  mag- 
nificence. And  the  Tractarians  argued  that  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Eome  had 
been  one,  until  they  separated  for  political  reasons, 
it  was  natural  to  assume  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  observed  the  ritual  and  preserved  the 
vestments  which  its  ministers  had  used  in  the  un- 
reformed  Church. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  the  reform  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  desired  to  intro- 
duce into  the  services  of  the  Church  tended  to  assimi- 
late the  practice  of  the  Church  to  the  practice  of 
Eome ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust which  the  movement  from  the  first  aroused  and 
provoked  arose  from  the  fact  that  its  tendency  was 
Eomeward.  The  fears  which  were  thus  felt  were 
not  unfounded.  For  just  as  it  was  the  object  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  the  Low  Church  party  to  collect 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  in  one  Church, 
closely  connected  with  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
Churches  of  continental  Europe,1  so  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Tractarians  to  reunite  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  great  Episcopal  Churches  of  the  East  and 
West,  and  to  show  that  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rated Eome  from  England,  and  which  had  not  existed 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  could  be  easily  healed. 


1  Dr.  Arnold  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  episcopacy  in  the  cause 
of  union.  He  wrote  :  '  To  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  episcopacy  is 
exactly  like  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  circumcision.  Both  are 
and  were  lawful,  but  to  insist 
on  either  as  necessary  is  un- 
christian .  all  forms  of 


government  or  ritual  being  in  the 
Christian  Church  indifferent,  to 
be  decided  by  the  Church  itself.' 
Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
With  him  Christians  were  all 
those  who  believed  in  Christ  as  a 
divine  person.  Church's  Oxford 
Movement,  p.  6. 
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The  first  symptoms  of  innovation  in  ritual  were     CHAP. 
visible    only  a  few   years   after   the  commencement  ^_ — ,_!_- 
of  the  Oxford  Movement.     As  early  as  1837  it  was  ?he  &rsi 
asserted  that  at  Mr.  Newman's  own  church  at  Little-  tionof 
more  there  were  needless  bowings,  unusual  attitudes 
in  prayer,  the  addition  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cross 
to  the  surplice,  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
placed  on  a  small  additional  table  near  to  the  Lord's 
Table  or  altar.      Dr.  Pusey,  to  whom  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  referred  the  matter,  replied  that  (i)  he 
could  not  imagine  the  origin  of  the  report  as  to  need- 
less bowings,  as  there  had  been  no  bowings  except 
at  the  name  of  our  Lord ;  (ii)  the  unusual  attitudes 
in  prayer  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  Little- 
more  the  minister  knelt  towards  the  east,  following 
an  example  which  Mr.  Newman  had   set   at   daily 
morning  service  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford ;  (iii)  the  ad- 
ditional cross  referred  to  some  small  unpretending 
crosses  on  a  narrow  scarf  worn  bv  the  minister  in 

•I 

accordance,  as  Dr.  Pusey  claimed,  with  the  practice 
of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  (iv)  the 
additional  table  had  been  placed  for  the  reception  of 
the  elements  to  avoid  '  the  innovation '  of  the  bread 
and  wine  being  placed  on  the  altar  itself  by  clerks 
and  sextons.1 

Dr.  Pusey's  explanation  was  dexterous,  but  was 
not  ingenuous.  It  was  hardly  accurate  to  speak  of 
the  innovation  of  the  bread  and  wine  being  placed  on 
the  Communion  Table  by  sexton  or  clerk.  In  many 
churches  it  was  the  habit  of  the  clerk  or  sexton  to 
hand  the  elements  before  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
militant  to  the  clergyman,  by  whom  they  were  placed 
on  the  altar,  and  as  in  the  majority  of  English  churches 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  15, 
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CHAP,  there  had  been  no  '  additional '  table,  the  provision 
— ,-L^.  of  this  table  was  undoubtedly  an  innovation.  In  the 
same  way,  while  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  not  clearly  established, 
narrow  scarves  with  unpretending  crosses  had  not 
been  worn  by  the  clergy  within  living  memory.1 
Theoma.  But  while  doubts  existed  on  the  propriety  of 
rubric.  novel  scarves  embroidered  with  unpretending  crosses, 
less  doubt  could  be  felt  regarding  the  use  or  disuse  of 
the  surplice.  The  '  ornaments  rubric,'  which  is  still 
printed  immediately  before  the  Order  for  Morning 
Prayer  in  most  of  our  Prayer  Books,  directs  that 
'such  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be 
retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of 
England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.' 
It  is  not,  happily,  necessary  to  cumber  this  narrative 
with  the  prolonged  controversy  which  arose  on  the 
meaning  of  this  famous  rubric.  Years  afterwards 
the  Privy  Council  laid  down  that  vestments  were 
illegal,  and  that  the  surplice  was  the  only  vestment 
which  the  clergyman  was  justified  in  wearing.-  But 

1  Two    years    afterwards,     in  were  not  vestments.     They  were, 

1837,     Mr.     Seager,     who     was  however,  the  first  beginnings  of 

Dr.  Pusey's  assistant  lecturer  in  vestments.     It  is  worth  recollect- 

Hebrew,  wore  a  cross  on  his  stole  ing  that  Dr.  Pusey  himself  dis- 

in  St.  Mary's.     Life  of  Pusey,  couraged   the  use   of  vestments. 

vol.  ii.  p.  141.     I  mention  these  '  It     seems     beginning    at    the 

crosses  because  they  seem  to  have  wrong    end,'    so   he   wrote,    '  for 

been   overlooked    by   the    Arch-  the  ministers  to  deck  their  own 

bishop  in  the  evidence  to  which  persons ;   our  own  plain   dresses 

I  have  already  referred,  and  in  are   more   in  keeping   with    the 

which    he     traces    the     earliest  state  of  our  Church,  which  is  one 

introduction     of    vestments     to  of  humiliation.'     Ibid.,  p.  142. 

St.     Thomas's,      Oxford.       The  a  See     Herbert     v.     Purchas, 

Archbishop,    however,    I   under-  Moore's    Privy    Council    Cases, 

stand,  considered  that  unpretend-  vol.  vii.  pp.  468-551. 
ing  crosses,  or  scarves,  or  stoles 
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the  position  which  the  Privy  Council  took  up  in  1871     CHAP. 
was  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  '_ 

from  1840  to  1850.  The  introduction  of  the  sur- 
plice in  the  pulpit  was  then  commonly  regarded  as  an 
innovation  of  a  Romanising  tendency.  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  indeed,  who  held  the  bishopric  of  London, 
recommended  in  1842  that  a  compromise  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  surplice  should  be  worn  in  the 
pulpit  at  the  morning  service,  the  gown  only  at  even- 
song. The  bishop  plainly  indicated  by  this  suggestion 
an  opinion  that  when  the  sermon  formed  an  inter- 
lude in  the  communion  or  ante-communion  service 
no  change  of  vestment  should  take  place,  while  on 
occasions  when — as  at  evensong — the  sermon  formed 
one  part  of  the  appointed  service,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  should  be  consulted  by  the  retention  of  the 
black  gown.  But  the  bishop's  suggestion  aroused  so 
much  opposition  in  his  diocese  that  he  felt  compelled 
four  years  later  to  withdraw  it.1 

Eiots  in  London,  riots  in  the  provinces,  made  it  im-  The  riots 
practicable.2     The  heads  of  the  Church,  the  Primate  ™t™Auc- 
himself,  recommended  that  the  clergy  should  refrain  tion  of  the 
from  making  any  further  inroads  into  usage,  or,  as  the  in  the 
Primate  phrased  it,  'In  churches   where  alterations 
have  been  introduced  with  general  acquiescence,  let 
things  remain  as  they  are ;  in  those  which  retain  the 
less  accurate  usage,  let  no  risk  of  division  be  incurred 

1  See,  as  to  Bishop  Blomfield's  the  Tractarian  Movement.     For 

suggestion,     the    Archbishop    of  these  see  the  Times  of  February 

Canterbury's      evidence,      Royal  and  March  1845.     For  the  riots 

Commission     on     Ecclesiastical  in   London  see  Stoughton,  Beli- 

Discipline,  Q.  12855  A  (c).  gion  in  England,  1800  to  1850, 

3  The   riots    in  the    provinces  vol.  ii.  p.  202;  and  for  the  whole 

were  mainly  in  the  Diocese  of  subject  my  earlier  History,  vol.  v. 

Exeter,  where  the  Bishop  (Phill-  p.  280,  and   cf.  Life   of  Sidney 

potts)  was  supposed,  with   some  Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
reason,  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
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CHAP,  by  any  attempt  to  change.'  In  other  words,  Where 
._  ,  '.  *  the  people  have  accepted  the  surplice  let  them  have 
it.  But  where  the  '  less  accurate '  black  gown  is  used 
let  it  remain.1  Lord  Melbourne  might  have  envied 
this  admirable  exposition  of  his  favourite  question, 
so  dear  to  all  those  who  administer  in  Church  and 
State — Why  cannot  you  leave  it  alone  ? 

It  is  possible  that,  if  Archbishop  Howley's  advice 
had  been  followed,  the  great  movement  which  had 
been  stirred  into  activity  by  the  Tractarians  might 
have  languished  or  died  in  the  atmosphere  of  general 
disfavour  which  it  was  creating.  But  its  enemies  in 
the  Church  had  no  fancy  to  let  it  perish  from  exhaus- 
tion. They  were  determined  to  expose  the  nature  of 
the  movement,  which  they  believed  was  carrying,  and 
perhaps  was  intended  to  carry,  its  supporters  into 
the  arms  of  Eome ;  and  by  their  intolerance  they 
fanned  the  flame  which  might  otherwise  have  expired. 
No  less  a  man  than  Dr.  Arnold  led  the  way  in  an  article 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  which,  his  biographer 
admits,  contains  the  most  startling  and  vehement, 
because  the  most  personal,  language  which  he  ever 
allowed  himself  deliberately  to  use.  The  editor,  in 
publishing  the  attack,  emphasised  Dr.  Arnold's  offence 
T^e ,  by  entitling  the  article  '  The  Oxford  Malignants.' 2 

attack  » 

on  the  On  the  publication  of  Tract  XC. — which  maintained 
leaders"*1  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church 
contained  no  propositions  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  Faith,  or  with  a  Catholic  interpretation  of 
them,  four  Oxford  tutors — one  of  whom,  Mr.  Tait, 
lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — wrote  to 

1  See,  again,  the  Archbishop  of          2  History  of  England,  vol.  v. 

Canterbury's  evidence  in   Royal  p.   275,   note  ;  Stanley,   Life  of 

Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis-  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
cipline,  Q.  12855  A  (c). 
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Mr.  Newman,  as  the  editor  of  the  Tracts,  to  say  that     CHAP. 

.  xix 

both  the  Church  and  University  are  entitled  to  ask  >- — ^— , 

that  some  person  besides  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
the  Tract  should  acknowledge  himself  responsible  for 
its  contents.1  A  little  later  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  at 
a  special  meeting  and  by  a  large  majority,  formally 
condemned  and  censured  the  Tract.2  Mr.  Newman's 
own  diocesan,  Dr.  Bagot,  suggested  that,  '  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  discussion  upon  the  Articles 
should  not  be  continued,'  3  and  Mr.  Newman  yielded 
to  his  bishop's  request.  But  this  concession  did  not 
stop  the  attack.  '  The  bishops,  one  after  another, 
began  to  charge  against  Mr.  Newman.'  4  The  hostile 
charges  were  continued  for  two  or  three  years.  Be- 
fore they  had  ceased  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey's  on  the 
Eucharist  was  referred  to  six  specially  selected  judges, 
and  on  their  report  Dr.  Pusey  was  suspended  from 
preaching  at  Oxford  for  two  years.5  A  year  later  the 
'  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  '  was  declared  by  Convo- 
cation at  Oxford  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  its  author,  Mr*.  Ward, 
was  degraded  from  his  degrees.6  Authority  did  not 

1  The  letter  itself  will  be  found  on  all  graduates,  with  a  view  to 

in  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  avoiding   such  interpretations  as 

note,  and  in  Life  of  Archbishop  Mr.    Ward    and    the    supporters 

Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  of  Tract  XC.  had  put  upon  them. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  173.    3  Ibid.,  p.  185.  But  this  resolution  was  stopped 

*  Apologia,  p.  139.  by  the  intervention  of  the  proctors. 

5  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  See,  inter  alia,  Life  of  Archbishop 
seq.    Newman,  evidently  alluding  Tait,  vol.  i.   pp.  127-130.     It  is 
to  this  action,  wrote :  '  The  autho-  worth   observing  that,  when  the 
rities  find  that  by  the  statute  they  proctors  in  1836  had  interfered  in 
have  more  than  military  power,  Hampden's  favour,  Mr.  Keble  had 
and  the  general  impression  seems  remarked  that  '  others,  too,  might 
to  be  that  they  intend  to  exert  it  play  at  the  game.'   Life  of  Pusey, 
and  put  down  Catholicism  at  any  vol.  i.  p.  378.    His  saying  was  veri- 
cost.'    Apologia,  p.  179.  fied  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the 

6  Convocation  desired  to  go  a  proctors'   action  on  the   proposal 
step  further,  and  to  impose  a  new  of  this  new  test,  which,  however, 
form  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  was  condemned  by  men  of  sense 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 


The  first 
secession. 


content  itself  with  attacking  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1841,  refused 
to  admit  Mr.  Keble's  own  curate  to  priest's  orders.1 
The  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  'no  power  on 
earth  would  induce  him  to  ordain  any  person  who 
held  systematically  the  opinion  of  Tract  XC.' 2 ;  and 
Mr.  Williams,3  a  scholar  of  some  eminence  and  a 
poet  of  some  distinction,  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
candidature  for  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  that  was  raised  to 
him  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Tracts.4 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  Tractarians 
and  their  literature  that  some  years  later  a  chaplain 
complained  that  one  of  the  nurses  at  Scutari  had 
circulated  '  improper  '  books  in  the  wards.  On  in- 
vestigation it  was  discovered  that  the  nurse  had  lent 
a  sick  midshipman  *  The  Christian  Year.' 5 

The  antagonism  which  the  Tracts  were  exciting 
led  to  momentous  consequences.  The  younger  men 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  their  authors 
began  to  secede  to  Home.6  Mr.  Newman  himself  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  accompany  them ;  but  from 
the  end  of  1841,  as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church, 


on  both  sides.  The  reader  who  is 
impressed  by  this  dismal  account 
of  intolerance  at  Oxford  should 
recollect  that  the  High  Church 
party  had  set  the  example  in  the 
proceedings  against  Dr.  Hauipden. 
See,  inter  alia,  Life  of  Pusey, 
vol.  i.  p.  370.  The  two  proctors 
who  k  interfered  in  Mr.  Ward's 
favour  were  Messrs.  Guillemard 
and  Church.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
says  they  '  uttered  the  words 
which,  except  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  no  one  now  living  had 
ever  heard  pronounced  in  Con- 
vocation.' W.  O.  Ward  and  the 
Oxford  Movement,  p.  342. 


1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

3  Hurrell  Froude,  Robert  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Isaac  Williams  had 
been  Keble's  pupils  in  the  Long 
Vacation     of     1823.       Church's 
Oxford  Movement,  p.  23. 

*  For     Mr.     Williams's     case, 
ibid.,  p.  67  seq. 

5  Memoir   of  Sidney  Herbert, 
by  Lord  Stanmore,  i.  381,  note. 

6  Church's   Oxford  Movement, 
pp.   208-11.     Mr.   Newman   said 
'  there  were  no  converts  to  Rome 
till   after    the    condemnation    of 
Tract  XC.'    (Apologia,  p.  140),  but 
he  is  clearly  inaccurate  in  this. 
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he  was  already  on  his  departure.     In  the  beginning     CHAP. 
of  1843  he  determined  publicly  to  retract  all  the  hard  -  XIX'_ 
things  he  had  said  at  various  times  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.1     In  the  following  September  he  resigned  his 
Oxford  living,2  and  in  1845  he  entered  the  Eoman 
Church.     His  conversion  was  immediately  followed 
by  that^of  hundreds  who  had  been  waiting  for  a  lead 
from  their  revered  spiritual  guide.3 

These  secessions  naturally  created  a  feeling  of 
consternation.  The  men  who  had  attacked  the 
Tractarian  Movement  saw  in  them  a  fulfilment  of 
their  prediction.  They  had  said  from  the  first  that 
the  arguments  of  the  Tracts  were  creating  a  drift 
which  would  carry  those  who  were  influenced  by 
them  Eomeward,  and  in  every  new  secession  they 
saw  a  confirmation  of  their  fears.  But  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  friends  replied  that  the  conversions  were  not 
due  to  the  arguments  of  the  Tracts  but  to  the  action 
of  their  opponents.  Mr.  Newman  himself  asserted  that 
there  had  been  no  converts  to  Eome  till  after  the 
condemnation  of  Tract  XC.  His  own  resignation  of 
his  Oxford  living  closely  followed  Mr.  Pusey's  suspen- 
sion. His  final  conversion  followed  the  condemnation 
of  the  '  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,'  the  degradation 
of  Mr.  Ward,  its  author,  from  his  degrees,  and  a 
proposal  for  the  condemnation  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  of  the  famous  Tract  which  had  already  been 
condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board.4 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  very  deeply  into 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  i. 

2  This  step  was  quickened  by  p.  17.     W.  G.  Ward  was  received 
the    secession    to    Eome    of  one  into   the   Roman  Church  in  the 
of  Newman's  younger  associates.  same  year.      See  Wilfrid  Ward, 
See  ibid.,  p.  370,  and  cf.  Apologia,  W.    G.    Ward   and   the    Oxford 
p.  179.  Movement,  p.  365. 

3  ~Benn,History of 'Rationalism          4  Life  of  P me y,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

p  2 
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Dr.  Pusey 
succeeds 
Mr.  New- 
man as 
leader  of 
the  High 
Church 
move- 
ment. 


these  rival  arguments.  Most  people  who  have 
examined  the  controversy  will  conclude  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  Tractarians  carried  them  inevitably 
Eomeward  ;  but  most  people  who  have  examined 
its  history  will  admit  that  the  drift  to  Eome  was 
quickened  by  the  opposition  to  the  movement. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Newman's  secession  deprived  the  Oxford 
Movement  of  the  leader  who  had  exerted  the  chief 
influence  on  its  supporters  ;  for,  though  a  competent 
authority  has  asserted  that  four  men — Messrs.  Eose, 
Palmer,  Hook,  and  Perceval — had  carried  on  the  work 
of  immediate  preparation,1  and  a  recent  writer  has 
asserted  that  Pusey  '  and  not  Newman  was  the  chief 
founder '  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  while  the  late 
Dean  Church  considered  that  Keble  had  given  the 
inspiration,  Froude  the  impulse,  and  that  Newman 
had  taken  up  the  work,2  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Newman  was  the  man  who  gave  the  Oxford 
Movement  force  and  direction.  The  sweetness  of  his 
character,  the  charm  of  his  style,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  the  earnestness  of  his  mind,  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  on  younger  men,  all  contributed 
to  give  him  an  influence  which  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries enjoyed.  It  was  said  of  him,  in  1837,  that 
'  every  man  of  talent  who  during  the  last  six  years 
has  come  to  Oxford  has  joined  Newman,  and  when 
he  preaches  at  St.  Mary's  (on  every  Sunday  afternoon) 
all  the  men  of  talent  at  the  university  come  to  hear 
him.  His  triumph  over  the  mental  empire  of  Oxford 
is  said  to  be  complete.' 3 

1  Liddon's  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.      the  person  who  first  gave   force 
p.  262.  to  Church  theology  was  Dr.  Hook, 

2  Church's  Oxjord  Movement,      ibid.,  p.  10. 

p.  28.     Dean   Church  says  that          3  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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After  1841,  when  Tract  XC.  had  been  censured     CHAP. 

XIX 

and  the  Tracts  themselves  had  been  stopped,  the  — — ,— 
influence  which  Mr.  Newman  had  previously  excited 
tended  to  decline.  And  from  1843,  when  Mr.  Newman 
resigned  his  Oxford  living  and  permanently  withdrew 
from  Oxford,  he  had  not  the  same  opportunities  of 
influencing  thought  as  those  which  he  had  previously 
possessed.  His  place,  perhaps,  would  have  been  most 
adequately  filled  by  Mr.  Keble,  whose  religious  views 
closely  corresponded  with  the  doctrines  which  Mr. 
Newman  had  expounded  in  the  Tracts.  But  Mr.  Keble 
was  no  fighter.  In  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
Hursley,  where  nature  had  done  much  to  improve  the 
surroundings  of  the  parish  church,  and  where  chance 
had  given  him  the  society  of  a  squire  who  repre- 
sented his  university  in  Parliament,  and  who  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  four  founders  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  he  had  gained  an  ideal  haven. 
His  kindly  nature  could  not  be  roused  into  resent- 
ment even  by  the  refusal  of  his  diocesan  to  ordain 
his  curate.  If  Mr.  Keble  was  thus  impossible  as  a 
militant  leader,  Mr.  Ward  had  made  himself  impossible 
by  his  own  conduct ;  for  in  the  '  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church '  he  had  advocated  clerical  celibacy,  and,  in 
defiance  of  his  principles  he  had  married  Miss  Wing- 
field.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  was  only  in  deacon's  orders.  But  the  distinction 
hardly  satisfied  the  ascetic  men  who  had  been 
restrained  by  his  arguments  from  the  comfort  and 
solace  of  married  life.  No  renegade,  whatever  excuse 
he  may  have  for  backsliding,  can  hope  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  great  religious  movement ;  and 

The  testimony  of  the  Low  Church      Principal  Shairp's  words  in  Life 
party  was  quite  as  strong.     See      of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  105, 
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Pusey's 


consequently  Mr.  Ward,  though  for  different  reasons, 
was  no  less  impossible  than  Mr.  Keble.  Thus,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  the  control  of  the  movement 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

Dr.  Pusey  in  many  respects  resembled  Mr. 
Newman.  Both  men  were  convinced  that  the 
English  Church  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Church  of  Mediaeval  Christianity ;  and,  though  one 
of  them  was  destined  to  go  over  to  Eome,  while  the 
other  man  remained  to  the  end  in  the  Anglican  fold, 
both  men  at  one  time  hoped  for  the  union  of  epis- 
copal Christianity.  Both  men  achieved  eminence  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  while  Mr.  Newman  attracted  his 
character,  audience  by  the  charm  of  his  style  and  the  grace  of 
his  delivery,  Dr.  Pusey  held  them  by  the  extent  of  his 
learning  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions.  In  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  theology  delights  in,  Dr. 
Pusey  had  hardly  a  rival.  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he 
could  read  the  Bible  in  the  original ;  he  had  the  whole 
realm  of  Patristic  literature  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But 
in  the  wider  knowledge  which  the  nineteenth  century 
was  acquiring  he  was  singularly  deficient.  The 
whole  tendency  of  his  mind  incapacitated  him  from 
appreciating  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  or 
even  the  criticism  of  modern  scholarship.  He 
thought  that  he  could  establish  an  eirenicon  between 
science  and  religion  by  saying — '  Theology  does  not 
interfere  with  science  as  it  reads  the  book  of  God's 
works ;  let  not  science  interfere  with  the  book  of 
God's  word.' 1 

Under  Dr.  Pusey's  guidance  the  movement  be- 
came more  combative  than  it  had  been  under  Mr. 
Newman.  For,  while  Mr.  Newman's  graceful  nature 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iv.  p.  333. 
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indisposed  him  for  acute  conflict,  Dr.  Pusey's  ascetic  CHAP. 
temperament  made  him  obstinate  in  controversy.  - — ,-L- 
Under  Mr.  Newman,  moreover,  the  Tractarians  had 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  doctrine,  while  under  Dr. 
Pusey  they  were  mainly  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
ritual.  Dr.  Pusey,  moreover,  not  merely  fought 
hard  for  the  things  on  which  his  own  heart  was  set, 
he  struggled  for  the  objects  which  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  party  desired  to  secure.  Dr.  Pusey,  for 
example,  deprecated  the  introduction  of  vestments ; 
but  when  vestments  were  attacked,  he  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  defence.  He  attached  no  import- 
ance to  the  eastward  position  of  the  celebrant ;  yet, 
when  the  eastward  position  was  declared  illegal,  he 
at  once  adopted  it.1  Eesenting  the  interference  of 
the  'State  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  identify 
himself  with  anything  which  the  State  or  the  State 
Courts  disapproved. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Pusey  found  himself  in  the 
position  which  Mr.  Newman  had  previously  occupied, 
the  great  movement,  which  had  been  initiated  in  1833, 
was  apparently  exhausted.  '  Puseyism,'  wrote  a  high 
authority,  '  though  still  living,  looks  dead.  .  .  .  The 
better  sort  of  men  are  turning  to  practical  matters, 
new  examination  statutes,  and  university  reform. 
The  worse  sort  are  becoming  more  careless  and 
sensual.' 2  Dr.  Pusey  himself  was  '  an  object  of  wide- 
spread, deep,  and  fierce  suspicion.'3  After  his  two 
years'  suspension  he  had  returned  to  the  university 
pulpit  and  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon  the 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.   iv.  pp.  Family  and  Personal,  vol.ii.  p.  64. 
224,  225.    '  3  The  language  is  that  of  his 

2  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  to  Sir  biographer.  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iii. 
B.  Palmer,  Selborne's  Memorials,  p.  137. 
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CHAP.  reality  of  priestly  absolution  ;  and,  whatever  teach- 
— r-^-'  ings  may  be  drawn  from  the  Gospels  or  the  Prayer 
Book  on  the  subject,  the  majority  of  English  men  and 
women  have  always  been  opposed  to  a  claim  which 
arms  the  priest  with  the  keys  of  hell  and  heaven, 
and  have  always  detested  the  confessional,  which  is 
the  invariable  corollary  of  the  claim.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermon  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  restate 
the  views  which  he  had  expounded  two  years  before 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  presence.1  His 
isolation  was  so  complete  that  some  Heads  of  Houses 
would  not  speak  to  him  when  they  met  him  in  the 
street.  His  new  diocesan — for  Dr.  Wilberforce  had 
just  succeeded  Dr.  Bagot  at  Oxford — had  addressed 
him  in  terms  of  warning  and  disapproval.2  His 
friends  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  movement  were 
'  more  distant  than  in  former  years,'  while  Dr.  Hook, 
the  vicar  of  Leeds,  was  reproaching  him,  and  there 
was  much  cause  for  the  reproach,  with  organising 
opposition  to  him  in  his  own  parish.3 

The  At  this  time,  however,  when  everything  suggested 

that  the  movement  might  be  smothered  by  its  in- 
creasing unpopularity,  Mr.  Gorham,  the  incumbent 
of  a  Cornish  parish,  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to 
the  vicarage  of  Brampford  Speke.  Both  the  living 
which  he  held  and  the  cure  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed were  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  bishop, 
Dr.  Phillpotts,  believed  that  Mr.  Gorham's  views  on 
baptismal  regeneration  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Instead,  therefore,  of 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  in  greater  detail  the  melancholy 

3  Ibid.,  p.  46.  history  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds, 

3  See  ibid.,  p.  126,  and  cf.  Life  round  which  the  controversy 

of  Hook,   pp.   394  seq.    I  have  raged. 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  give 


Gorham 
case. 
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instituting  Mr.  Gorliam  to  his  new  living,  the  bishop  CHAP. 
proceeded  to  examine  him  on  points  of  doctrine ;  and  ._  ,  '  . 
as  from  the  results  of  his  examination  he  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Gorham  held  that  spiritual  regenera- 
tion was  not  given  or  conferred  in  baptism,  he 
declined  to  institute  him.  Mr.  Gorham  appealed — 
as  he  was  entitled  to  appeal — from  the  decision  of 
his  own  diocesan  to  the  Primate,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Court — the  Court  of  Arches,  as  it  is  called — affirmed 
Bishop  Phillpotts's  decision.  Mr.  Gorham  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,1 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Arches. 

This  decision  was  calculated  to  create  consterna- 
tion among  the  group  of  men  who  were  rallying 
round  Dr.  Pusey.  Their  leader  owed  his  position 
in  the  Oxford  Movement  to  the  Tract  on  Baptism 
which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
In  this  Tract  Dr.  Pusey  endeavours  to  show  that 
regeneration — '  the  act  by  which  God  takes  us  out 
of  our  relation  to  Adam,  and  makes  us  actual  mem- 
bers of  His  Son — is  connected  in  Scripture  with 
baptism,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to 
sever  it  from  baptism.' 2  -Mr.  Gorham,  on  the  con- 
trary, contended  that  the  grace  of  regeneration 
depended  on  the  right  reception,  and  that  right 
reception  implied  in  the  case  of  adults  '  faith  and 
repentance,'  in  the  case  of  infants  God's  grace  and 
favour.3  Dr.  Pusey,  and  those  who  thought  with 

V      ' 

1  For  the  Gorham  case  see  Life  tion    of    the    judgments    of   the 

of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  201  seq. ;  Privy   Council    in    Ecclesiastical 

Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  Cases,  by  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Mr. 

ii.  p.   35;   and    Lord   Selborne's  Fremantle,  pp.  64-115. 

Memorials,  Family  and  Personal,  2  See  the   Tract,  and  cf.  Life 

vol.  ii.  p.  64.     But  the  whole  case  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  346. 

is  elaborately  set  out  in  a  collec-  3  I  am  adhering  as  far  as  pos- 
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CHAP,  him,  laid  the  whole  virtue  on  the  sacrament;  Mr. 
r^—  Gorham,  and  the  large  party  associated  with  him,  on 
the  state  of  the  recipient.  The  former  held  that  the 
administration  of  the  rite  worked  a  miracle  almost 
as  stupendous  l  as  that  which  they  asserted  that 
every  clergyman  accomplished  in  consecrating  the 
elements  in  Holy  Communion.  The  latter  contended 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depended  on  the 
state  of  the  receiver,  or  on  God's  grace  and  favour. 
The  whole  issue  which  the  Tractarian  party  had 
originally  raised,  when  they  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  the  powers  of  the  priest,  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
controversy. 

In  one  sense  the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  an 
awkward  question  to  bring  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  The  common  law  of 
the  Church,  the  rubrics  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  statute  law  had  all  recognised  the  validity 
of  lay  baptism.  The  Church  of  Eome  had  gone 
even  further  in  this  respect  than  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. And  Sterne  had  made  merry  with  the  subject 
in  the  opening  pages  of  '  Tristram  Shandy.'  In  the 
famous  case  of  Escott  v.  Mastin  2  the  Judicial  Com- 

sible  to  the  words  of  the  judg-  refused  to  bury  an  infant,  the 

ment.  See  Brodrick  and  Fre-  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 

mantle,  p.  95.  Cliff,  on  the  ground  that  the  child 

1  Coleridge  had  said  many  had  only  been  baptised  by  a  Wes- 

years  before :  '  The  assertion  that  leyan  minister,  which  Mr.  Escott 

what  is  phenomenally  bread  and  maintained  to  be  no  baptism  at 

wine  is  substantially  the  Body  all.  The  Judge  of  the  Arches 

and  Blood  of  Christ  does  not  Court  decided  in  favour  of  Mr. 

shock  my  common  sense  more  Mastin,  who  promoted  the  case 

than  that  a  few  drops  of  water  by  virtue  of  letters  of  request 

sprinkled  on  the  face  should  pro-  from  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese 

duce  a  momentous  change,  even  of  Lincoln,  and  suspended  Mr. 

a  regeneration,  in  the  soul.'  Eng~  Escott  for  three  months.  Mr. 

lish  Divines,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  Escott  appealed  to  the  Judicial 

3  Mr.  Escott,-  a  clergyman  Committee,  which  in  1842  af- 

of  the  Church  of  England,  had  firmed  the  sentence  of  the  Arches 
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mittee  had  decided  that  a  clergyman  was  bound  to 
bury  a  child  baptised  by  a  layman,  and  incidentally 
had  pointed  out  that  *  the  rubric  had  declared  the 
sufficiency  of  baptism  so  performed,  and  that  the 
child  so  baptised  ought  not  to  be  baptised  again  in 
the  Church.' 1  In  the  Gorham  case,  however,  it  went 
much  further.  After  defining  Mr.  Gorham's  doc- 
trine, their  lordships '  proceeded  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  divines,  from  Bishop  Jewel  to  Bishop  Prideaux, 
and  to  decide  in  their  judgment  that  the  doctrine 
held  by  Mr.  Gorham  is  not  contrary  or  repug- 
nant to  the  declared  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 2 


CHAP. 
XIX. 


Court.  Bishop  Phillpotts  in 
charging  his  clergy  in  the  same 
year  endeavoured  to  mitigate  any 
alarm  which  the  judgment  might 
have  excited  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Judicial  Committee  '  had  only 
decided  that  a  minister  is  bound 
to  bury  an  infant  which  had 
been  baptised  by  a  layman.  It 
did  not  decide  whether  he  is 
bound  to  bury  an  adult  who 
having  been  so  baptised  had 
never  sought  to  have  the  de- 
ficiencies of  bis  baptism  duly 
supplied.  See  for  the  whole  case 
Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  pp.  4- 
29.  Some  thirty-four  years  later 
the  Judicial  Committee  had  to 
overrule  the  decision  of  the  Dean 
of  Arches  that  a  clergyman  was 
entitled  to  refuse  permission  for 
the  erection  of  a  tombstone  in 
the  churchyard  because  it  de- 
scribed a  girl  as  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  H.  Keet,  Wesleyan 
Minister.  For  this  case  see  Law 
Reports,  Probate  Division,  pp.  73- 
80,  and  Mr.  H.  Paul's  History 
of  Modern  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
421. 

1  Some  of  my  readers  may  re- 
collect that  Mrs.  Pusey,  Pusey's 
own  wife,  was  distressed  towards 


the  close  of  her  life  by  scruples 
about  the  validity  of  her  own 
baptism,  which  had  been  per- 
formed  by  a  dissenter.  She  even 
abstained  from  Communion  be- 
tween December  1837  and  April 
1838.  At  Mr.  Newman's  sugges- 
tion the  Bishop  sanctioned  a 
'  conditional '  baptism,  and  she 
was  conditionally  baptised  by  Mr. 
Newman  himself  on  Easter  Eve 
1838.  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  Poor  Mrs.  Pusey  did  not  live 
to  read  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Escott  v.  Mastin.  But 
I  fear  that  no  judgment  of  a  lay 
court  would  have  satisfied  her 
sensitive  and  superstitious  intel- 
lect. 

2  Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  pp. 
89-105.  The  judgment  went  on 
to  advise  her  Majesty  to  remit 
the  cause  to  the  Arches  Court  of 
Canterbury,  in  order  that  right 
might  be  done  ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  applied  to  all  the 
courts  in  turn  to  prevent  Mr. 
Gorham's  institution.  The  po- 
lemical bishop  who  had  instituted 
the  proceedings  declared  that  '  the 
common  law  judges  were  all 
equally  wrong,'  and  had  the  folly 
to  inform  his  clergy  that  he  re- 
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CHAP.       •   The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  fell  like  a  clap 
._   .  '.,  -   of  thunder  on  the  ears  of  the  Kitualists.     The  Court 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  had  delivered  a  judg- 
ment on  a  point  of  doctrine.     The  judgment   had 
struck  at  the  efficacy  of  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
which  were  recognised  by  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  though  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  sent  an  assessor  to  the  Court,  and  the 
The  con-     two  archbishops  had  concurred  in  the  iudsment,  the 

sternation     ,      .   .  .  .    .        ,  111 

of  the  decision  on  a  purely  spiritual  matter  had  been  pro- 
church  nounced  by  laymen.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  issue 
party.  to  be  stupendous.1  Mr.  Eoundell  Palmer 2  said  that 
the  decision  was  equally  difficult  to  understand  from 
a  lawyer's  and  from  a  Churchman's  point  of  view. 
The  judges,  so  he  added,  took  their  law  from  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  their  divinity  from  the 
judges.3  Bishop  Wilberforce  considered  —  if  his 
opinion  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  his 
biographers — 4  that  the  whole  sacramental  teaching 
of  the  Prayer  Book  was  endangered  by  the  Gorham 
judgment,'4  and  Mr.  Keble,  whose  mind  was  more 
logical  than  that  of  some  of  his  fellow-workers, 
told  Dr.  Pusey  that  '  People  are  feeling  more  and 
more  that  we  must  come  to  agitate  for  no  Esta- 
blishment.' 5 

For,  deadly  as  that  judgment  seemed  to  men 
who  were  prepared  to  stake  their  faith  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the  priest,  its 
worst  offence  was  not  what  it  did,  but  the  possibility 

nounced    communion    with     the  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

archbishop.      See   Brodrick    and  2  Memorials,  Family  and  Per- 

Fremantle,  pp.  107-115 ;  Life  of  sonal,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

Campbell,   vol.  ii.   p.   276 ;    and  3  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  4  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 

ii.  p.  38.  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  :>  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 
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of  such  a  thin  2f  beinsf  done.    The  whole  contention  of     CHAP. 

VTY 

persons  who  thought  as  Mr.  Newman  had  thought,  - <_!-- 

and  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  were  thinking,  was 
that  spiritual  matters  must  be  determined  by  spiritual 
interpreters.     The  Gorham  judgment  had  shown  that 
the  royal  supremacy  invested  the  Crown  with  a  power 
of  hearing  and  deciding  the  appeal  in  all  matters, 
however   purely    spiritual,   both   of    discipline   and 
doctrine.     And   such  a  power — in  the  language  of 
a  famous  declaration — was    '  at   variance   with   the 
Divine  office  of  the  universal  Church,  as  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Christ.' l     The  gentlemen  who  drew  up 
the  declaration  would  have  had  some  trouble  to  define 
what  they  meant  by  '  the  universal  Church,'  or  l  the 
Divine  office  of  the  universal  Church,'  or  to  point  out 
where  Christ  had  prescribed  any  law  which  prevented 
a  supreme  Court  from  discharging  the  duties  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  it  by  statutes.     But  inexact 
and   elusive  as  the  phraseology  was,  the  words,  it 
must  be  supposed,  conveyed  some  meaning  to  those 
who  drew  them  up.     For  the  man  who  first  attached 
his  signature  to  them   (Archdeacon  Manning)  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Eome  within  a  year,  and  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce,  whose  signature  followed  that  of 
Archdeacon  Maiming,  shortly  afterwards  imitated  his 
example. 

The  men  who  joined  in  this  protest  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters  affected 
to  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
due  to  a  pure  oversight.  '  When  the  old  Court  of 
Delegates  was  superseded  in  1833  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  it  was  not  contemplated — so  they  asserted 
— that  questions  of  Church  doctrine  would  ever  come 

1  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
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* 

of  those  rash  statements  which  disappear  on  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  facts.  Legislation  in  this 
country,  indeed,  is  not  always  based  on  scientific 
principles,  and  Acts  are  passed  in  shapes  which  their 
framers  never  contemplated.  But  no  such  charge 
can  be  made  against  this  particular  law.  In  1830 
a  Eoyal  Commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
making  full  inquiry  into  the  course  of  proceeding 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the 
then  Primate  (Archbishop  Howley)  and  five  other 
bishops  served  on  the  Commission.  In  the  following 
year  the  Commissioners  were  invited  by  the  Chan- 
cellor to  report  specially  and  immediately  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  transferring  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Commissioners,  in  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, declared  that  the  constitution  of  the  Court  was 
essentially  defective,  and  added  '  though  we  might 
have  found  difficulty  in  proposing  an  unobjectionable 
substitute,  if  our  attention  had  not  been  directed 
to  the  expediency  of  removing  that  jurisdiction  to 
the  Privy  Council,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting 
to  that  proposition.  .  .  .  The  Privy  Council,  being 
composed  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  judges 
in  Equity,  the  chiefs  of  the  Common  Law,  the  judges 
of  the  civil  law  Courts  .  .  .  seems  to  comprise  the 
materials  of  a  most  perfect  tribunal  for  deciding  the 
appeals  in  question.'  The  Commissioners,  there- 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  the  decision  of  doctrinal  questions 

vol.  ii.  p.  89.     The  phrase  '  over-  in  the  hands  of  a  Final  Court  of 

sight '  is  from  the  Life  of  Pusey,  Appeal  which  was  being  consti- 

vol.  iii.  p.   202.     Cf.   Dr.    Pusey.  tuted  for  other  purposes.   Life  of 

The  Acts  of  1833  and  1834,  with-  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 
out  intending  to  do  so,  had  placed 
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o  *  o 

Bill  framed  on  the  Commissioners'  report,  was  at 
pains  to  point  out  the  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  old  Court  of  Delegates.  Whatever  tricks  his 
memory  may  have  played  him  in  his  old  age,1  he  was 
therefore  guilty  of  no  oversight  in  1832  ;  the  Act  of 
1832  was  supplemented  by  an  Act  of  1833,  under 
which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  constituted.  A  second  opportunity  was,  there- 
fore, afforded  for  correcting  any  oversight  which 
might  have  occurred ;  while  later  on,  in  1840,  when 
the  Oxford  Movement  had  attained  its  zenith,  a  fourth 
Act,  introduced  with  the  consent  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  and  which  received  in  its  passage  through 
Parliament  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
Prelate  on  whom  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
mainly  relied,  confirmed  the  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  the  Archbishop's  Court,  placed  upon  The  new 
the  Judicial  Committee  all  archbishops  and  bishops  secession, 
being  Privv  Councillors  for  hearing  of  ecclesiastical 

D  » 

appeals,  and  directed  that  no  appeal  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's Court  shall  be  so  heard  unless  at  least  one 
archbishop  or  bishop  was  present  at  the  hearing.2 

Clearly  as  the  case  was  proven,  it  was  not  clear 
to  men  who  had  no  desire  to  recognise  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  Gorham 
judgment  led  almost  directly  to  two  consequences : 

1  Both  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Wil-  For  Bishop  Phillpotts's  declara- 
berforce  relied  on  a  later  dictum  tion  see  Hansard,  vol.  Iv.  p.  73, 
of  Lord  Brougham's  for  this  alle-  and  for  the  whole  story  see  Dean 
gation.      For    Lord  Brougham's  Fremantle's  Introduction   to  the 
later   dictum  see   Hansard,  vol.  Collection  of  the  Judgments  of 
cxi.  pp.  600  and  609,  and  Canon  the  Privy  Council  (which  I  quote 
Liddon's  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Cole-  elsewhere  as  Brodrick  and  Fre- 
ridge,  p.  34.  mantle),  pp.  Iviii-lxx. 

2  3  &  4  Viet.  c.  86,  sect.  15,  16. 
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the  secession  of  Archdeacon  Manning,  of  Mr.  Hope 
Scott,  and  many  others  to  Rome  ;  and  the  revival, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
of  Convocation.1 


years, 

1  Archdeacon  Manning  was  re- 
garded by  many  persons  as  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  looked  forward  to  a 
political  career.  But  his  father's 
ruin  had  compelled  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  wishes,  and  with  some 
reluctance  to  take  orders.  His 
career  in  the  Church  seemed  for 
a  time  exceptionally  fortunate. 
He  became  in  1833  the  curate  of 
Mr.  Sargent  of  Lavington,  and  in 
the  same  year  married  his  rector's 
daughter,  two  of  whose  sisters 
were  married  to  Wilberforce,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Henry 
Wilberforce,  the  Bishop's  brother. 
His  father-in-law's  death  made 
almost  immediately  a  vacancy  in 
the  living,  and  Mr.  Sargent,  of 
Lavington  House,  conferred  it  on 
Mr.  Manning.  Life  of  Manning, 
vol.  i.  pp.  95-103. 

It  is  Mr.  Manning's  misfortune 
that  his  biography  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Purcell,  the  most  candid 
of  biographers  ;  and  his  character 
may  appear  less  attractive  than  if 
it  had  been  presented  to  us  with 
more  reserve  or  with  more  dis- 
cretion. But  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Purcell's  pages  is  almost  con- 
tinuously shocked  by  expressions 
or  phrases  which  reflect  unplea- 
santly on  Mr.  Manning's  charac- 
ter. Most  men,  for  example,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
wives  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
blow.  Even  in  those  compara- 
tively few  cases  in  which  married 


life  has  not  brought  that  '  bliss 
beyond  all  that  the  poet  has  told,' 
they  are  careful  to  keep  silence. 
The  man,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  to  become  Cardinal  Manning, 
had  the  indecency  to  include  his 
wife's  death  four  years  after  his 
marriage,  '  as  among  God's  ten 
special  mercies.' l  It  is  difficult 
to  know  which  to  condemn  most : 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  could 
record  such  an  opinion,  or  the 
taste  of  the  biographer  who  could 
publish  it. 

Archdeacon  Manning  had  little 
or  no  connexion  with  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Tract  XC.  he  took  pains 
to  dissociate  himself  from  it.  As 
his  biographer  very  frankly  says, 
'  Tractarianism  was  a  losing 
cause.  To  a  losing  cause  Manning 
was  never  partial  early  in  life  or 
later.  His  nature  instinctively 
shrank  from  trees  that  are  falling 
down.'  On  the  5th  of  November, 
1843,  he  preached  at  Oxford  a 
sermon  which  is  known  as  his 
Gunpowder  Plot  Sermon  against 
Rome.  He  seemed,  said  Mr. 
Mozley  of  this  sermon,  so  carried 
away  by  fear  of  Romanism  that 
he  almost  took  under  his  patron- 
age the  Puritans  and  Whigs  of 
1688.2 

During  the  next  seven  years 
Mr.  Manning  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing in  his  profession.  He  was 
the  most  prominent  clergyman  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  he  was 
well  known  in  London  society; 


1  Life  of  Manning,  vol.  i.  p. 
184,  note.  It  was  a  crowning 
mercy  because  it  enabled  the 
man  to  pursue  his  career  in  the 


Church  of  Rome. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  240,  247-249, 
note ;  Life  of  Puscy,  vol.  ii.  p. 
378. 
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he  was  the  warm  friend  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  he  was 
obviously  marked  out  for  high 
preferment.  He  was  no  doubt 
ambitious  of  advancement,  and 
anxious  to  do  nothing  to  prejudice 
his  chances.  To  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  his  language  was 
always  the  language  of  an  at- 
tached supporter  of  the  Church  of 
England.  After  Mr.  Newman's 
secession  he  said  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone of  the  secessionists  :  '  Their 
common  bond  is  a  want  of  truth.' 
He  said  to  Mr.  Lockhart  after 
his  son's  conversion  in  the  same 
year :  '  I  would  rather  follow  a 
son  to  the  grave  than  hear  he  had 
taken  such  a  step.'  He  said  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1848:  'Dying 
men,  or  men  within  the  shadow 
of  death,  as  I  was  last  year,  have 
a  clearer  insight  into  things  un- 
seen of  others,  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to 
divine  faith.  In  such  a  com- 
munion with  death  and  the  region 
beyond  death,  I  have  an  abso- 
lute assurance  in  heart  and  soul, 
solemn  beyond  expression,  that 
the  English  Church — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Establishment — is 
a  living  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.'  It  is  true  that  in  later 
years  Cardinal  Manning  disputed 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
memory  on  this  point.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  procure 
the  return  of  all  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  to  destroy 
them.  But  he  used  language 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Glad- 


stone attributed  to  him  as  late  as    The  con- 
May  1850.1  sequences 

While  Archdeacon  Manning  was  of  this 
using  this  language  to  men  like  Mr.  secession. 
Gladstone  he  was  usingquite  other 
language  '  under  the  seal '  to  men 
like  Archdeacon  Robert  Wilber- 
force  who  followed  him  to  Rome.2 
Under  the  seal  he  had  declared 
as  far  back  as  1846,  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  organically  and 
functionally  diseased ;  and  he 
was  declaring  in  1850,3  that  he 
could  not  rest  it  on  anything 
higher  than  an  intellectual  basis. 

The  fact  was  that  Archdeacon 
Manning  was  bitterly  opposed — 
not  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church — but  to  the  subservience 
of  the  Church  to  the  State.  He 
described,  oddly  enough,4  the 
appointment  of  Hampden  to  a 
bishopric,  the  Gorham  Judgment, 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  Durham 
letter  as  his  'three  calls.'  The 
Hampden  bishopric  was  a  proof 
that  the  State  had  the  power  to 
force  on  the  Church  a  bishop  of 
whom  the  Church  disapproved.  In 
a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  arch- 
deaconry, indeed,  he  argued  that 
there  was  '  no  formal  decision 
stamping  the  doctrine  of  Dr.Hamp- 
den  with  a  specific  character  of 
heterodoxy  ' ;  and  that  '  until  any 
member  of  the  Church  was  ju- 
dicially pronounced  by  a  proper  tri- 
bunal to  be  unsound  he  ought  to 
be  publicly  treated  as  orthodox.' 5 
But  writing  almost  at  the  same 
tune  '  under  the  seal '  to  Robert 
Wilberforce  he  was  asserting  that 
Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures 


1  Life  of  Manning,  vol.  i.  pp. 
318,  449,  473,  481,  569,  570,  583. 

3  For  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  secession  see  Life  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

3  See  Life  of  Manning,  vol.  i. 

VOL.  IV. 


pp.  483,  509. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  632.     Oddly 
enough,  for  a  '  call '    is   usually 
supposed  to  be  a  persuasive,  not 
a  repelling,  force.] 

5  Ibid.,  p.  479. 
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Archdeacon  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott 
made  the  occasion  more  memorable.  For  if  Arch- 
deacon Manning  was  the  best  known  clergyman  of 
his  day,  Mr.  Hope  Scott  had  acquired  almost  the 
largest  parliamentary  practice  of  his  time.  There 
was  something  exceptionally  dramatic  in  one  of  the 
keenest  legal  intellects  and  one  of  the  keenest  clerical 
intellects  of  the  day  simultaneously  passing  under  the 
sway  of  Eome.  But  if  the  effect  was  felt  anywhere, 
it  fell  with  almost  crushing  weight  on  the  most  rising 
statesman  of  the  time.  Archdeacon  Manning  and 
Mr.  Hope  Scott  were  the  closest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friends.  They  had  travelled  together  abroad ;  they 
had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  at  home.  How 
great  that  intimacy  was  may  be  inferred  from  the 


were  :  (i)  heretical  in  matter ;  (ii) 
heretical  in  form ;  and  that  (iii)  the 
episcopate  was  fully  made  par- 
takers in  his  heterodoxy  by  his 
consecration.1  Such  an  opinion 
Archdeacon  Manning  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  hold,  but  he  had  no 
right — if  these  were  his  real  views 
— to  be  asserting  at  the  same  time 
in  public  that  until  Hampden  was 
pronounced  by  a  proper  tribunal 
to  be  unsound  he  ought  to  be 
publicly  treated  as  orthodox. 

Archdeacon  Manning's  conduct 
after  he  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  not  much  better  than 
his  conduct  in  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  and  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  in  May 
1865.  At  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion, Dr.  Errington,  Bishop  of 
Plymouth  and  Archbishop  of 
Trebizond,  had  been  appointed 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  coadjutor 
with  the  right  of  succession. 


Life  of  Manning,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
Manning  worked  steadily  from 
1855  to  1862  to  effect  Errington's 
removal.  Though  he  was  opposed 
by  the  episcopate  he  carried  his 
point  with  the  Pope,  and  Erring- 
ton,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's 
command,  resigned.  Pius  IX. 
called  the  removal  a  coup  d'etat 
of  the  Lord  God.  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
But  Purcell  admits  that  '  had  it 
not  been  for  Manning's  high 
courage,  splendid  energy,  and 
dogged  perseverance,  and  it  must 
in  justice  be  confessed  his  some- 
what unscrupulous  methods  of 
attack,  the  victory  over  Errington 
would  never  have  been  won.' 
Manning  would  have  contended, 
no  doubt,  that  he  fought  the 
battle  in  the  interests  of  his 
Church.  Whether  he  fought  it  in 
the  interests  of  his  Church  is  a 
question  on  which  opinions  may 
differ ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  fought  it  in  his  own  in- 
terest. 


1  Life  of  Manning,  vol.  i.  pp.  508,  509. 
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godfathers  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eldest  son.  -— ^— 1. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  merely  the  warm  and 
attached  friend  of  these  men.  His  own  sympathies 
had  notoriously  been  with  the  efforts  which  they 
had  made  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
With  him,  to  use  his  biographer's  words,  some 
revival  or  institution  of  the  corporate  organisation 
of  the  Church  was  ever  a  cherished  object.1  The 
Bishop  of  London  had  been  persuaded  '  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  requiring  the  Judicial  Committee  to  refer 
theological  questions  coming  before  them  to  the 
bishops  or  other  divines  as  experts  ;  but  the  Bill  had  The 
been  rejected  by  a  large  majority ' ;  2  and  Mr.  Glad-  of  ^on- 
stone,  though  he  had  very  little  faith  in  most  of  the  vocation- 
existing  bishops,  and  not  much  hope  that  their  suc- 
cessors would  be  superior  to  them,3  busied  himself 
with  Dr.  Pusey  and  Bishop  "Wilberforce  in  securing 
the  revival  of  Convocation. 

But  if  these  men  were  all  agreed  in  desiring  the 
revival  of  a  great  Council  of  the  Church,  they  differed 
as  to  its  composition.  Mr.  Gladstone's  instinct 
induced  him  to  recommend  that  the  laity  should  be 
duly  represented  on  any  such  body.  Dr.  Pusey,  on 
the  contrary,  was  determined  that  ecclesiastics,  and 
ecclesiastics  alone,  should  be  judges  of  doctrine.4  In 
this  argument  precedent  was  with  Dr.  Pusey.  For 
the  old  Convocation,  which  he  was  desiring  to  revive, 

1  Life  of   Gladstone,    vol.   ii.  Bench   with    respect    to    dogma 
p.  162.  or  authoritative  teaching  will  de- 

2  The  words  are  Mr.  Roundell  cline  instead  of  rise  in  the  course 
Palmer's,  Memorials,  Family'and  of  any  period   of    future  years.' 
Personal,  vol.  i.  p.  70.     For  the  See    a    memorandumn    by    Mr. 
Bill  see  Hansard,  vol.  cxi.  p.  598.  Gladstone  in  the  Life  of  Bishop 

3  '  Every  rational  principle  and  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
calculation  leads  to  the  conclusion  4  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347 
that   the   tone  of  the  Episcopal  seq. 

a  2 
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had  no  lay  element  upon  it,  and  it  was  plainly  easier 
for  a  Government,  if  it  did  anything  at  all,  to  revive 
an  old  machine  instead  of  devising  a  new  one.  Men 
there  were,  indeed,  of  position  and  influence,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  whole  proposal.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  thought  that  if  Convocation 
met  and  debated,  discussion  and  controversy  would 
be  sure  to  arise.1  Lord  Shaftesbury  vehemently 
argued  that  a  body  which  had  been  justly  extin- 
guished in  the  last  century  should  not  be  allowed  to 
meet  at  all ;  and  that,  if  it  was  allowed  to  meet,  it 
should  be  stripped  of  any  real  power.  The  hopes  of 
the  active  prelates  and  the  fears  of  the  Evangelical  press 
were  equally  baseless.  The  history  of  Convocation 
in  the  past  might  have  taught  them  that  its  days  were 
gone ;  its  history  in  the  future  was  to  prove  that  a  body, 
practically  dead,  could  not  be  galvanised  into  life.2 

a  hot  controversy  arose  between 
the  two  Houses  on  a  sermon  of 
Bishop  Hoadly,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  '  In  the  ferment  of  that 
age,'  wrote  Hallam,  '  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  the  State  to  scatter  a 
little  dust  over  the  angry  insects ; 
the  Convocation  was  accordingly 
prorogued  in  1717,  and  for  nearly 
150  years  never  again  sat  for  any 
business.2  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  logical  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  that  Con- 
vocation should  cease  to  meet. 
But  the  English  are  a  singularly 
conservative  people,  and  Con- 
vocation, though  it  had  nothing 
to  do,  continued  to  assemble,  and, 


1  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

2  The  Convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  (for  that  of 
York  seems  never  to  have  been 
important)  consisted  of  the  suf- 
fragan bishops  forming  the  Upper 
House ;  of  the  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  proctors  or  proxies  for  each 
chapter,  and  two  from  each  diocese 
elected  by  the  parochial   clergy, 
who     together     constituted     the 
Lower  House.     In  this  assembly 
subsidies  were  granted  and  eccle- 
siastical canons  enacted,  but  the 
power  to  enact  fresh  canons  was 
expressly  taken  away  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  taxation  was  dis- 
continued in  1664.1     From  that 
time  Convocation  had  nothing  to 
do  ;  but,  as  it  was  suffered  to  sit, 
it  had  opportunities  for  wrangling. 
At  last,  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 


after  the  Lower  House  had  elected 
its  prolocutor,  to  vote  an  address 
to  the  Crown.  Its  further  activity 
was  then  prevented  by  its  formal 
prorogation.' 


1  I  have  xised  Hallam's  exact 
words.    Const.  Hist,  of  England, 


vol.  ii.  pp.  404  seq. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  409. 
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In  1852,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  stimulus     CHAP. 
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of  the  Gorham  judgment  and  the  energetic  counsel  • — ,-1— 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Convocation  displayed  a 
little  fresh  activity.  Several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses,  praying  them  to  take  steps  to 
procure  from  the  Crown  the  necessary  licence  for 
their  meetings  for  the  despatch  of  business.1  The 
Queen's  advocate  interposed,  and  said  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Archbishop  to 
declare  that  such  a  motion  was  without  precedent. 
Some  protest  was  raised  against  this  dictum,  but,  like 
a  famous  town  clerk,  the  Archbishop  terminated 
controversy  by  proroguing  the  assembly.2  In  the 
following  autumn,  however,  when  Lord  Derby  was 
still  Prime  Minister,  Convocation  was  not  only 
suffered  to  meet,  but  to  continue  in  session  for 
several  days.3  It  was  even  permitted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  an  address  to  the  Crown  on 
the  subject  of  clergy  discipline.4 

The  position  which  Convocation  thus  temporarily 
obtained  was  very  different  from  that  which  those 
who  had  promoted  its  revival  had  desired  to  obtain 
for  it.  Men  like  Dr.  Pusey  were  convinced  in  1852 
that  laymen  were  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  5  and  should  have  no  share  in  the 
interpretation  of  doctrines  ;  and  they  trusted  that 
jurisdiction  on  such  subjects  might  be  transferred 
to  the  Upper  House,  or  that  the  prelates  who  com- 
posed that  House  might,  at  any  rate,  be  accepted 

1  Those  words  are  taken  from  from  business,  which  it  had  been 
an  article  on  Convocation  in  the  usual  to  issue,  was  suspended  on 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  by  Sir  this  occasion.      See    Sir   Travers 
Travers  Twiss.  Twiss  in  article  already  cited. 

2  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  4  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
vol.  ii.  p.  138.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

3  The  Royal  writ  of  exoneration  "  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
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CHAP,  as  the  authoritative  advisers  of  the  Privy  Council 
— ,_!— *  on  ecclesiastical  matters.1  It  so  happened,  however, 
that,  while  Churchmen  of  the  class  of  Dr.  Wilberforce 
were  agitated  by  the  possible  spectacle  of  a  clerical 
Parliament  in  debate,  another  subject  was  exciting 
greater  public  interest.  For  the  growing  introduc- 
tion of  ritual  was  alarming  old-fashioned  Churchmen, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  saying  that  he  '  would 
rather  worship  with  Lydia  on  the  bank  by  the  river- 
side than  with  a  hundred  surpliced  priests  in  the 
temple  of  St.  Barnabas.'2 

The  The  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  situated  in  what  was 

of  s"  e  tnen  known  as  Pimlico,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Barnabas  Blomfield  in  1850,  a  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Gorham  judgment.  Its  erection  was  mainly  due 
to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Bennett — a  man  who  was  in- 
defatigable as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor,  the  incumbent 
of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  He  was  a  prominent 
Eitualist,3  and  his  '  ritual '  at  St.  Paul's  had  already 
elicited  a  remonstrance  from  his  bishop.  Mr.  Bennett 
declined  to  give  way,  but  as  the  bishop  on  his  part 
stood  firm  he  offered  to  resign  his  incumbency,  and 
Bishop  Blomfield  accepted  his  resignation.4  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Liddell,  a  brother  of  Lord  Eavens- 
worth,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  Mr.  Liddell  was 
not  disposed  to  alter  either  the  ritual  which  had 
been  adopted  or  the  ornaments  which  had  been  used 


1  See  on  this   point  some  ex- 
cellent letters   from   Lord   John 
Eussell  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
Life  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  116,  117. 

2  Life    of  Lord   Shaftesbury, 
vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

8  See  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Blom- 
field, vol.  ii.  p.  146,  and  Life  of 


Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

4  For  this  resignation  see  Life 
of  Sidney  Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
A  year  later  Mr.  Bennett  was 
made  incumbent  of  Frome  by 
Lady  Bath,  acting  for  her  son,  a 
minor.  An  attack  upon  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  in  Parlia- 
ment. 
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by  Mr.  Bennett.    At  St.  Paul's  an  altar,  or  high  altar,     CHAP. 

xix 
had  been  placed  on  a  platform  at  the  east  end  of  the  • — ,— ' 

church  ;  a  wooden  cross  had  been  affixed  to  the  altar 
and  candlesticks  were  placed  upon  it.  A  credence 
table  had  also  been  placed  in  the  chancel  for  the 
reception  of  the  elements  before  consecration.  The 
altar  at  St.  Paul's  was  made  of  wood  and  capable  of 
being  removed,  but  from  its  size  and  weight  was 
difficult  of  removal. 

At  St.  Barnabas  ritualism  had  gone  a  little  further. 
The  nave  of  the  church  was  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a  screen  of  carved  wood,  with  brazen 
gates,  and  a  wooden  cross  was  elevated  and  fixed  on 
the  screen.  But  this  was  not  the  only  distinction 
between  the  two  churches.  At  St.  Barnabas  the 
altar,  in  defiance  of  a  distinct  decision,1  was  made  of 
stone  ;  it  was  surmounted  with  a  metal  cross  orna- 
mented with  jewels ;  it  was  covered  with  richly 
embroidered  cloths,  which  differed  from  one  another 
at  different  seasons,  while  at  the  time  of  administra- 
tion embroidered  white  linen,  bordered  at  the  ends 
with  elaborately  worked  lace,  took  the  place  of  the 
'fair  linen  cloth'  prescribed  by  the  eighty-second 
canon.2 

There  was  another  distinction  between  the  two 
cases.  At  St.  Barnabas  the  two  churchwardens 
approved  the  ornaments  introduced  into  the  church. 
At  St.  Paul's  one  of  the  churchwardens,  Mr.  Home, 

1  The   decision  was  given  by  with  a  stone  slab.     Ibid.,  p.  384. 

Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust  in  the  case  It   is   difficult  for  the  lay  mind 

of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  in  to  understand  the  ethics  of   dis- 

1843.     See  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  ii.  tinguished  clerics  who  try  by  sub- 

p.   483.      Dr.    Pusey  two    years  terfuge  to  evade  decisions  which 

afterwards  wished  the  Archbishop  they  dare  not  disobey, 

of  York  to  sanction  for  Holy  Cross  2  See  Brodrick  and  Fremantle, 

Church,  Leeds,  a  movable  stone  Privy  Council  Judgments,  p.  123 

altar  or   a   carved  wooden  altar  and  note,  and  p.  126. 
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CHAP,     supported  Mr.  Liddell,  while  the  other,  Mr.  Wester- 

. ,___  ton,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  ornaments.     In  the 

case  of  St.  Paul's  Mr.  Westerton  himself  applied  to 
the  Consistory  Court  for  a  faculty  to  remove  the 
'  obnoxious  articles.'  In  the  case  of  St.  Barnabas 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Chapelry,  Mr.  Best,  applied  for 
a  monition  to  the  churchwardens  to  remove  them, 
pr.  Lush-  Both  cases  were  argued  before  the  Consistory 
judgment.  Court  together.  The  judge,  Dr.  Lushington,  held 
that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  placing  candlesticks 
on  the  Communion  Table  provided  that  the  candles 
were  only  lit  'for  the  purpose  of  giving  necessary 
light.'  He  dismissed  the  exception  to  the  screen  and 
brazen  gates  at  St.  Barnabas.  But  he  held  that  the 
stone  altar  at  St.  Barnabas,  the  credence  tables  at 
both  churches,  the  crosses  on  the  altars  and  screen, 
and  the  embroidered  altar-cloths  were  all  illegal. 
Mr.  Liddell  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  Court 
of  Arches,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Court,  Sir  J.  Dodson, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Consistory  Court. 

This  decision,  given  in  1856,  placed  the  Ritualists 

in  some  little  difficulty.     The  Courts  which  they  had 

consented  to  recognise,  the  Consistory  Court  of  the 

Diocesan,  the   Arches    Court    of  the   Primate,    had 

gone    against   them,    and    they   had  no   alternative 

The          but  to  accept  the   decision,  or    to    appeal,  as    any 

SS1       Erastian  might  have  appealed,  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Privy         Mr.  Liddell  decided  on  this    course.     The  Judicial 

Committee  was  reinforced  for   the   purpose   of  the 

appeal  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Sumner) 

and  the  new  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Tait),  and  in  an 

elaborate  judgment,  delivered  in  March  1857,  their 

lordships  held  that  the  stone  altar- at  St.  Barnabas  was 

illegal,  and  must  be  removed,  and  that  crosses  per- 
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manently  attached  to  the  table  could  not  be  allowed.     CHAP. 

XIX 

But,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  below,  •  —  r-1— 
they  went  on  to  say  that  crosses  (in  contradistinction 
to  crucifixes)  might  be  erected  as  architectural 
ornaments,  if  they  were  not  attached  to  the  table, 
and  were  not  intended  to  be  adjuncts  of  superstitious 
reverence  ;  that  credence  tables  were  permissible  ; 
that  the  use  of  embroidered  cloths  for  the  table  was 
not  illegal,  but  was  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
diocesan.1  Mr.  Liddell  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
evade  a  portion  of  this  decision  by  replacing  the 
cross  which  he  had  been  directed  to  remove  from  the 
table  by  a  metal  cross  in  the  reredos  immediately 
behind  it.  His  bishop  (Dr.  Tait)  declined  to  sanction 
this  apparent  evasion  of  the  law.  But,  on  a  fresh 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  decided  that 
4  such  a  cross  in  such  a  position  had  not  been  de- 
clared by  the  previous  judgment  to  be  illegal.'  2 

'  The  surpliced  priests  in  the  temple  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas '  who  had  aroused  Lord  Shaftesbury's  scorn 
had  won  —  from  their  point  of  view  —  a  notable 
victory.  Crosses  recognised  as  ornaments,  candle- 
sticks, with  candles  to  be  lighted  when  necessary  — 
and  darkened  chancels  could  produce  the  necessity  — 
embroidered  cloths  and  credence  tables.  Verily  things 
had  changed  in  their  favour  since  the  days  of  the 
controversy  about  the  surplice  and  the^  black  gown 
ten  years  before. 

As  one  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Eitualists 
were  disposed  to  reconsider  some  of  the  objections 
which  they  had  hitherto  urged  against  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Privy  Council  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 


1  For   this   case   see    Brodrick      Life  of  Archbishop  T<n£,  p.  217. 
and  Freruantle,  pp.  117-155,  and          2  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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CHAP.     Even  Churchmen  as  stern   and  uncompromising  as 

XIX 

- — ,_!— *  Dr.  Pusey  are  not  wholly  blind  to  expediency,  and 
they  could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  the  Privy 
Council  was  deciding  in  their  favour  many  points 
which  the  Court  of  Arches  had  decided  against  them. 
They  were,  moreover,  not  only  acquiring  confidence 
in  the  Privy  Council;  they  were  losing  confidence 
in  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his 
choice  of  men  for  the  episcopate,  was  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
avowedly  selected  men  acceptable  to  the  Low  Church, 
and  not  offensive  to  the  working  classes.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration, 
especially,  the  Bench  of  Bishops  became  more  and 
more  opposed  to  the  changes  which  the  Eitualists 
were  endeavouring  to  make  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  service  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these 
'wicked'  appointments — as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
called  them — Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  became  less 
and  less  inclined  to  put  their  trust  in  bishops.1 

The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  between  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  was,  moreover,  temporarily 
allayed  by  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  In  out- 
ward ritual  there  was  no  agreement  between  them. 
But  on  such  fundamental  points  as  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  Biblical  inspiration,  and  the  eternity  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  they  were  at  any  rate  agreed. 
There  was,  however,  another  party  in  the  Church 
which  was  gradually  rising  into  importance,  and 
agreed  with  neither  High  Church  nor  Low  Church. 
For  while  High  Church  was  resting  on  authority, 
and  Low  Church  on  faith,  while  Low  Churchmen 

1  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  vol.  iii.  pp.  194-200;  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 
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were  basing  dogma  on  the  Bible,  and  High  Church-     CHAP. 
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men  on  the  interpretation  which  authority  had  given  to  — — ^— - 
the  Bible,  other  men,  who  came  to  be  known  as  Broad  The 
Church,1  were  affirming  that  the  truth  of  religion,  church, 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  the  authority 
of  that  book,  must  be  determined  by  judgment,  the 
judgment  not  of  the  Church  but  of  each  reverent 
and  careful  inquirer.  Outside  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  this  view  was  held  by  almost  every  intelligent 
layman  who  had  been  at  pains  to  examine  for  him- 
self the  difficulties  which  science  and  philosophy 
were  raising.  It  had  certainly  received  strong  con- 
firmation from  science.  The  whole  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, some  men  thought,  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  discovery  of  Copernicus  that  the  sun  did  not 
move  round  the  earth,  but  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun.  To  the  criticism  that  science  and  Scripture 
contradict  each  other  as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
Mr.  Newman  replies,  '  We  cannot  decide  till  we  know 
what  motion  is,  and  then  it  may  turn  out  that  science 
is  false  or  reconcilable  to  Scripture.' 2  But  the  man  ol 
science  knows  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun, 
just  as  the  ordinary  wayfarer  knows  that  the  wheel 
revolves  round  its  axle.  We  may  possibly  be  under 
a  delusion  as  to  the  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  but  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  life  we  must  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  and  assume  that  it  does  revolve. 
The  misfortune  for  the  Church  was,  and  is,  that  the 

1  The  term  was  first  used,  it  is  very  condition   of  its  being,  not 

believed,  by  Dean  Stanley  in  an  High  or  Low,  but  Broad.'     Life 

article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 

on     the      Gorham     controversy.  2  University    Sermons,     1872, 

'  There   is    no    need    for   minute  p.  848 ;  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  The 

comparison  of  the  particular  for-  English  Utilitarians,  vol.  iii.  p. 

mularies  of  the  Church  to  prove  501. 
the  general  truth  that  it  is,  by  the 
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CHAP.     Church  insisted,  on  the  faith  of  the  Bible  narrative, 

XIX 

> — r-l—,  on  maintaining  the  contrary  opinion. 
The  This  terrible  blow  which  orthodoxy  had  sustained 

geologists.  £rom  tjie  Discovery  of  Copernicus,  and  from  its  reluct- 
ance to  admit  the  truth  of  facts  which  were  obvious 
to  every  person  of  education  and  intelligence,  was 
strengthened  by  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  religious 
world  toward  the  revelations  of  the  geologists.  Instead 
of  frankly  admitting  that  the  sacred  narrative  was 
based  on  the  knowledge  available  at  the  time  it  was 
composed,  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word,  is  nowhere  claimed  in 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  induced  the  upholders  of 
orthodoxy  to  undertake  the  vain  task  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  science  and  Scripture.  That  attempt  was 
from  the  very  first  hopeless.  For  while  astronomy 
showed  the  doctrine  of  Genesis,  that  the  earth  existed 
before  the  sun,  to  be  hopelessly  opposed  to  scientific 
truths,  geology  proved  that  the  order  of  creation  was 
in  some  respects  inaccurately  stated  in  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  which  the 
Book  of  Genesis  affirmed,  was  at  variance  with  the 
conclusions  established  by  science.  The  criticism 
of  scholars,  moreover,  created  a  new  difficulty.  For 
it  was  shown  that  in  various  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  language  and  commands  were  attributed 
to  God  which  were  not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
just  and  benevolent  Deity.  All  these  difficulties  were 
accentuated  by  insistence  on  the  dogma  that  the  Bible 
was  God's  message  to  man.  But  they  disappeared  if 
it  were  once  acknowledged  that  the  Bible  contained 
the  ideas  which  men — which  some  of  the  best  men 
whom  the  world  has  produced — have  from  time  to 
time  held  about  God. 
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Outside  the  Church  these  views  were  held  bv  a     CHAP. 
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series  of  distinguished  men.      In  the  early  thirties  - A-* 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  published  his  '  Principles  of 
Geology,'  in  which  he  rejected  '  the  doctrine  of  dis- 
continuity, of  sudden  and  inexplicable  changes  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of  supernatural  intervention 
before  things  could  resume  their  natural  course.' 
The  earth,  so  he  taught,  had  been  the  scene  of 
gradual  changes,  not  of  abrupt  cataclysms,  and  these 
changes  had  been  protracted  over  a  period  of  time 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conjecture.  '  With- 
out himself  accepting  the  transformation  of  species, 
he  made  it  a  more  credible  theory  by  removing 
what  had  once  seemed  the  insuperable  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  gradual  transition  from  one  organic 
type  to  another.' l 

In  the  decade  which  followed  the  publication  of  The 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  great  work  an  Edinburgh  publisher, 
Mr.  Eobert  Chambers,  made  a  still  greater  impression 
by  his  '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.' 
In  his  conclusions,  briefly  stated,  Mr.  Chambers 
anticipated  much  of  the  doctrine  on  which  Herbert 
Spencer  insisted,  and  some  of  the  revelations  which 
Mr.  Darwin  gave  to  the  world.  '  He  founded  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  in  Britain,  and  created  the  atmo- 
sphere which  made  free  discussion  of  man's  origin 
a  possibility.'  2  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  the  stellar  system  to  the  animal  creation, 
Mr.  Chambers  detected,  or  thought  he  detected,  one 
universal '  law '  of  development.  '  There  is  a  unity 
of  composition  proper  to  each  great  type,  such  as 

1  I  have   ventured  to   borrow      History   of  Rationalism,  vol.   i. 
this  account  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's      p.  374.- 
conclusions     from    Mr.      Benn,          2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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CHAP,     the  Vertebrata,  Articulata,  &c.,  and  in  a  less  degree 
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__,__.  there  is  a  unity  of  composition  running  through  the 
whole  animal  kingdom ' ;  and  life  itself  was  probably 
to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle ;  the  organic 
world  had  been  developed  from  the  inorganic  world 
by  electrical  or  other  action.1 

While  geology  and  philosophy  were  thus  throw- 
ing new   doubts  on  the   beliefs  which  had  hitherto 
passed    current    among    orthodox    Christians,    Mr. 
Mr.  Newman's  own  brother,  Francis,  was  assailing  them 

Newman,  from  another  quarter.  Francis  Newman,  like  his 
more  famous  brother,  had  been  reared  in  an  Evan- 
gelical atmosphere.  Beginning  life  with  '  an  un- 
hesitating, unconditional  acceptance  of  whatever  is 
found  in  the  Bible,'2  an  unremitting  study  of  the 
New  Testament  convinced  him  that,  whatever  John 
and  Paul  thought  about  Christ's  divinity,  they  did 
not  teach  the  doctrine  of  three  co-equal  persons  in 
a  triune  God.3  Having  advanced  so  far,  Francis 
Newman  arrived  at  some  still  more  startling  conclu- 
sions. A  critical  examination  of  the  Old  Testament, 
under  German  guidance,  convinced  him — as  later  on 
it  was  to  convince  Dr.  Colenso — that  the  '  so-called 
Mosaic  books  are  conglomerates  formed  out  of  older 
materials  inartistically  and  mechanically  pieced 
together.'  A  critical  examination  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment showed  him  that  the  Evangelists  were  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another,  and  inaccurate  in  reporting 
historical  occurrences.  But  Francis  Newman  was 
not  content  with  loosening  the  stones  of  the  edifice. 
He  pronounced  the  death  of  a  God  to  be  unintelligible, 

1  Benn's  Rationalism,  vol.  ii.          3  Bonn's  Rationalism,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  10,  15,  and  the  Vestiges.  p.  19. 

2  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  1. 
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and  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  to  be  grossly 
immoral.  '  Not  on  any  ground  would  he  accept  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  article  of  faith.' l 
Christianity — the  Christianity  which  was  taught  by  the 
Church — was  deprived  of  its  dogmas  and  its  articles 
when  it  was  interpreted  by  this  intrepid  adversary. 

In  a  chapter  which  is  only  intended  to  illustrate 
by  a  few  prominent  examples  the  tendency  of  thought 
it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  ideas  of  other  thinkers. 
The  importance  of  '  Phases  of  Faith  '  arises  from  the 
fact  that  its  author  ventured  to  express  the  ideas  on 
which  other  men  were  pondering.2  And  the  doubts 
to  which  he  gave  expression  were  shared  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  of  his  contemporaries.  Miss 
Martineau  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that '  the  majority 
of  sensible  and  thoughtful  persons  were  without 
theological  belief ' ; 3  and  almost  every  one  was  struck 
by  the  growing  infidelity  which  characterised  the 
younger  men  at  Oxford  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Tractarian  movement. 

But  inside  the  Church  an  intermediate  position  was 
held  by  a  group  of  remarkable  men :  Dr.  Whately 
(who  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  Mr.  Milman 
(who  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's),  Dr.  Arnold  (the 
most  famous  of  head  masters),  Mr.  Stanley  (who 
succeeded  Dean  Trench  at  Westminster),  Dr.  Jowett 
(who  exercised  a  wider  influence  on  the  rising 

1  Benn's  History  of  Ration-  whose  competence  no  one  could 
alism,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;   Phases   of  deny  ;  and  not  only  a  scholar,  but 
Faith,  p.  153.  a  master  of  a  clear  and  impressive 

2  '  Cartyle  had  not  cared,  Grote  language,   the   apt  vehicle   for  a 
and  Mill  had  not  dared,  to  pub-  masculine,  straightforward  logic, 
lish  their  opinion  of  the  reigning  which  puts  the  tortuous  sophistry 
religion.      Charles   Hennell    had  of  his  brother  to  shame.'    Benn's 
spoken  without  the  authority  of  History  of  Rationalism,  vol.  ii. 
a  scholar.    Francis  Newman  was  p.  27. 

a  scholar   armed   at    all   points,          3  Autobiography,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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CHAP,  generation  than  any  other  Oxford  don),  Dr.  Eobertson 
^Xrc-_.  (who  attracted  men  by  his  eloquence  at  Brighton), 
and  Mr.  Maurice,  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  described  as 
'  the  most  beautiful  human  soul  whom  God  has  ever, 
in  His  great  mercy,  permitted  me  to  meet  on  earth,' ] 
were  among  the  large  and  increasing  body  of  men 
Mr-  .  who,  sympathising  neither  with  Tractarians  on  one 
side  nor  Evangelicals  on  the  other,  wished  to  include 
them  all  in  one  common  Establishment.  The  term 
Broad  Church,  indeed,  was  destined  to  cover  ulti- 
mately a  good  many  people  to  whom  it  was  not 
originally  intended  to  be  applied.  The  man  who  had 
ceased  to  believe,  but  who  found  it  still  convenient 
to  conform,  was  glad  to  shelter  himself  under  its 
name.  The  man  who  was  striving  to  reconcile  the 
revelations  of  science  with  the  text  of  the  Bible 
accepted  the  epithet  as  applicable  to  his  own  opinions  ; 
while  the  man  who  simply  desired  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  Church,  to  base  it  on  a  broad 
foundation,  and  to  thrown  down  all  party  walls, 
naturally  regarded  the  name  as  peculiarly  descriptive 
of  his  own  aims. 

Of  the  men  who  have  been  named  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  Mr.  Maurice  was  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  liberal  thought.  Mr.  Maurice  had  strong 
religious  convictions.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creeds  with  '  an  earnest  love.' 
He  accepted  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  No  doubt  the  meaning  which  he  applied 
to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  and  certain  dogmas 
was  different  from  that  applied  to  them  by  other 
men.  With  Mr.  Maurice  a  knowledge  of  God  was 
eternal  life.  Not  to  know  God  was  eternal  death. 

1  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 
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'That  belief  thoroughly  and  heartily  entertained  CHAP. 
was  the  very  ground  and  root  of  our  Charity ' ;  •— — ,_ L- 
it  even  reconciled  him  to  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
since  it  took  the  sting  out  of  the  damnatory  clauses, 
for  hell  consisted  in  whatever  was  contrary  to  God's 
nature  and  will.  But  while  he  clung  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  loving  nature  to  the  faith,  he  disliked 
dogmas.  'The  substitution  of  dogma  for  God,  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  Pusey  and  his  school,  is 
surely  leading  to  a  fearful  atheism  or  to  a  devil- 
worship.'  With  him  the  Incarnation  brought  home 
to  men  in  a  Man  the  very  knowledge  of  God  which 
Mr.  Mansel  (in  his  famous  Bampton  lectures)  declared 
to  be  impossible.  With  him,  as  with  Dean  Stanley, 
'  the  Atonement  was  the  at-one-ment  of  God  with  man 
in  Christ.'  Every  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  or 
Mr.  Huxley  was  '  a  revelation  to  man  by  God, 
whether  the  discoverer  accepted  it  in  that  sense  or 
not'1 

Some  of  these  opinions,  no  doubt,  raised  a  storm 
of  hostility.  Mr.  Croker  attacked  Mr.  Maurice  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Eeview '  for  supporting  the  same  doctrine 
that  Mr.  Robert  Owen  was  openly  advocating,2  and 
the  Council  of  King's  College  actually  removed  him 
from  the  professorship  of  the  college,  on  the  ground 
that  his  views  '  regarding  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked  and  the  final  issue  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment were  of  dangerous  tendency  and  calculated  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  theological  students  of 
the  college.'  Thus  one  of  the  most  religious  men  in 
England  was  removed  from  his  professorship  because 
he  held  opinions  which  seemed  to  other  men 

1  See  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i.      564,  571. 
pp.  378,  525  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  148,  328,          *  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  73. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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CHAP,  inconsistent  with  the  normal  interpretation  of  some 
.,XIX'  ^  difficult  and  some  doubtful  passages  in  Scripture.  But 
if  Mr.  Maurice  suffered  from  the  intolerance  of  others, 
he  was  in  himself  one  of  the  best  examples  of  tolera- 
tion which  has  ever  been  displayed  by  a  firm  believer. 
He  had  a  deep  antipathy  to  Dr.  Hampden's  views, 
yet  he  resented  the  opposition  to  his  promotion  to 
the  episcopal  bench.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Bennett,  yet  he  thought  his  prosecution  '  an  out- 
rageous mistake.' 1  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
history  taught  him  that  '  every  attempt  to  put  down 
some  heresy  had  begotten  some  other  heresy,'  and 
he  discerned  in  it  a  '  clear  and  direct  sentence  of 
God  upon  all  attempts  to  restrain  the  experience  of 
thought  and  belief,'  because  the  restraint  only  in- 
troduced '  another  negation  and  contradiction ' ;  and 
he  based  '  toleration  not  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
truth,  but  upon  its  certainty ;  not  upon  the  absence 
of  a  revelation  of  it,  but  upon  the  existence  of  revela- 
tion and  upon  the  promise  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
shall  guide  us  into  the  perception  of  it.' 2 

The  views  which  Mr.  Maurice  entertained  were 
not  shared  by  any  great  school  in  the  Church,  but  a 
large  number  of  men  in  it  were  attracted  to  him  by 
the  breadth  and  charm  of  the  preacher  and  the  man. 
His  congregation  consisted  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  of 
'  intellectual  and  highly  educated  men.' 3  The  invi- 
tation 4  which  Tennyson  addressed  to  him  after  his 
removal  from  his  professorship  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  respect  and  affection  which  his  care  for 

1  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  446  ;  vol.  ii.  p.      vol.  i.  p.  399. 

614.  4  To  be  godfather  to  Tennyson's 

2  Ibid.,  p.  385.  eldest  son.   See  the  Memoir,  vol.  i. 

3  See   the   account  of  him  in  pp.  338,  339. 
the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
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the  right,  his  valour  and  charity,  had  won  from  the     CHAP. 

VTV 

most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries.    And  other  .  _    ,  '., 
men   than  the  Poet-Laureate   sympathised  with  the 
desire    for    freedom    and    tolerance,   to  which   Mr. 
Maurice  so  fondly  clung.     Some  of  these  men,  six 

•/  o 

of  whom  were  clergymen,  decided  to  display  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  by  publishing  a  book  of 
essays  on  some  of  the  subjects  which  were  distracting 
the  Church.  Among  these  writers  were  Dr.  Temple,  Essays 
head  master  of  Eugby ;  Dr.  Williams,  the  vice-prin- 
cipal  of  Lampeter ;  Mr.  Pattison,  rector  of  Lincoln 
College  ;  and  Dr.  Jowett,  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Oxford.  They  agreed  that  each  of  the  seven 
contributors  should  be  responsible  only  for  his  own 
article.  But  the  whole  volume  was  avowedly  de- 
signed to  '  illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to  the 
cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth  from  a  free 
handling  in  a  becoming  spirit  of  subjects  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional 
language  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treat- 
ment.' 1 

The  volume,  in  the  first  instance,  attracted  little 
notice.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  it  would  fall  stillborn 
from  the  press.  The  *  Guardian,'  indeed,  condemned 
it  a  fewVeeks  after  its  publication.  A  long  and 
vigorous  article  in  the  '  Westminster  Eeview  '  a  little 
afterwards  attracted  attention  to  it.  But  when 
1  Bishop  Wilberforce  denounced  its  teaching  in  un- 
measured terms,'  both  in  his  Autumn  Charge  and  in 
an  article  in  the «  Quarterly  Eeview,' '  its  celebrity  and 
circulation  increased  with  a  bound.'  '  An  agitation 
of  the  wildest  sort  immediately  began.  Addresses  to 

1  Preface  to  Essays  and  Beviews,  1861. 

B  2 
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CHAP,     the  Archbishops  came  up  from  the  rural  deaneries 

1TTV 

v-  ,  '_,  on  every  side  calling  attention  to  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  volume.' l  Lord  Shaftesbury  most 
unnecessarily  declared  that  '  if  the  book  were  true 
the  Bible  was  false,' 2  and  Archdeacon  Denison  de- 
nounced it  as  '  of  all  books  in  any  language  incom- 
parably the  worst.' 3 

Whilst  the  flame  was  still  burning  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had  stirred  into  existence  from  the 
smouldering  embers,  the  bishops  met  to  consider 
what  they  should  do,  and  they  finally  decided 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  write 
and  publish  a  reply  to  one  of  these  addresses,  and 
that  in  this  reply  he  should  state  that  twenty-seven 
of  the  bishops  agreed  with  him  '  in  expressing 
the  pain  it  had  given  them  that  any  clergymen  of 
our  Church  should  have  published  such  opinions  as 
those  concerning  which  you  have  addressed  us.  We 
cannot  understand  how  these  opinions  can  be  held 
consistently  with  an  honest  subscription  to  the 
formularies  of  our  Church,  with  many  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  which  they  appear  to  be  at 
variance.'  The  archbishop  went  on  to  say  that  the 
bishops  were  gravely  considering  whether  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  was  an  act  which  could  be  visited 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  or  justify  its  synodical 
condemnation !  At  a  later  meeting  the  question  of 

1  Life    of  Archbishop     Tait,  of   an  arresting   of    the    earth's 

vol.  ii.  p.   278.     Bishop   Wilber-  motion,   or  of  a  reversal  of  its 

force  said  in  his  charge  that  men  motion.'    Ibid.,  p.  279,  note.    Dr. 

were  '  in  danger  of  being  robbed  Pusey    said    almost     the     same 

unawares  of  the  very  foundations  thing.    Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iv.  p. 

of  the  faith,'   if  they  should   be  42. 

persuaded  to  '  accept  allegorically,  2  Life   of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

or  as  parable,  or  poetry,  or  legend,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 

the  story  of  a  serpent  tempter,  of  3  Life    of   Archbishop)     Tait, 

an  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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prosecution  was  left  to  individual  bishops,  and  the     CHAP. 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  decided  on  prosecuting  Dr.  Row-   —  ,— 
land  Williams,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume, 
who,  though  he  was  chiefly  known  as  vice  -principal 
of  Lampeter,  held  a  preferment  as  vicar  of  Broad 
Chalke  in   the   Salisbury   diocese.1     Mr.   Fendall,  a  pr0secu- 
layman,  subsequently  took  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  in  Hunting- 
denshire,  another  of  the  contributors,  and  the  two  Reviews. 
suits  were   practically  heard    together,  both   in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  in  which  they  were  originally  tried, 
and  before  the  Privy  Council.2 

Dr.  Williams's  essay  was  nominally  a  record  of 
the  Biblical  researches  which  Bunsen  had  made  in 
Germany,  and  some  doubt  existed  whether  the 
opinions  in  the  essay  could  legally  be  fastened  on 
Dr.  Williams,  or  whether  they  were  mere  repro- 
ductions of  statements  made  by  the  author  whom  he 
was  reviewing.  The  opinion  of  Bunsen  was  noto- 
rious. He  rejected  Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology, 


1  The  letter  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.    Life  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,    vol.    iii.    pp.    1-6 ; 
cf.  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol. 
i  pp.  275  seq.  Dr.  Tait's  action  in 
joining  the  bishops  exposed  him 
to  sharp  criticism  from  both  Dr. 
Stanley,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Temple,  the  Head  Master 
of  Rugby,  and   one   of  the   con- 
tributors to   the  volume ;    and   I 
regret  to  say  that  in  this  contro- 
versy  Dr.  Tait   comes   out  very 
badly.     Dr.  Pusey's  objections  to 
the  book  were  detailed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Guardian.     See  his  Life, 
vol.  iv.  p.  39.     Far  the  most  tem- 
perate examination  of  the  volume 
from  a  clerical  or  episcopal  stand- 
point will  be  found  in  the  eighth 
charge    of    the    Bishop    of     St. 


Davids,  Remains,  Literary  and 
Theological,  of  Connop  Thirl- 
wall,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1-54.  For  more  recent 
criticism  from  an  opposite  stand- 
point, see  Benn's  History  of 
nationalism  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  a  strong  High  Church- 
man, endeavoured  in  an  admirable 
letter  to  dissuade  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  from  prosecuting  Dr. 
Williams.  Life  of  Sidney  Her- 
bert, vol.  ii.  p.  434. 

2  The  cases  were  heard  sepa- 
rately in  the  Court  of  Arches,  but 
judgment  was  pronounced  upon 
both  cases  together ;  in  the  Privy 
Council  the  two  cases  were  heard 
and  adjudged  together. 
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CHAP,     and  demanded  a  much  longer  period  than  six  thousand 

XIX 

s_  ,  '..,  years  for  the  development  of  mankind.  He  made 
t  the  Pentateuch  Mosaic  as  indicating  the  mind  and 
embodying  the  developed  system  of  Moses,  rather 
than  as  written  by  the  great  lawgiver's  hand.'  He 
assumed  that  passages  in  the  Bible,  supposed  to  be 
specially  predictive,  are  a  history  of  past  occur- 
rences. The  Incarnation  became  in  his  hands  purely 
spiritual,  and  justification  by  faith  a  verdict  of  for- 
giveness upon  repentance.1  But  the  charges  which 
were  ultimately  brought  against  Dr.  Williams,  and  on 
which  the  Dean  of  Arches  decided  against  him,  were 
that  (1)  *  he  had  advisedly  maintained  and  affirmed 
that  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scripture  is  an  expression 
of  devout  reason  .  .  .  not  the  Word  of  God,  and 
(2)  that  he  had  contravened  the  eleventh  article 
of  religion  by  adopting  Bunsen's  opinion  as  to  jus- 
tification.' 2 

Mr.  Wilson's  essay  on  the  National  Church  seemed 
to  some  minds  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
Dr.  Williams.3  Mr.  Wilson,  it  should  be  recollected, 
was  one  of  the  four  tutors  who,  '  with  Tait  as  their 
leader,  protested  against  Tract  XC.,'  and  perhaps 
from  this  circumstance  his  presence  with  the  other 
essayists  caused  surprise  and  indignation.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  any  detailed  account  of  his  con- 

1  See    Essays    and    Reviews,  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
pp.  54,  60,  69,  81,  82.  I  think  if  any  one  now  will  take 

2  Dr.  Williams  incurred  addi-  the  trouble  to  read  Dr.  Williams's 
tional  displeasure  because  he  was  Essay  he  will  feel  some  surprise 
supposed  to   have  adopted  what  at  these  opinions. 

Dean  Stanley  called  a  '  flippant  3  See  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
and  contemptuous  tone,'  and  what  vol.  i.  p.  279.  Archbishop  David- 
Archbishop  Davidson  has  since  son  says  that  some  pages  of  his 
called  '  a  rude  flippancy '  in  his  essay  gave  more  pain  perhaps  to 
essay.  See  for  Dean  Stanley  the  devout  minds  than  any  other  in 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  volume. 
April  1861,  p.  479,  and  Life  of 
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tribution.  The  charges  against  him,  which  were  CHAP. 
ultimately  carried  to  the  Privy  Council,  were  (1 )  that  ^_ — .  '_- 
he  had  affirmed  in  effect  that  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  not  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  were  not 
necessarily  at  all,  and  certainly  not  in  parts,  the 
Word  of  God;  and  that  (2)  he  had  advisedly  de- 
clared and  affirmed,  in  effect,  that  after  this  life,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  existing  order  of  things  on  this 
earth,  there  will  be  no  judgment  of  God,  awarding 
to  those  whom  He  shah1  then  approve,  everlasting 
life  or  eternal  happiness,  and  to  those  whom  He 
shall  then  condemn,  everlasting  death  or  eternal 
misery.1 

In  a  very  careful  judgment,  which  he  delivered  Decision 
in    1869,    Dr.    Lushington,    the    Dean    of    Arches,  £rivye 
rejected  several  of  the  charges  in  both  cases,  but  Council- 
decided  against  the  essayists  on  the  points  set  out 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,   and  condemned  them 
both  to  one  year's  suspension  ; 2  and  it  was  on  these 
points,  therefore,  that  the  Privy  Council  had  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision.     The  committee  which  was  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  was  unusually  strong.     The 
Chancellor,     Lord    Westbury,    who     presided,    was 
assisted   by    two   ex-Lord   Chancellors,    Lord  Cran- 
worth   and   Lord  Chelnisford,  and   by  Lord  Kings- 
down,  who,   as  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  had  sat   on 
the   Gorham  case  some  years   before,  and   who,  as 
a  judge,  had  probably  few  equals,  and  no  superior, ' 
on  the  Bench.     Joined  with  these  men  as  assessors 
were  Longley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Thomson, 
Archbishop  of  York ;    and  Tait,  Bishop  of  London, 

1  I  have  used  the  exact  words      Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  pp.  286, 
of    Lord    "NVestbury's    judgment.      287.  •  Ibid.,  p.  252. 
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^m**-  who  was  destined  to  be  promoted  a  little  later  to 
**— • — -  the  primacy,  and  who  displayed  on  several  occasions 
a  judicial  capacity  which  many  judges  might  envy. 
The  judgment  which  was  delivered  by  the  Chancellor 
was  a  model  of  lucid  exposition.  The  Court,  so  he 
declared,  had  no  power  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  as  a  whole ;  it  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  few  short  extracts  from  Dr.  Williams's 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  essays,  which  were  the  subject-matter 
of  the  appeal.  As  the  prosecutions  of  these  gentlemen 
were  of  the  nature  of  criminal  proceedings,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness in  the  accusation ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Court  to  recollect  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith ;  but  that  it  had 
merely  to  consider  the  true  and  legal  construction  of 
the  articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church.  Upon  the 
case  tried  in  this  way  the  Court  affirmed  (1)  that  the 
passages  quoted  from  Dr.  Williams's  essay  did  not, 
taken  collectively,  warrant  the  charge  that  he  had 
maintained  the  Bible  to  be  neither  the  Word  of  God 
nor  the  rule  of  faith ;  (2)  that  these  passages  did  not 
warrant  the  specific  charge  that  justification  by  faith 
means  only  the  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  approval 
which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God  ;  (3)  that 
the  Church,  neither  in  its  Articles  nor  in  its  Ordina- 
tion Service  nor  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  had  affirmed 
that  every  part  of  every  book  of  Scripture  was 
*  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  is  the  Word  of  God;  and  (4)  that  the  Court 
could  not  find  in  the  formularies  any  such  distinct 
declaration  of  the  Church  as  to  require  them  to 
condemn  as  penal  the  expression  of  hope  by  a 
clergyman  that  even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the 
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wicked  who  may  be  condemned  on  the  day  of  judg-     CHAP. 
ment  may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  • — r— '-* 
God.1 

The  lay  members  of  the  Court  were,  therefore, 
unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  judgment  of  the  Dean 
of  Arches  should  be  reversed.  The  two  Archbishops 
dissented  from  that  portion  of  the  decision  which  (1) 
dismissed  the  charge  that  Dr.  Williams  had  maintained 
the  Bible  not  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  (2)  which 
declared  that  the  Church  had  nowhere  affirmed  that 
every  book  of  Scripture  was  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Bishop  Tait  agreed  with 
the  lay  judges  on  this  point.2 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  accepted  with  com- 
parative composure  by  the  average  layman.  Even 
in  1864  the  average  English  layman  had  too  much 
intelligence  to  believe  that  a  beneficent  God  had 
arrested  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  order 
that  an  aggressive  tribe  might  have  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  slaughtering  some  unoffending  Philistines, 
or  that  an  ass  had  really  spoken  to  reprove  a 
hesitating  prophet.  Dr.  Pusey  might  believe  such 
things,3  but  the  average  English  layman,  whether  he 
had  read  his  Horace  or  not,  agreed  with  the  famous 

1  Brodrick  and  Frernantle,  pp.  quently    explained    that    he    be- 

281-289.  lieved  that    eternity   of  punish- 

8  I  am  particular  on  this  point,  ment  rested  on  the  same  ground 

asLordSelborne,inhisAfe7noriaZs,  as  the    eternity   of    blessedness, 

Family    and    Personal,    vol.    ii.  but  that  the  charge  on  this  point 

p.  476,  implies  that  the  two  arch-  against     Mr.      Wilson     was     so 

bishops  dissented  from  the  whole  worded  that  he   considered  him 

judgment,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  entitled  to  a  verdict  on  technical 

possibly  misled  by  Lord  Selborne,  grounds.     Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iv. 

declares  that  the  two  archbishops  p.  49. 

dissented    from    the   conclusions  3  See  his   extraordinary  letter 

of  the    Committee.     History   of  to  the  Guardian  in  Life  of  Pusey, 

Modern  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.  vol.  iv.  p.  40. 
Archbishop       Thomson      subse- 
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CHAP,     conclusion  with  which  the  poet  wound  up  his  fifth 

YTY 

- — ,  '_*  satire.1  The  average  layman,  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  being  authoritatively  told  that  statements 
which  his  common  sense  told  him  were  untrue  were 
not  inspired  by  God.  Nor  was  he  greatly  troubled 
by  learning  that  the  highest  authorities  in  Church 
and  State  were  agreed  that  a  clergyman  should  not 
be  hounded  from  his  living  for  expressing  a  pious 
hope  that  the  damnatory  clauses  of  a  creed  which  he 
disliked  were  not  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense  ; 
and  he  laughed  at  the  epigram  which  was  widely 
circulated  at  the  time,  that  Lord  Westbury  '  had  dis- 
missed hell  with  costs.'  2 

But  if  the  ordinary  English  citizen  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  the  judicial 
expression  of  an  opinion  to  which  he  had  been  long 
inclining,  the  ordinary  English  clergyman  received 
the  tidings  with  dismay.  Without  going  so  far  as 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  thought  that,  if  the  judgment  was  not 
repudiated,  the  Church  of  England  would  be  destroyed 
or  would  become  the  destroyer  of  souls,3  the  clergy 
of  both  schools  of  thought  were  thrown  into  what 
Archbishop  Davidson  has  called  '  a  wide-spread 
and  not  unnatural  panic.' 4  Whatever  else  the 
judgment  did,  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  together.  Eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  of  the  clergy  actually  signed  a  declaration 

Credat  ludaeus  Apella  wrote  :  '  dismissed  eternal  ptinish- 

Non  ego.    Namque  deos  didici  ment,  with  costs.'     But  I  prefer 

securum  agere  aevum :  the  shorter  expression,  which   is 

Nee  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  usually  given. 

deos  id  3  See  his  letter  to  the  Bishop 

Tristes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  of  Oxford  in  Life  of  Pusey,  vol. 

tecto.  iv.  p.  52. 

2  Memorials,  Family  and  Per-  *  L */«    °/    ^reA&wftqp     Tait, 

sonal,  p.    476.       Lord   Selborne  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
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in  which   they  declared  their  firm  belief  that   the     CHAP. 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  common  with  the  ^—r-L- 
whole  Catholic  Church,  maintains  without  reserve  or 
qualification  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of 
the  whole  canonical  Scriptures  as  not  only  containing 
but  being  the  Word  of  God,  and  further  teaches,  in 
the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  cursed  equally  with  the  life  of  the  righteous  is 
everlasting.1    The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  calling  The 
itself  a  Synod,  led  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  formally  Condem-a 
condemned  the  book  as  containing  teaching  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  received  by  the  United  Church  of 
England   and   Ireland   in   common   with   the  whole 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ.2 

The  synodical  condemnation  of  '  Essays  and 
Eeviews '  by  Convocation  had  little  or  no  effect.  It 
could  be  said  of  it,  as  was  said  of  the  famous  curse 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  'Nobody  seemed  one 
penny  the  worse.'  Lord  Houghton,  indeed,  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  asked  the 
Government  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  on 
the  power  of  Convocation  to  pass  a  synodical  judg- 
ment,3 and  as  to  the  immunity  of  its  members  from 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  of  Capetown,  Lord  Kingsdown, 

vol.  i.  p.  317,  and  Life  of  Pusey,  in  delivering  judgment  for  the 

vol.  iv.  p.  54.  Privy  Council,  had  said  :  '  A  very 

"  The  exact  words  will  be  found  elaborate  argument  was  entered 

in  Hansard,  vol.  clxxvi.  p.  1536.  into  at  our  bar,  in  order  to  show  that 

3  The  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  diocesan  synods  may  be  lawfully 

c.  19,  sec.  1,  enacts  that  the  held  in  England  without  the  licence 

clergy  shall  not  presume  to  '  put  of  the  Crown.  ...  It  is  not  neces- 

in  use  any  constitutions  or  ordi-  sary  to  enter  into  the  learning  of 

nances,  provincial  or  synodal,  or  the  subject.  It  is  admitted  that 

any  other  canons  '  in  Convocation  diocesan  synods,  whether  lawful  or 

(which  shall  always  be  assembled  not,  unless  with  the  licence  of  the 

by  the  king's  writ)  unless  they  Crown,  have  not  been  held  in 

have  the  king's  assent  to  make  such  England  for  above  two  centuries.' 

canons  and  constitutions.'  And  Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  p.  322 

in  the  case  of  Long  v.  the  Bishop  and  note. 
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proceedings  at  common  law.  But  the  Chancellor, 
after  carefully  explaining  that  if  Convocation  had 
really  passed  a  synodical  judgment,  or  attempted  to 
give  effect  to  it,  its  members  would  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  prasmunire,  went  on  to  tell  their  lordships  that 
the  so-called  synodical  judgment  was  only  '  a  well- 
lubricated  set  of  words.'  As  a  judgment  it  had  no 
meaning  whatever ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  im- 
potency  of  the  thing,  her  Majesty's  Government  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  The 
decision  of  the  Government  was  probably  as  wise 
as  the  language  of  the  Chancellor  was  unfortunately 
indiscreet.  The  Chancellor's  speech,  in  fact,  if  it  had 
any  effect  at  all,  had  the  effect  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  foolish  action  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  to 
his  own  unbecoming  language.1 

While  the  excitement  caused  by  '  Essays  and 
Eeviews '  was  still  agitating  the  Church,  another  and 
more  important  publication  increased  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  orthodox.  The  main  complaint  against 
'  Essays  and  Eeviews  '  was  that  six  out  of  the  seven 
essayists  had  been  clergymen,  and  that  five  out  of 
six  clerical  authors  occupied  positions  in  which  they 

1  The  Chancellor's  language —  whom  he  addresses  it  will  have 

'  a  well-lubricated  set  of  words — a  too  much  respect  for  their  cha- 

sentence  so  oily  and  saponaceous  racter  to  answer  him  in  like  sort.' 

that  no  one  can  grasp  it ' — was  of  And  the  feeling  of  the  peers  who 

course   an  allusion  to  the  nick-  heard  the  debate,  and  of  the  public 

name  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  who  read  it,  were  with  the  Bishop 

had  acquired,  '  Soapy  Sam.'   The  and    not    with    the    Chancellor. 

Bishop  of  Oxford,  before  the  close  The   Bishop   of    London,  whose 

of  the  debate,  severely  criticised  opinion   was    more   weighty   be- 

the  Chancellor's  language :  '  If  a  cause  he  had  dissented  from  the 

man  has  no  respect  for  himself,  action  of  Convocation,  condemned 

he  ought  to  respect  the  tribunal  also   in  measured   language   the 

before   which    he    speaks.'      He  speech  of  the  Chancellor.   For  the 

ought  not '  to  descend  to  a  ribaldry  whole  debate  see  Hansard,  vol. 

in  which  he  knows  that  he  can  clxxvi.  pp.  1535-1566. 
safely  indulge,   because  those  to 
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had  special  opportunities  of  influencing  youth.1     In     CHAP. 
1863,  however,  orthodoxy  was   startled  by  a  more   -_      '__. 
striking  portent,  for  a  bishop  came  forward  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  six  important  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Mr.  Colenso  had  begun  life  as  a  poor  Cornish 
boy.  But  his  mathematical  ability  had  induced  some 
friends  to  procure  him  a  sizarship  at  Cambridge, 
and  their  opinion  had  been  justified  by  his  university  Dr. 
career,  which  he  brought  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  as  Colenso- 
Second  Wrangler.  He  became  for  a  short  time  mathe- 
matical master  at  Harrow.  But  his  reputation  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hill  on  which 
Harrow  stands.  His  text-books  on  algebra  and  arith- 
metic were  adopted  in  almost  every  public  school ; 
and  such  slender  mathematical  knowledge  as  the 
ordinary  English  gentleman  possessed  was  based  on 
the  text-books  which  Mr.  Colenso  had  published. 

In  1853  Mr.  Colenso  was  selected  by  Dr.  Gray,  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  was  supposed  to  exercise 
a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  South  Africa,  for  the 
bishopric  of  Xatal,  which  three  years  afterwards  was 
constituted  a  separate  colony.  Dr.  Colenso  threw 
himself  into  his  new  work  with  much  zeal.  He 
largely  occupied  his  earlier  years  in  his  new  diocese 
with  the  study  of  the  Zulu  language  and  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  that  tongue.  The  man  who  deliberately 
sits  down  to  translate  a  book  is  likely  to  find  more 
in  it  than  the  ordinary  and  casual  reader ;  and,  as  the 
bishop  proceeded  with  his  task,  he  found  some  old 

1  Dr.  Temple  was  Head  Master  rnetry ;  Mr.  Jowett,  Professor  of 

of   Rugby ;    Dr.  Williams,  Vice-  Greek  at  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Patti- 

Principal     of     Lampeter ;     Mr.  son,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College. 
Baden-Powell,  Professor  of  Geo- 
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OHAP.  doubts,  whose  ghosts  he  fancied  he  had  laid,  reviving 
,  '_„  in  his  mind.  While  translating  the  story  of  the  Flood, 
a  simple-minded  but  intelligent  native  looked  up  and 
asked  '  Is  this  all  true  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
all  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  creeping  things  upon 
the  earth,  large  and  small,  from  hot  countries  and 
cold,  came  there  by  pairs  and  entered  into  the  ark 
with  Noah  ?  And  did  Noah  gather  food  for  them 
all  ? '  Thus  questioned,  the  Bishop  suddenly  realised 
the  feeling  that  he  did  not  believe  ;  and  he  set  him- 
self to  examine,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,1  the  historical  narrative  which  we 
call  the  Pentateuch. 

The  first  results  of  his  examination  were  published 
in  1862,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Pentateuch  and  Book 
of  Joshua  critically  examined.'  In  his  own  language, 
it  showed2  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or  by  any  one 
acquainted  personally  with  the  facts  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe  ;  and  further,  that  the  so-called 
Mosaic  narrative,  by  whomsoever  written,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  historically  true.  The  first  part  was 
followed  by  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  part  in  1863, 
and  by  three  other  parts  in  subsequent  years. 

The  first  part  of  the  inquiry  is  mainly  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  arithmetical  difficulties  raised 
by  the  Pentateuch.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
seventy  persons,  the  original  family  of  Jacob  in  Egypt, 

1  Mr.  Paul,  oddly  enough,   in  German  Rationalists.     Colenso  on 

his  History  of  Modern  England,  the  Pentateuch,  part  i.,  Preface, 

vol.    ii.   p.   400,    says    that    Dr.  p.  xiv.     Mr.  Benn  has  some  very 

Colenso  '  knew  little  or  nothing  severe  remarks  on  Mr.  Paul  in 

of  Biblical  research  in  Germany.'  relation  to  his  allegation.  History 

Dr.  Colenso,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Rationalism,  vol.   ii.   p.   140, 

apprehended  an  imputation   that  note. 

the  whole  apparatus  of  his  book          2  Colenso  on   the  Pentateuch, 

had  been  drawn  bodily  from  the  part  i.  p.  8. 
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could  have  increased  in  a  little  over  two  centuries  l     CHAP. 

XIX 

to  600,000  fighting  men,  or  to  a  population  of  some  •-  .  '  - 
2,500,000 ;  the  still  greater  difficulty  that  this  vast 
population,  which,  as  a  pastoral  people,  must  have 
been  spread  over  a  large  area,  could  have  been 
warned  in  a  few  hours  to  prepare  and  keep  the 
original  Passover ;  the  impossibility  of  organising  the 
orderly  evacuation  of  the  country  in  which  these  vast  Dr. 
numbers  were  settled,  with  the  flocks  and  herds  by 
which  they  were  accompanied,  and  of  sustaining  these 
vast  herds  for  forty  years  in  a  wilderness :  these  and 
other  difficulties,  even  more  inexplicable,  startled  the 
arithmetician.2  Having  set  out  these  arithmetical  pro- 
blems in  his  first  part,  he  proceeded,  in  the  following 
year,  to  analyse  in  the  second  part  the  contradictory 
or  discordant  accounts  of  the  same  events  in  the 
Pentateuch — the  two  different  versions,  for  example, 
of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Flood  ;  the  internal  evid- 
ence, which  showed  that  these  different  accounts  were 
contained  in  two  different  narratives  composed  appa- 
rently by  writers,  one  of  whom  knew  God  as  Elohim, 

1  According    to    the    accepted  de    Jacob   auraient   pu  produire 
chronology,  the    Israelites  were  une  race  assez  nombreuse  pour 
215  years  in  Egypt.  supporter  une  telle  perte.'   Vol.  i. 

2  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  pp.  188-189.     It  was  sometimes 
Mceurs,  had  stated  the  difficulty  conjectured  that  the  600,000  men 
in  another  form.   He  had  pointed  in  the  Pentateuch  had  been  arrived 
out  that  the  number  of  Jews  slain  at  by  adding  an  additional  0  to 
from  the  date  of  the  worship  of  the   various  sums  of  which  this 
the  golden  calf  to  the  restoration  total  was  composed.     But  the  cor- 
of  the  ark  after  its  capture  by  the  rection  would   have   enormously 
Philistines  amounted  to   239,020  increased  Voltaire's  difficulty.  For 
Jews.    And  he  went  on :  '  Voila  while    it    was    incredible    that 
deux  cent  trente  neuf  mille  vingt  seventy     persons     should     have 
Juifs   extermines  par    1'ordre  de  grown  to  a  population  of  2,500,000, 
Dieu  meme,  ou  par  leurs  guerres  it  was  still  more  incredible  that 
civiles,  sans    compter    ceux    qui  any  population  short  of  2,500,000 
perirent  dans  le  desert,  &c.  .  .  .  should  have  supplied  the  victims 
Si  on  jugeait  les  Juifs  comme  des  for   the  wholesale  massacres   of 
autres    nations,   on    ne  pourrait  the  Pentateuch. 

concevoir    comment    les    enfans 
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CHAP,     the  other,  as  Jehovah  ;  and  he  found  reason  for  believ- 

"VTY 

> ..  .  ' . .  ing  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  introduced  before 
the  time  of  David,  so  that  a  history  in  which  the  name 
was  frequently  found  must  of  necessity  have  been 
composed  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  third  part 
was  directed  toward  showing  that  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy was  not  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  there  were  grounds 
for  asserting  that  it  was  written  in  or  about  the  age 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah.1  The  fourth  part  strengthens 
some  of  the  previous  narratives,  and  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  and  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis.  Three  additional  parts  were 
subsequently  published.  But  to  these  no  further 
allusion  is  necessary,  as  the  proceedings  which  were 
taken  against  the  author  were  founded  on  the  first 
four  parts. 

Many  of  Dr.  Colenso's  criticisms  were  already 
familiar  to  German  students.  Some  of  them  had  been 
anticipated  in  Western  Europe.  Father  Simon,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  treated  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  gradual  growth,  and  his  work,  though  destroyed 
in  France  at  Bossuet's  suggestion,  had  been  reprinted 
in  Holland  and  widely  circulated.  Three  quarters  of 
a  century  afterwards,  '  Astruc,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot 
pastor,  published  those  epoch-making  researches  into 
the  composition  of  Genesis  in  which  the  so-called 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  narratives  were  first  distin- 

1  I  have   given   of  course  the  Cook's   article  in  the  Speaker's 

barest  outlines  of  Bishop  Colenso's  Commentary  on  tlie  Bible,  a  work 

work.     Having  set  out  the  poison  expressly  undertaken  to   remove 

I  ought  to  supply  the   antidote :  the  doubts  occasioned  by  recent 

I  think  Dr.  MacCaul's  examina-  criticism   (see  infra  p.  276),  has 

tion   of    Bishop    Colenso's   diffi-  probably  restored  no  one's  faith 

culties    both    ingenious    and    in  which  had  been  shaken  by  Bishop 

some  points  successful.     Canon  Colenso's  criticism. 
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guished.' l    And  Dean  Milman,  in  his  '  History  of  the     CHAP. 

Jews,'  wound  up  a  paragraph,  which  might  almost  , J_l_ 

have  been  written  by  Colenso,  with  the  final  state- 
ment that  '  some  general  error  runs  through  the 
whole  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert ' ;  while 
in  another  note  he  declared  that  '  of  the  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  two-thirds  are  found  in  pas- 
sages which  contain  numbers.'2  If,  however,  Dr. 
Colenso  had  been  anticipated  in  some  of  his  important 
criticisms  by  English,  and  in  many  of  them  by  French 
and  German  writers,  no  previous  critic  had  produced 
so  grave  an  indictment  against  the  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  of  the  Hexateuch  as  a  whole,  nor 
had  any  earlier  indictment  been  attended  with  such 
success.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  before  Dr. 
Colenso  wrote,  nine  out  of  every  ten  English  laymen 
believed  that  the  Pentateuch  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  verses  at  the  end)  was  the  work  of  Moses, 
and  that  Moses  in  its  preparation  had  been  assisted 
by  God ;  and  that  thirty  years  afterwards  nine  out 
of  every  ten  English  laymen,  in  any  way  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  were  aware 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  neither  by  Moses 
nor  in  Moses'  time,  but  consisted  of  various  distinct 
documents  of  later  date.3 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  upon  the 
book  itself,  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  is  true,  was 

1  Benn's   History   of  English  Rationalism,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

Rationalism,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  3  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i. 

8  Miknan's    History    of    the  p.  144,  note.     In  this  note  Milman 

Jews,   vol.  i.  p.  58 ;   my  copy  is  anticipated  Colenso  by  saying  that 

the    2nd    edition.      The   passage  '  the  number   of  the   firstborn  is 

apparently   occurs  on    p.    57    of  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 

the  1st  edition.   Benn's  History  of  the  adult  males.' 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,  disposed  to  regard  it  as  'a  puerile  and  ignorant 
._XI,  '  .  attack  on  the  sacred  and  infallible  Word  of  God. ' l 
The  arithmetical  arguments  were  pooh-poohed  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce  as  containing  no  more  than 
what  every  one  knew  to  be  false ;  and  by  Matthew 
Arnold  as  containing  no  more  than  what  every  one 
who  counted  knew  to  be  true.2  But  this  opinion 
did  not  represent  the  general  feeling.  The  laity, 
already  shaken  in  belief,  might  be  disposed  to  accept 
Bishop  Colenso's  book  as  one  more  proof  that  the 
old  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  untenable.  Yet  the 
clergy,  who  had  protested  against  Lord  Westbury's 
judgment  in  '  Essays  and  Eeviews,'  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  accept  with  patience  a  much  more 
serious  attack  on  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

The  consternation  whichDr.  Colenso's  book  created 
was  naturally  increased  by  his  own  position.  Many 
men,  who  honestly  thought  that  free  inquiry 
should  be  encouraged,  demurred  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
bishop  proclaiming  the  results  of  his  researches.  It  is, 
after  all,  only  reasonable  that,  if  we  accept  the  pay  of 
any  calling,  we  should  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
service  ;  and  a  clergyman  has  no  more  right  to  deny 
the  doctrine  which  he  is  paid  to  preach  than  a  soldier 
to  resist  the  officer  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  obey.  Dr. 
Colenso  himself  had  some  doubt  whether  he  should 
not  resign  his  see  before  he  published  his  criticism. 
Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  in  the  case  of  '  Essays 
and  Eeviews,'  however,  relieved  him  from  his  diffi- 
culty. When  the  Dean  of  Arches  was  declaring  that 
the  fanciful  interpretation  of  a  passage  on  the  belief 

1  Life   of   Lord    Shaftesbury,  •  Benn's   History   of  Ration- 

vol.  ii.  p.  103.  alism,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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that  a  book  was  not  written  by  the  person  whose     CHAP. 
name  it  bears  is  not  to  deny  the  canonicity'of  the  ^_^-J_ 
portion   of  Scripture    that  contains   it,  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  became  obviously 
possible.     Dr.  Colenso,  therefore,  renouncing  his  first 
intention,  determined  to  retain  his  bishopric.1 

A  few  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  work 
on  the  Pentateuch  Dr.  Colenso  had  published  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  with  an 
explanation  from  '  a  missionary  point  of  view ' ;  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  this  book  had  roused  the 
susceptibilities  of  Bishop  Gray,  who  supposed,  not 
unreasonably,  that  he  possessed  metropolitan  authority 
in  South  Africa.2  Bishop  Gray,  a  masterful  and  Bishop 

Grflv's 

militant  High  Churchman,  and  the  correspondent  of  proceed- 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  was  anxious  that  this  treatise  mgs- 
(which  has  long  since  been  forgotten)  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  English  prelates,  and  that  its  author 
should  be  tried  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Court.  It  so  happened  that  Bishop  Gray,  who  was 
concerned  in  a  case  before  the  Privy  Council,3  came 
to  England  in  1862,  and  that  Bishop  Colenso,  who 
was  passing  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch  through  the 
press,  was  also  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
The  protagonists  in  the  coming  contest  were,  there- 
fore, both  in  this  country,  and  their  presence  added 

1  See    preface    to    Part    I.    of  grant.'   Lord  Kingsdown,  in  Long 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  p.  xii,  v.  Bishop  of  Capetown,  Brodrick 

note,    and    p.    xxxiii.      For    the  and  Fremantle,  pp.  316,  317. 

passage     in     Dr.      Lushington's  3  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 

judgment,     BrodricJc    and    Fre-  town,    decided  in    1863    against 

mantle,  p.  259.  the  bishop.     Mr.  Wilberforce,  in 

3  *  He,  not  without  some  reason,  writing    his    father's    Life,  says 

considered    the     Letters    Patent  that  it  was  decided  '  in  the  bishop's 

under  which  he  acted  to  confer  favour.'     It  is  odd  that  on  such 

on  him  an  authority  which,  at  the  a  point  he  should  not  have  taken 

time  when  he  acted  under  them,  pains  to  verify  his  facts.    Life  of 

Her  Majesty  had  no  authority  to  BishopWilber force,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 

8  2 
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CHAP,     interest    and    excitement    to   the    dispute   between 

XIX 

. — , '_,  them. 

The  publication  of  '  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  01 
Joshua '  had,    at   any   rate,  the  effect  of   diverting 
attention  from  the  '  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'     It  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  comment  on  the  heterodoxy 
of  the  criticism  on  the  Epistle,  when  the  much  more 
serious  onslaught  on  Old  Testament  history  had  been 
Meeting     delivered.     The  bishops,  at  a  meeting  in  February 
Bishops.     1863,  on  the  advice  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  resolved, 
by  a  large  majority — '  (1)  to  advise  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  "withhold  its  confidence 
from  the  Bishop  of  Natal  until  he  has  been  cleared 
from  the  charges  notoriously  incurred  by  him  ;  (2)  to 
inhibit  the  bishop  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses.' 
Against  both  these  decisions  one  Bishop   (Dr.   Tait 
of  London)  had  the  good  sense  to  protest.     He  saw- 
clearly  (1)  that  the  Society  must  pay  respect  to  all 
those  at  the  head  of  the  several  colonial  sees  simply 
in  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  (2)  that  while  individual 
bishops  might  properly  prohibit  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
from   officiating  in  their   dioceses,    collective   action 
would  be   regarded  as  a  sentence — and  a  sentence 
of  a  very  severe  character — on  a  man  before  trial. 
He  prevailed,  therefore,  on  his  fellow-bishops  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  '  collective  inhibition,'  which  Bishop 
Wilberforce   was   proposing,   an  address,1  in   which 
Dr.  Colenso  was  asked  to  consider  whether  he  could, 
without    harm    to    his    own  conscience,  retain    his 

1  The    biographer    of    Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  120,   and 

Wilberforce  says  that  the  bishop's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p. 

private  diary  shows  that  his  hand  342,  note.    The  address  was  signed 

drew  the  address.    The  biographer  by     forty-one    bishops — English, 

of  Archbishop   Tait  replies  that  Irish,    and    Colonial  —  the    only 

the  draft  address  is  in  Dr.  Tait's  dissentient   being  the  Bishop    of 

own  handwriting.  Life  of  Bishop  St.  Davids. 
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position  when  he  could  no  longer  discharge  its  duties,     CHAP. 

or  use  the  formularies  to  which  he  had  subscribed.    ,--1— 

Dr.  Colenso  naturally  refused  to  take  any  step  which 
would  imply  that  his  conduct  had  been  legally  or 
morally  wrong,  and  accordingly  nothing  came  of  this 
correspondence. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion was  increasing  the  difficulties  which  the  bishops 
were  experiencing.  It  was  communicating  with  the 
Upper  House,  and  asking  it  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  the  obnoxious  volumes.  The  members  of  the 
Upper  House  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend  in 
any  numbers  to  discuss  this  suggestion.  By  a  majority 
of  three  bishops  to  two  it  was  adopted,  and  fell  im-  Action  of 
mediately  still-born.  But  the  Lower  House,  under 
the  guidance  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  assumed  the 
duty  which  it  had  wished  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House  to  undertake.  It  declared,  in  May,  that  the 
book  involved  '  errors  of  the  grossest  and  most  dan- 
gerous character.'  The  Upper  House  incorporated 
these  words  in  a  resolution  submitted  to  it  by  Bishop 
Sumner  of  Winchester,  but  sensibly  declined  to  take 
any  further  action,  as  it  was  understood  that  the  book 
was  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Court.1 

The  fact  was  that  Bishop  -Gray  of  Capetown 
was  preparing  to  return  to  South  Africa,  and  was 
stating  his  intention,  whatever  secular  Courts  might 
do,  of  exercising  his  purely  spiritual  function  of  try- 
ing a  suffragan  for  heresy.2  It  required  both  courage 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait, \ol.i.  case  of   Essays  and  Reviews,  in 

pp.  328-349.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (of  Charges,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59-73. 

St.  Davids)  made  some  excellent  z  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 

remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Con-  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 
vocation  in  this  case,  and  in  the 
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CHAP,    and  assurance  to  make  such  a  communication  even 

XIX 

. ,  '-..  to  a  friend.     Much  more  courage  was   required  to 

persist  in  the  intention  after  the  24th  of  June  1863. 
For  on  that  date  the  Privy  Council  had  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  Bishop  Gray's  position.  The  bishop 
had  originally  been  appointed,  under  letters  patent 
from  the  Crown,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  On  the  subdivision  of  his  diocese,  in 
1853,  he  had  surrendered  his  letters  patent,  and  the 
Crown  had  issued  fresh  letters  patent  reappointing 
him  to  the  new  or  reduced  diocese  of  Capetown,  but 
giving  him  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
sees  of  Grahamstown  and  Natal,  which  were  simul- 
taneously formed.  But  in  issuing  the  new  letters 
patent,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that,  in  the  interval  between  1847  and  1853,  the 
Cape  had  become  an  autonomous  colony.  And  in 
the  case  of  Long  v.  The  Bishop,  the  Privy  Council 
decided  that  letters  patent,  issued  by  the  Crown 
after  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  a  colony,  are  ineffectual  to  create  any  juris- 
diction, ecclesiastical  or  civil,  within  the  colony.1 
Bishop  But  Bishop  Gray,  whatever  defects  he  might 

holds  a  have  had,  was  not  lacking  in  courage.  On  his  return 
CofenaP*'  to  *^e  ^aPe  he  cited  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  appear 
before  him  for  trial.  He  presided  himself  at  the  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  Bishops  of  Grahamstown  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  as  his  assessors.  When  Bishop 
Colenso  refused  to  appear,  he  heard  the  case  for 
the  prosecution.  On  the  16th  December  1863  he 
delivered  his  judgment,  giving  himself,  in  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  words,  '  a  licence  of 

1  Lord     Selborne,    Memorials,      p.  482,   and   Brodrick  and  Fre- 
Family   and    Personal,    vol.    ii.      mantle,  pp.  293,  310. 
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criticism  and  comment  not  usually  regarded  as  CHAP. 
judicial ' ;  and  he  deposed  the  Bishop  of  Natal  from  - — 1^— 
his  bishopric,  prohibiting  him  from  the  exercise  of 
any  divine  office  within  any  part  of  tfie  Metropolitan 
Province  of  Capetown.  On  Bishop  Colenso's  agent 
protesting  against  the  legality  of  the  proceedings, 
he  replied  that  he  could  recognise  no  appeal  except 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  must 
require  that  appeal  to  be  made  within  fifteen  days. 
He  had  the  assurance  to  go  himself  in  the  following 
May  to  Natal  to  '  take  charge '  of  the  diocese,  and 
he  took  occasion  of  his  visit  to  deliver  a  '  fiery ' 
charge  which,  Mr.  Keble  said,  '  looked  like  a  frag- 
ment of  the  fourth  century  recovered  for  the  use  of 
the  nineteenth,'  and  would  have  been  less  unbecoming 
in  the  mouth  of  some  heated  partisan  than  in  that  of 
a  bishop  who  was  claiming  metropolitan  authority.1 

The  intemperance  of  a  fiery  prelate  had  entirely 
altered  the  aspect  of  the  controversy.  Men  there 
were  who  were  honestly  opposed  to  Dr.  Colenso's 
opinions,  and  would  have  gladly  seen  him  removed 
from  the  Church  for  his  presumption  in  impugning  the 
authenticity  of  Holy  Scripture.  Other  men  there  were 
who  rejoiced  at  the  spread  of  free  inquiry,  but  who 
considered  that  it  was  hardly  seemly  that  destruc- 
tive criticism  should  proceed  from  the  paid  members 
of  the  ecclesiastical  garrison.  But  if  men  who  agreed 
with,  and  men  who  disagreed  from,  Dr.  Colenso  were 
at  one  in  thinking  that  he  would  do  well  to  resign 
his  office,  Dr.  Gray's  conduct  created  a  reaction  in 
Dr.  Colenso's  favour.  To  the  average  layman  free- 
dom was  a  much  more  important  thing  than  faith. 
And  the  spectacle  of  a  bishop  summoning  a  brother 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  pp.  352-357. 
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CHAP,  bishop  before  him,  presuming  to  try  him  in  his 
xix.  absence  for  his  opinions,  to  condemn  him  unheard, 
to  depose  him  from  his  diocese,  and  to  take  upon 
himself  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  any  case.  It  was,  if  possible, 
more  intolerable  when  this  conduct  was  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  knew  that  the  Privy  Council  had 
decided,  in  his  own  case,  that  he  had  not  a  shred  of 
authority  to  act  as  he  was  acting.  Better,  far  better, 
that  a  dozen  bishops  should  repudiate  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  than  that  this  one  bishop  should 
presume  to  revive  the  machinery  of  persecution, 
rhe  Dr.  Colenso  naturally  appealed  from  Dr.  Gray  to 

Council      tne   Queen   in   Council,  and    the   Privy   Council  as 
annuls       naturally  decided  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  had 
Gray's       no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
ice'    therefore  that  the  proceedings  against  him  were  null 
and  void  in  point  of  law.1 

If  Bishop  Gray  had  been  endowed  with  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  either  tact  or  temper  he  had  now  the 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  contest  in  which 
he  had  been  worsted  from  first  to  last.  For  while  the 
Privy  Council  had  judicially  decided  that  he  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  Natal,  there  was  nothing  in  this 
decision  affecting  in  any  way  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  any  other  point  of  doctrine.  Based 
on  arguments,  which  no  ecclesiastic  could  deny  that 
a  Civil  Court  had  a  right  to  decide,  it  showed  con- 
clusively that  Bishop  Colenso's  heresy  was  as  much 
beyond  the  cognisance  of  Bishop  Gray  as  of  any 

1  There  was  some  doubt  whether  was  nothing    from  which   there 

an  appeal  lay  to  the  Privy  Council  could   be  an  appeal.      Lord  Sel- 

in  this  case,   for    if,    as  Bishop  home's    remarks    in  Memorials, 

Colenso  insisted,   'there  was  no  Family  and  Personal,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

sentence  of  any  court  or  judge  484-486. 
having  lawful  jurisdiction,'  there 
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other   bishop,  either   at   home  or  in   the    colonies.     CHAP. 

XIX 

But  Bishop  Gray  thought  otherwise,  and  on  Dr.  ^___^_L, 
Colenso's  return  to  Natal  he  thought  proper  to  pro- 
nounce a  solemn  sentence  of  the  Greater  Excom- 
munication, and  to  require  it  to  be  publicly  read 
and  promulgated  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese 
of  Natal.  The  document  declared  John  William 
Colenso  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  be  taken  of  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  faithful  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.1 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  when 
excommunication  was  a  great  and  terrible  weapon. 
'  By  our  common  law,'  wrote  Hallam,  '  an  excom- 
municated person  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or 
of  bringing  an  action.'  In  life  he  was  denied  the 
offices  of  the  Church ;  in  death  he  was  refused  a 
regular  sepulture.  In  addition  to  these  penalties  the 
excommunicated  persons  were  '  to  be  shunned,  like 
men  infected  with  leprosy,  by  their  servants,  their 
friends,  and  their  families.'2  And  so  long  as  the 
people  generally  were  either  so  ignorant  or  so 
superstitious  as  to  submit  to  the  claim  of  an  eccle- 
siastic to  pronounce  the  sentence,  its  efficacy  was 
undoubtedly  great.  But  the  Church  of  modern 
Europe  had  shaken  off  the  ecclesiastical  thraldom 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  thunders  of  the  prelate 
who  had  endeavoured  to  revive  excommunication  in 

1  I  have  cited  in  the  text  Arch-  Wilberforce,  Bishop  Gray,  and 
bishop  Davidson's  words  (Life  of  Bishop  Colenso  ;  to  mention  only 
Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  I  four  out  of  the  voluminous  bio- 
should  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  graphics  of  ecclesiastics  in  this 
excellence  of  a  book  which,  in  style,  period. 

in  arrangement,  and  in  good  sense,  2  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii. 

affords  an  admirable  contrast  to  p.  168. 
the  '  Lives  '  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Bishop 
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CHAP,     the   nineteenth  century   excited   ridicule  instead  of 
alarm.1 

There  were,  indeed,  men  of  temperament  very 
different  from  that  of  Bishop  Gray  who  wished  to 
punish  Dr.  Colenso  with  more  modern  weapons.  The 
trustees  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund — of  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  one — decided  to  withhold  from  the 
Bishop  the  wages  of  his  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  based 
his  own  responsibility  for  the  decision  on  the  language 
of  the  judgment.  He  held  that  '  there  was  no  see  of 
Natal  in  the  sense  of  the  founders  of  the  fund,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  no  bishop  of  such  a  see.'  2  Mr. 
Gladstone  had,  of  course,  a  capacity  which  few  men 
have  possessed  of  persuading  himself  that  what  he 
wished  or  thought  was  right.  But  less  subtle  intel- 
lects were  not  misled  by  the  prejudices  which  occa- 
sionally obscured  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment.  The 
Master  of  the  Eolls  swept  these  arguments  aside, 
and,  in  1866,  confirmed  Dr.  Colenso  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  wages  of  his  office. 

Ecclesiasticism  in  England,  however,  had  not  yet 
finished  with  Dr.  Colenso.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  though 
he  had  endeavoured  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  dissuade 
Bishop  Gray  from  resorting  to  the  extreme  of  excom- 
munication, urged  on  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
the  solemn  duty  of  endorsing  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town's action  by  a  formal  declaration  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  in  communion  with  Bishop  Colenso 

1  In    the    eighteenth    century  good,  so  gentle,  so  kindly  as  Wilson 

Bishop  Wilson  proposed  a  form  and  Keble  should  have  advocated 

of  excommunication,  which  was  the   restoration    of   ecclesiastical 

reviewed  in    Tract  XXXVII.   of  discipline.     Ecclesiasticism  appa- 

the   Tracts  for  the  Times.     Per-  rently  may  turn  a  saint   into  a 

haps  nothing  has  set  the  lay  mind  fiend. 

more  strongly  against  priestcraft          2  Life    of    Gladstone,   vol.  ii. 

than  the  knowledge  that  men  so  p.  168. 
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but  in  communion  with  Bishop  Gray.1     Happily,  the     CHAP. 

good  sense  of  Bishop  Tait  prevailed,  and  the  Upper   „_. 

House  contented   itself  with   affirming  the  harmless 
proposition  that  the  Church  of  England  continued  in 
communion  with  Bishop  Gray.2     At  the  Pan-Anglican  The  Pan- 
Conference,3  which  was  held  in  1867,  Bishop  Gray  confer"1 
again  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  disavowal  of  Bishop  ence- 
Colenso's  opinion  and  a  recognition  of  his  excom- 
munication.    He   was  ultimately  persuaded  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  refrain  from  a  proposal 
which  his  Grace    considered  would  have  caused  a 
dissolution  of  the  assembly.      He  only  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution4  with 
respect  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  event 


1  In  1864  Bishop  Wilberforce 
had  told  Bishop  Gray  that  '  if 
Colenso  returns  to  Natal,  or 
attempts  contumaciously  to  exer- 
cise his  ministry,  I  would  at 
once  proceed  to  excommunica- 
tion.' Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
vol.  iii.  p.  122.  But  when  Bishop 
Wilberforce  knew  later,  that  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  not  join  as  a  body  in  ratify- 
ing a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion on  Bishop  Colenso,  he  begged 
Bishop  Gray  not  to  excommuni- 
cate, as  excommunication  was  '  a 
dangerous,  awkward,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  an  inefficient  weapon.' 
Mr.  Keble  thought  Bishop  Wilber- 
force right  in  discouraging  the 
resolution  to  excommunicate  in 
this  case,  '  but  it  is  a  most  sorrow- 
ful and  heart-breaking  reason 
which  makes  me  think  so — 
that  nobody  now,  at  least  no 
Anglican,  really  believes  in  ex- 
communication.' Ibid.,  pp.  126- 
128.  Mr.  Keble  was  a  good 
authority  on  the  subject,  for  he 
had  written  the  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson. 


2  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i. 
pp.  380, 381.  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
biographer    ignores    his    father's 
action  in  these  proceedings,  and, 
quite  inaccurately,  says :  *  Beyond  a 
correspondence  with  Bishop  Gray, 
respecting  an  episcopal  successor 
to  Bishop   Colenso,   Bishop  Wil- 
berforce had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  matter  until  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod.'     Life  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force, vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

3  The  Pan-Anglican  Conference 
was   originally  proposed    by   the 
Canadian    bishops.       The    Arch- 
bishop   of    Canterbury   hesitated 
to  summon  such  a  Synod  in  1866, 
but  sent  out  invitations  for  it  in 
1867.     The  meeting,   which  was 
attended  by  seventy-eight  bishops, 
and  which  was  held  at  Lambeth, 
terminated,   according  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce's   biographer,    peace- 
fully, on  the  27th  of  September. 
Life  of  BishopWilberforce,  vol.  iii. 
p.   230.      The   reader   acquainted 
with  Bishop Tait's  diary  is  tempted 
to  ask  what  the  author's  idea  of 
peace  may  be. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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CHAP,  of  its  being  decided  to  consecrate  a  new  bishop  for 
. .  *x'_.  Natal,  yet  lie  publicly  announced  that  the  Conference 
had  by  the  resolution  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
new  bishop.  To  the  great  scandal  of  the  Church,  a 
new  bishop  was,  in  fact,  elected  by  those  members  of 
the  Church  in  Natal  who  agreed  with  Bishop  Gray, 
and  the  English  Church  in  Natal  was  split  up  into 
the  friends  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  friends  of  Bishop 
Macrorie,  just  as  in  a  previous  age  Pope  and  anti- 
Pope  had  divided  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  controversy  which  had  agitated  the  Church 
for  half  a  dozen  years  had  originally  been  aroused  by 
Dr.  Dr.  Colenso's  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  first 

criticism8  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Whatever  judgment 
oia^rest  men  ^ght  f°rm  on  its  merits,  only  the  position  of  the 
ment.  Old  Testament  was  assailed,  and  the  New  Testament, 
as  a  whole — especially  the  Gospel  narratives — was 
not  assailed.  In  fact,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  part 
of  his  '  Pentateuch,'  while  expressly  stating  that  he 
should  *  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  examining  in 
what  way  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
affected  by  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  had  strongly  deprecated  the  methods  of 
those  who  endeavoured  to  establish  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  of  Moses  by  the  testimony  of  Christ. 
1  To  make  use  of  such  an  argument  is  to  bring  the 
sacred  ark  itself  into  the  battlefield,  and  to  make 
belief  in  Christianity  itself  depend  entirely  upon  the 
question  whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  or 
not.' 1  But  Dr.  Colenso  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  that  criticism  was  already  being  applied  to 
the  New  Testament.  As  early  as  1834  Strauss  had 
published  the  earlier  volume  of  the  '  Leben  Jesu,' 

1  Preface  to  part  i.,  p.  xxx. 
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a  work  '  in  which  he  grouped  together,'  with  great  CHAP. 
brilliancy  and  acuteness,  all  the  historical  dis-  ^_ — ^-~ 
crepancies  in  the  Gospel  story  which  had  ever 
been  discovered.  The  story,  thus  told,  looked  like  a 
myth.1  The  book  made  a  profound  impression  in 
Germany ;  it  was  translated  into  English  by  George 
Eliot  in  1844  ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  alluded  to  its 
author  in  terms  which  his  biographer  should  have 
had  the  good  taste  to  exclude  from  his  biography.2 
In  1863  M.  Kenan  issued,  in  the  earlier  volume  of 
the  '  History  of  Christianity,'  the  '  Vie  de  Jesus.'  In 
1865  Mr.  Seeley  published  anonymously  the  'Ecce 
Homo ' ;  while,  a  year  before  Mr.  Seeley  wrote, 
another  writer,  whose  style  was  as  vigorous  as  his 
reasoning  was  clear,  produced  '  The  Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom,' a  book  which  was  destined  to  make  a  pro- 
found impression  on  many  a  young  mind  halting 
between  the  opinions  which  he  had  learned  on  his 
mother's  knee  and  the  doubts  which  inquiry  and 
study  were  instilling  into  his  mind. 

Thus  '  Ecce  Homo '  was  published  at  the  time  Ecce 
when  the  controversy  around  Colenso  was  raging. 
Its  effect  was  probably  increased  by  the  fact  that 
M.  Kenan  had  arrived  at  somewhat  similar  conclusions 
two  years  before.  To  Dr.  Pusey,  indeed,  the  book 
gave  the  same  sort  of  pain  as  the  '  Vie  de  Jesus,' 3 
while  even  a  man  like  Sir  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who 
afterwards  became  the  most  thorough  rationalist  of 
the  age,  called  its  author  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

1  Tholuck  to   Pnsey.     Life  of  know  the  grand  secret,"  said  the 
Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  murderer,  Thistlewood,  just  before 

2  Life  of  George  Eliot,  vol.  i.  he  was  executed.     Strauss  knows 
p.    125   seq.      Lord    Shaftesbury  it   now.      The   thought  is   awful 
wrote :    '  In  the    Times   of  three  beyond  experience.' 

days   ago    I   saw  announced  the          3  Life    of   Gladstone,   vol.   ii. 
death  of  Strauss.    "  We  shall  soon      p.  167. 
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CHAP.     And  there  was,  indeed,  much  in  the  book  itself  and 

XIX 

— — .  '--  in  the  treatment  of  its  subject  which  was  calculated 
to  shock  and  distress  a  generation  that  still  clung  to 
the  old  traditions  and  the  old  interpretations  which 
had  satisfied  their  fathers. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  consequence  of  the  reluctance 
to  shock  the  public  conscience  that  'Ecce  Homo' 
was  published  anonymously.  Its  author,  in  his  own 
lifetime,  hesitated  to  connect  his  name  with  opinions 
which  were  calculated  to  cause  pain  to  many  devout 
people.  Yet  in  '  Ecce  Homo '  there  is  none  of  that 
destructive  criticism  which  was  already  being  applied 
to  Holy  Scripture.  Its  author,  Mr.  Seeley,  sets  out 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  obtaining  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  work,  the  character,  the  objects 
of  Jesus  Christ.  A  German  scholar,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  Strauss.  Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page  of  the  book,  that 
either  Strauss's  writings  or  German  criticism  had  any 
influence  on  his  opinions.  The  whole  book  is  con- 
structed on  the  assumption  that  the  Gospels — or  the 
biographies,  as  Mr.  Seeley  almost  invariably  calls 
them — are  genuine  and  authentic  memoirs.  It  is 
from  these  books  themselves  that  Mr.  Seeley  builds 
up  his  whole  conclusion.  And  the  conclusion  is 
the  conclusion  implied  by  the  title,  'Behold  the  Man.' 
It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  passages  Mr.  Seeley 
seems  to  accept  in  Christ  a  capacity  for  working 
miracles,  which  implies  something  more  than  human 
power.  He  declares  that  the  temptation  was  '  an 
excitement  of  mind  caused  by  a  nascent  consciousness 
of  supernatural  power.'  He  states  in  one  passage 
that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
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the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  Kesurrection  ;    and     CHAP. 

he  asserts  in  another  that  Christ  professed  to  work   ,-L-, 

miracles,  and  that,  if  He  had  not  been  believed  to 
work  miracles,  Christianity  itself  would  have  failed.1 
But  these  opinions  are  stated  with  great  caution,  and 
Mr.  Seeley  goes  on  to  argue  that  Christ's  '  master- 
piece '  was  not  any  miracle  which  He  worked,  but  His 
'  temperance  in  the  use  of  miracles.' 2    It  was  not '  the 
signs '  which  He  gave  but  His  refusal  to  give  a  sign 
on  which  Mr.  Seeley  is  inclined  to  lay  the  chief  stress. 
An  author  does  not  leave  on  his  readers  the  im- 
pression of  a  genuine  faith  in  a  capacity  for  working 
miracles  when  he  rests  his  arguments,  not   on  the  Criticism 
miracles    which    Christ    accomplished,    but    on    the 
miracles  from  which  He  steadily  abstained.     In  no 
other  respect  is  there  a  trace  of  the  Divine  in  the  ment- 
'  Homo '  whom  Mr.  Seeley  presents  to  us.     The  king- 
dom of  God  is  the  restoration  of  theocratic  govern- 
ment.    God's  presence  in  man  was  no  new  thing :  it 
had  long  been  recognised.     Christ,  as  Head  of  the 
Christian  kingdom,  was  the  Son  of  God ;  but  then 
every  king,  as  God's  representative,  deserved  to  be 
called  Jehovah's  son.     Christ  Himself  was  merely  a 
new  Moses,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.     We  are 
asked  to  admire  His  human  brain,  His  human  heart ; 
and,  so  far  from   assuming  that  He  entered  as  God 
on  a  mission  inspired  and  directed  by  God,  we  are 
invited  to  believe  that   He    thought    out  His  whole 
campaign  in  the  Wilderness  after  His  baptism.     It  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising  to  find  that,  with  Mr.  Seeley, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  a  com- 
mon meal,  in  that  it  is  compared  with  the  memorial 

1  Cf.  Ecce  Homo,  pp.   10,    12,          2  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
and  43. 
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CHAP,    banquets   of  certain   societies  or — for  Mr.  Seeley's 
>_   .  '  -  language  is  blunt — with  a  club  dinner.1 

It  was  this  negation  of  the  God  in  Christ  which 
made  Lord  Shaftesbury  denounce  '  Ecce  Homo '  as  the 
most  pestilential  book  ever  vomited  from  the  jaws  ol 
hell.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverence  with  which 
it  is  written  attracted  even  greater  minds  than  Lord 
Shaftesbury 's.  Immersed  as  he  was  in  other  work, 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  time  to  review  the  book  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  '  Good  Words.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
friendly  intervention  revived  the  book,  which  was  ap- 
parently dying.  The  orthodox  were  reassured  by  his 
arguments ;  the  curious  were  excited  by  his  notice  ; 
and  if  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  right  in  saying  that 
'  Ecce  Homo '  was  vomited  from  the  jaws  of  hell, 
he  should  have  attached  some  measure  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  without 
whose  assistance  the  book  might  have  fallen  back 
into  the  abyss. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  read 
the  other  book  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  Creed  Yet  '  The  Creed  of  Christendom '  was  a  far  more 
°tendcm  seri°us  contribution  to  Gospel  criticism  than  '  Ecce 
Homo.'  Written  in  1848,  published  in  1850,  selling 
slowly  till  1873,  but  rapidly  in  the  next  ten  years, 
it  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  men  who 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  volume 
anticipated  the  conclusions  at  which  Bishop  Colenso 
subsequently  arrived  on  the  character  of  the  Penta- 
teuch— that  it  lacked  authenticity.  But  it  was  the 
criticism  of  the  Gospel  narrative  itself  which  arrested 

1  Ecce  Homo,  pp.  20,  22,   24,          2  Life  of   Lord   Shaftesbury, 
76,  81,  164,  166,  170.  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
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the  attention  of  the  reader.     The  truth  of  the  Gospel,     CHAP. 

XIX 

or  of  the  dogmas  which  Christianity  had  deduced  — — ,  '.- 
from  the  Gospel,  had  always  been  largely  rested  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the 
Messiah,  and  on  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New.  It 
came  as  a  shock  of  surprise  to  many  an  earnest  per- 
son whose  religious  views  had  been  taught  him — as 
orthodoxy  unhappily  still  continues  to  teach  religion  The 
—by  a  careful  concealment  of  all  the  arguments  on  Creed  of 
the  other  side,  to  be  told  that  no  single  prediction  dam. 
clearly  referring  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  intended  by 
the  utterer  to  relate  to  Him,  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.1  It  came  as  a  still 
more  disagreeable  surprise  to  read  that  the  author 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  writing  for  the  Jews,  and 
therefore  anxious  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
their  fulfilment  in  the  New,  quoted,  as  prophecies, 
sayings  which  were  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  mis- 
quoted other  sayings,  and  applied  to  Christ  other 
predictions  which — in  Mr.  Greg's  language — 'mani- 
festly had  no  more  reference  to  Jesus  than  to 
Napoleon.' 2 

The  cardinal  fact,  however,  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This, 
in  Mr.  Greg's  own  language,  '  is  the  great  fact  to 
which  the  affections  of  Christians  turn  with  the 
most  cherished  eagerness,  the  grand  foundation  on 
which  their  hopes  depend,  on  which  their  faith  is 
fixed.'  3  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  evidence 
on  which  the  great  fact  depends,  he  found  much  to 
shake  his  belief  in  it.  As  even  the  orthodox  are 

1  Creed,  of  Christendom,  vol.  i.          2  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
p.  85.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAP,     agreed  that  the  concluding  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel 

\  TV 

~ .  ,  '_  -  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  as 
there  is  little  doubt  that  St.  Mark's  is  the  earliest  of 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  it  '  contains,  at 
all  events,  in  many  parts  the  original  document  or 
tradition  from  which  Matthew  and  Luke  borrowed,' l 
it  follows  that  the  earliest  Gospel  which  has  come 
down  to  us  contains  no  mention  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  grave.  The  evidence  of  the  resur- 
rection must  rest,  therefore,  (1)  on  the  testimony 
of  the  other  Evangelists,  (2)  on  that  of  the  author 
— whoever  he  may  have  been — who  saw  fit  to  add  a 
supplemental  chapter  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  (3) 
on  the  vision  of  St.  Paul — '  a  vision  visible  to  Paul 
alone  of  all  the  bystanders,  and  therefore  subjective 
merely.'2  On  the  examination  of  these  accounts 
Mr.  Greg  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  while  there 
was  '  ample  evidence  that  the  belief  in  Christ's  resur- 
rection was  very  early  and  very  general,'  there  was 
no  '  direct  testimony  of  any  one  of  the  twelve  nor 
of  any  eye-witness  at  all  that  they  saw  Him  on  earth 
after  His  death.' 3  Such  indirect  testimony  as  re- 
mained contained,  moreover,  as  Mr.  Greg  thought, 
inconsistencies  which  it  was  hopeless  to  reconcile. 
Without  entering  into  minor  contradictions  which 
would  shake  the  credibility  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  '  Luke  and  Matthew  contradict  each  other 

1  The  words  are  taken    from  p.  143,  note. 

Dr.  Abbott's  article  on  the  Gospels  *  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.     I  have 

in  the   9th   edition   of  Encyclo-  not  specified  the  account  in  the 

pcedia  Briiannica,  but  Mr.  Greg  Acts,  because  the   author  of  the 

was    aware    that    the    genuine  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  one  of 

Gospel  Mark  ended  with  the  8th  the  Evangelists, 

verse    of    chap,    xvi.,    and    that  3  Mr.  Greg  rejected  the  account 

Mark's  Gospel,  if  not  the  original  in    St.    John,    chap,   xxi.,    as    a 

one,   was    at  least   the    earliest.  spurious  addition  to   the  fourth 

Creed   of    Christendom,    vol.   ii.  Gospel.     Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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past  all  possibility  of  reconciliation.'  For,  according  CHAP. 
to  St.  Matthew,  Christ  enjoined  His  disciples  to  go  > — ,— - 
into  Galilee,  where  they  should  see  Him,  and  they 
did  go  into  Galilee,  '  unto  a  mountain  where  Jesus 
appointed  them,'  and  there  Jesus  did  appear  to  them 
in  accordance  with  His  promise  ;  while,  according  to 
St.  Luke,  Christ  commanded  them  not  to  depart  from 
Jersualem,  and  it  was  in  Jerusalem,  or  its  vicinity, 
that  Jesus  was  seen.  But  if  St.  Luke  thus  contra- 
dicts St.  Matthew  on  the  question  of  locality,  he  con- 
tradicts himself  on  another  point  of  equal  importance. 
For  while,  in  his  Gospel,  he  represents  the  Ascension 
as  taking  place  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
the  Crucifixion,  in  the  Acts  he  places  the  Ascension 
forty  days  after  the  Eesurrection,  and  says  that  Jesus 
was  seen  of  the  disciples  during  the  whole  interval.1 

The  serious  difficulties  which  were  thus  created 
induced  Mr.  Denison,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  take    an  unusual  step.     He  proposed 
that  a  new  commentary  on  the  Bible  should  be  pub-  NCW  Com. 
lished,  '  edited  by  the  foremost  living  scholars  with  me°*ary 

•  o  on  the 

every  appliance  of  modern  culture  and  research,'  Bible, 
and  with  great  liberality  he  undertook  '  to  provide 
funds  almost  to  any  amount  for  such  a  work  under- 
taken by  good  hands.'  He  made  the  offer,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Dr.  Tait,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
with  Dr.  Tait's  assistance,  a  strong  committee  was 

1  According  to  Archbishop  Tait  school  had  argued  from  the  credi- 

(Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  529),  an  intelligent  bility  of  [Gospel]  miracles  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  priest  defended  credibility  of  [Patristic]  miracles, 

the    Lourdes    miracles    on    the  This  reasoning  is  now  reversed, 

ground  that  the  evidence  for  them  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 

was  very  much  the  same  as  that  Evangelists  is  inferred  from  the 

for  the  Resurrection.     This  dan-  untrustworthiness  of  the  Fathers.' 

gerous    argument     reminds    the  Benn,  History   of  Rationalism, 

reader    of    the    Tractarian    con-  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
troversy.      '  Newman    and     his 

T  2 
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CHAP,  appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  which  was  en- 
s_?_,_L_  trusted  to  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  who,  before  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared, had  been  rewarded  with  a  canonry  at 
Exeter.1  It  was  of  evil  augury  for  the  success  of 
this  great  venture  that  its  editors  at  the  outset  pur- 
posely refrained  from  consulting  Dr.  Tait,  from  the 
fear  lest  he  might  suggest  that  Dean  Stanley  should 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  volumes.2  But  perhaps 
even  Dean  Stanley's  picturesque  pen  and  extended 
knowledge  could  not  have  rescued  the  ponderous 
production  from  the  fate  which  awaited  it.  What- 
ever consolation  it  may  have  brought  to  the  devout 
'who  have  passed  their  lives,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
without  venturing  to  open  the  pages  of  criticism,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  work  has  never  satisfied 
any  inquirer  whose  belief  had  been  shaken  by  the 
revelations  of  science  or  of  scholarship.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  *  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch ' 
does  not  mention  Bishop  Colenso's  name  ; 3  it  simply 
fails  to  grapple,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  with 
Colenso's  arguments.  Still  more  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  while  admitting  that  the  concluding  verses  of 
St.  Mark  do  not  occur  in  the  earlier  manuscripts,  it 
defends  their  authenticity.  Where  an  acknowledged 
mistranslation  occurs  in  the  English  Version,  as  in 
the  famous  passage  in  Job,  '  I  know  that  my 
Eedeemer  liveth,'  or  where  a  spurious  addition  has 

1  Canon  Cook  was  one  of  the  a  Ibid.,  p.  525. 

chief    contributors    to    Aids    to  3  To  be   quite    fair,    Colenso's 

Faith,  a  book  which,  under  the  name  does  occur  in  three  notes, 

editorship  of  Archbishop  Thorn-  one  noticing,  to  dismiss,  one  of  his 

son  of  York,  was  intended  as  a  minor  objections,  the  two  others 

reply   to    Essays    and    Reviews.  citing  an  orthodox  Examination 

Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  of  Bishop  Colenso's  Difficulties 

p.  526.  pp.  6,  10,  13. 
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been  incorporated  in  the  text,  as  in  the  '  three  wit-  CHAP. 
nesses '  of  St.  John,  the  commentator  shelves  the  dim- 
culty  in  his  note,  but  explains  it  in  a  supplemental 
note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which  perhaps  was 
not  intended  to  be  read,  and  which,  in  this  instance 
at  any  rate,  is  couched  in  language  which  it  is 
difficult  even  for  an  educated  man  to  understand. 
And  hence  it  has  happened  that  a  work  which  evades 
some  difficulties  and  fails  to  grapple  with  others  has 
been  rejected  by  every  honest  man  who  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  as  unworthy  of  its  subject  and 
its  projector.1 

The  books  which  have  thus  been  noticed,  the 
many  other  books  on  similar  subjects,  were  well  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  conscience  of  many  earnest 
believers.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  compas- 
sion for  the  clergyman  who  had  grown  up  from  boy- 
hood in  a  confident  assurance  that  the  Bible  was  the 
Word  of  God,  and  that  Christ,  the  Divine  Son  of  God, 
had  descended  into  hell,  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  who  suddenly  discovered 
that  a  bishop  of  his  own  Church,  supporting  the  most 
competent  criticism  of  the  day,  was  declaring  that 
the  Bible  was  not  even  an  authentic  narrative,  and 
that  both  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
were  full  of  errors.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid 

1  It  may  be  added  that  the  the  dignity  of  the  old;  and  perhaps 
efforts  which  were  made  in  1870  the  Revised  Version  is  now  chiefly 
to  revise  the  English  text  of  Holy  remembered  by  the  unseemly  corn  - 
Scriptures  had  much  the  same  plaint  of  the  High  Church  party 
fate  asthe  Speaker's  Commentary.  that,  in  administering  Holy  Corn- 
There  visers  showed  the  same  hesi-  munion  to  the  revisers  at  the 
tation  to  grapple  with  real  dim-  commencement  of  their  work,  the 
culties,  and  assigned  to  the  margin  Sacrament  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
of  the  work  the  correction  of  dis-  Vance  Smith,  a  learned  Unitarian, 
puted  passages.  The  language  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  ii. 
new  text,  moreover,  failed  to  attain  pp.  63  seq. 
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CHAP,  feeling  still  greater  compassion  for  the  clergyman 
. .'  ,  '_.  who,  after  waiting  in  vain  hope  for  an  authoritative 
reply  to  criticism  which  was  shaking  his  faith,  found 
that  authority  had  nothing  better  to  give  him  than 
the  6  Speaker's  Commentary.'  But  if  nothing  but  pity 
can  be  felt  for  the  devout  and  earnest  men  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  new  revelation  which  introduced 
a  new  meaning  into  their  old  faith,  no  such  pity 
need  be  felt  for  the  Eitualist  clergyman.  For  while 
the  whole  essentials  of  Christianity  were  at  stake, 
while  the  whole  basis  of  religion  was  threatened,  he 
The  was  occupying  his  uninstructed  mind  with  the  mere 
clergy.8  2  trappings  of  public  worship.  Like  those  monarchs 
who,  in  a  fancied  zeal  for  the  organisation  of  an  army, 
devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  shape  of  the 
men's  capes  or  the  buttons  on  their  tunics,  he  was 
devoting  his  whole  life  to  an  attempt  to  introduce 
new  usage,  or  to  revive  old  usage,  in  conducting 
Divine  service.  The  innovations  thus  made  were 
strenuously  resented  by  the  large  mass  of  the  laity. 
And  the  laity,  in  the  contest  with  the  clergy,  were 
gradually  obtaining  one  marked  advantage.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  average 
English  clergyman  was  at  least  as  well  educated  as, 
was  probably  even  better  educated  than,  the  average 
layman.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the 
great  universities  entered  Holy  Orders,  and  few  men 
who  had  not  been  at  a  university  were  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  The  clergy  in  their  youth  had  received 
the  full  advantage  of  university  training,  and  they 
had  mixed  at  the  university  with  other  men,  some  of 
whom,  at  any  rate,  were  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  criticism  and  modern  thought.  But  after 
the  middle  of  the  century,  when  university  reform 
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was  annually  attracting  a  large  number  of  men  to  CHAP. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  whole  education  of  ..','.> 
the  country  was  becoming  better  and  more  diffused, 
the  supply  of  graduates  for  the  ministry  rapidly  fell 
off.  The  Church  had  to  rely  largely  on  other  sources 
for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  the  bishops  either 
instituted  or  fell  back  on  theological  colleges  for  the 
purpose.  How  great  the  change  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  fact.  In  1841,  the  year  in  which 
'  Tract  XC.'  was  published,  242  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  38  literates  were  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
In  1861,  the  year  in  which  'Essays  and  Eeviews' 
appeared,  159  graduates  of  Oxford  and  241  literates 
were  examined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.1 

Whatever  merit  the  theological  colleges  may  have  The 
had,  no  one   can   doubt  that  the  education  which  "logical 
was  given  there  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  was  Colleges- 
obtainable  at  the  older  universities.     A  hostile  critic, 
Bishop   Colenso,  said   that   the  theological  colleges 
were  institutions  which  at  present  exist  for  raising 
an  inferior  class  of  clergy  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits  of 
the  land.2     But  a  more  thoughtful  critic  said  scorn- 
fully, in   Convocation,  '  Literate   or   illiterate,   they 
often  mean  merely  the  same  thing.'     And  there  was 
something  even  more  fatal  to  the  Church  than  educa- 
tional deficiency.     The  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
were  not  only  badly  educated,  but  they  received  no 
education  at  all  in  the  very  subjects  which,  in  common 
honesty,  ought  to  have  been  open  to  them.    King's 
College,  London,  was  something  more  than  a  theolo- 
gical college  ;  yet  even  at  King's  College  Mr.  Maurice 

1  The    figures   were  given    by      part  ii.,  preface,  p.  xi. 
Sumner,   Bishop   of  "Winchester,          •  Ibid. 
and     are     quoted     by     Colenso, 
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CHAP,  was  removed  from  his  professorship  because  he  held 
— ,— -  that  eternal  life  was  the  knowledge  of  God.  At 
St.  Aidan's,  which,  in  1862,  supplied  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  candidates  for  the  whole  English  Church 
ministry,  the  students  were  taught  that '  every  word, 
every  syllable,  every  tittle  of  the  Bible  is  just  what 
it  would  be  had  God  spoken  from  heaven  without 
any  human  intervention,'  and  that  every  scientific 
statement  is  infallibly  inaccurate. 

It  naturally  followed  that  the  clergy  were  losing 
caste  as  a  class.  The  clergyman  whom  Crabbe  por- 
trayed or  whom  Miss  Austen  described  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  English  gentleman,  educated  at  an  English 
university,  where  he  had  perhaps  rowed  in  the 
college  eight  or  played  in  the  college  eleven,  and 
had  taken  part  in  the  usual  round  of  university  life. 
The  clergyman  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  very  generally  relinquished  habits  in- 
consistent with  a  more  serious  conception  of  the 
sacerdotal  calling.  But  his  education  had  become 
narrower,  and  his  training  had  kept  him  more  apart 
from  the  wider  knowledge  that  was  essential  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  orthodox  theology. 

Let  no  unworthy  inference  be  drawn  from  what 
has  been  written.  Among  the  clergy  in  the  latter 
half,  as  in  the  first  half,  of  the  century  there  were 
men  of  an  intellectual  eminence  of  which  any  society 
might  be  proud ;  there  were  men  endowed  with 
knowledge  and  capacity  which  few  laymen  could 
command  ;  there  were  men  who,  apart  from  the 
reverence  due  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  calling,  were  qualified 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  most  cultivated  circles.  It 
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is  not  the  qualifications  of  the  educated  moiety  but  CHAP. 

the  shortcomings  of  the  ill-educated  moiety  which  it  is  •>_  _  r^—* 
possible  to  question.    And,  in  the  ill-educated  moiety, 
it   is   fair   to   remember   the   great    men  who  were 

devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  who  Educa- 

strove  to  raise  their  flocks  to  a  sense  of  higher  things,  *  and 


and  who,  often  in  poverty,  often  in  woe  themselves,  changes 

„.,«..  among  the 

laboured  to  alleviate  the  sunermgs,  to  assuage  the  clergy. 
sorrows,  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered. 

Yet,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  clergy  and  laity  had 
been  altered.  The  visitor  at  a  country  house  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  who  made  a  stay  of  any 
duration  was  tolerably  sure  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy  at  his  host's  dinner-  table. 
The  visitor  at  a  country  house  at  the  end  of  the 
century  did  not  expect  the  same  experience.  No 
doubt  in  both  periods  there  were  houses  at  which 
the  clergyman  habitually  dined.  In  a  Church  where 
the  patronage  of  many  livings  is  in  private  hands, 
and  reserved  as  a  comfortable  provision  for  the 
squire's  nearest  relations,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  carry  back  their  recollection  to  the  days 
which  preceded  the  Crimean  war  —  those,  even,  who 
derive  their  knowledge  of  country  houses  from  the 
light  literature  of  the  day  —  will  probably  recognise 
the  difference.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  presence  from  time  to  time  of  the  clergy- 
man at  the  squire's  dinner-table  was  the  rule  ;  at  the 
end  of  it,  it  was  the  exception. 

Thus  it  followed  that  when,  after  1860,  Eitualism 
in  the  Church  became  increasingly  active,  the  con- 
duct of  the  agitation  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  different 
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CHAP,     class  from  that  which   had   originated   the   Oxford 

XIX. 

> — r^—s  Movement.  Whatever  opinion  a  man  may  form  of 
the  views  which  were  advocated  in  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times,'  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  a  feeling 
of  reverence  for  such  men  as  Cardinal  Newman  and 
Mr.  Keble.  Their  superiority  was  so  marked,  their 
culture  was  so  high,  their  lives  were  so  pure,  their 
influence  was  so  good,  that  posterity  loves  to  number 
them  among  the  great  men  of  their  generation.  But 
it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  men  who  shocked 
public  opinion  by  the  innovations  which  they  intro- 
duced into  divine  service  after  1860.  Ritualism,  so 
a  severe  critic  has  recently  said,  made  '  converts 
among  the  idlest,  the  silliest,  and  most  ignorant 
members  of  the  well-to-do  classes.' l  Without  sub- 
scribing to  this  uncompromising  judgment,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  congregations  of  Ritualists 
did  not  contain  the  .highest  leaders  of  thought, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  of  small  intellectual 
capacity. 

spread  of          Eitualism  acquired  some  strength  from  the  Wes- 

Kitualism.  ...  -r-irx-o-n/rn  i 

terton  judgment.  In  1858  Mr.  Stuart,  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster  Square,  insisted  on 
the  use  of  lights  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament. 
In  the  same  year  the  innovations  of  a  tactless  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Bryan  King,  at  St.  George's-in- the -East, 
led  to  riots  which  were  a  scandal  to  the  Church,  and 
attracted  attention  in  Parliament.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  curates  at  St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge,  was  censured  by  his  bishop  and  ulti- 
mately deprived  of  his  licence  for  his  conduct  in 
asking  '  outrageous  questions  from  persons  who  came 
to  him  in  confession.'  In  1860  the  English  Church 

1  Benn's  History  of  Rationalism,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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Union  held  its  first  meeting,  and  in  1863  the 


Times '  issued  its  first  number.     The 


Church 
ritual  move- 


CHAP. 

XIX. 


inent,  especially  in  London,  was  evidently  acquiring 
force  and  organisation.1 


1  Philosophic  students  will  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  causes 
which  produced  a  revival  of 
Ritualism  in  or  after  1860  lay 
deeper  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing passage  in  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
Memoirs,  in  which,  writing  in 
1864,  he  remarks  that  in  Western 
Germany  many  people  thought 
that  the  Reformation  had  '  stopped 
half-way,'  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  remodelling  Christianity 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  thought.  In  contrast  with 
this  broad  Protestant  movement, 
the  orthodox  Lutheran  party  closes 
its  ranks,  disputes  the  necessity 
for  progress,  and  one  section  would 
even  be  willing  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  if 
she  would  or  could  make  them  a 
few  concessions.  This  being  out 
of  the  question,  they  content  them- 
selves with  increased  strictness  in 
their  own  doctrinal  sphere,  and 
adopt  as  much  of  the  ritual  and 
organisation  of  this  Church  as  is 
in  any  degree  possible.  Memoirs 
of  Prince  HoJienlohe,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
When  the  historian  finds  the  same 
symptoms  at  the  same  time  in 
different  countries  it  is  a  fair  in- 
ference that  causes  common  to 
both  of  them  are  in  operation. 

The  story  of  the  disgraceful 
riots  at  St.  George's-in-the-East 
will  be  found  sufficiently  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  in  Life 
of  Archbp.  Tait,  vol.  i.  pp.  228- 
249.  Mr.  Bryan  King,  the  inju- 
dicious rector,  adopted  eucha- 
ristic  vestments  in  1856,  and  in 
1858  he  had  lighted  candles  on 
the  altar,  though  he  declared  that 
they  were  lit  to  give  light.  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's, 


It  was  also  arousing  keen 

boldly  defended  the  use  of  lighted 
candles  as  coming  under  the 
words  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 
Mr.  Poole,  of  St.  Barnabas,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Archbishop,  and 
from  the  Archbishop  to  the  Privy 
Council.  But  the  Court  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  Archbishop's 
decision.  The  judgment  and  the 
history  of  the  case  will  be  found 
in  Brodrick  and  Fremantle,  Privy 
Council  Judgments,  p.  176.  But 
Mr.  Poole  was  only  the  humble 
victim  on  whom  the  Privy  Council 
deliberated.  A  Mr.  Beckett,  of 
Leeds,  had  been  censured  by 
Bishop  Longley  for  the  indelicate 
questions  proposed  by  him  to 
married  women  in  the  confes- 
sional as  early  as  1850.  Walsh, 
Secret  History  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  p.  81.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Pusey  admitted  that  he 
had  exercised  the  office  of  father 
confessor  for  a  dozen  years.  Life 
of  Pusey,  vol.  iii.  p.  269.  Arch- 
deacon Manning  regularly  used 
the  confessional  while  he  was  still 
denouncing  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Life  of 
Manning,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  The 
Priest  in  Absolution,  which  was 
brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1877,  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Chambers  in  1863.  Walsli, 
Secret  History  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  pp.  93-97.  The  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Cross  was 
founded  in  1855.  I  have  no 
desire  to  write  harshly  of  earnest 
men ;  but  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  the  secrecy  with  which  all 
these  measures  were  adopted  and 
conducted  tended  naturally  to 
increase  the  distrust  which  the 
whole  ritual  movement  excited. 
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CHAP,     antagonism  among  a  certain  section  of  the  people. 

- ,  '->  The  wiser  heads  in  the  nation  were,  indeed,  disposed 

to  treat  with  contempt  clergymen  whose  ideas  about 
religion  seemed  concentrated  '  on  the  shape  of 
tunicles  or  the  number  of  candles  to  be  lighted ' 
on  the  altar.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  moved, 
not  to  contempt  but  to  anger,  by  the  practices  of 
Eitualism.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  men  who 
were  introducing  into  the  services  of  the  Church 
ceremonial  opposed  to  long-continued  usage  and,  as 
they  believed,  to  law.  They  could  not  understand 
why  a  curate  should  not  be  required  to  obey  his 
bishop  as  implicitly  as  a  subaltern  in  the  army  was 
bound  to  obey  his  superior  officer.  They  could  not 
understand  why  the  bishops  themselves  did  not  enforce 
obedience  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  law. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  on  the  1st  of 
February  1866,  Archbishop  Longley,  in  receiving  a 
Opposi-  strong  deputation  which  complained  of  the  increase 
KUuaHsm.  °^  Ritualism,  declared  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  bishops  to  ascertain  what  the  law  did  and  did 
not  allow ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  assurance, 
four  men  of  eminence  at  the  bar,  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  Mellish,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Barrow,  were  consulted  on  the  legality  of  the 
disputed  usages.  These  eminent  counsel,  in  a  very 
full  opinion,  reported  that  vestments,  altar  lights, 
incense,  the  ceremonial  mixing  of  water  with  the 
Sacramental  wine,  and  the  use  of  wafer  bread  were 
illegal.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  opinion  the 
English  Church  Union  presented  a  case  upon  the 
other  side  for  the  opinion  of  no  fewer  than  nine 
eminent  lawyers,  including  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Sir 

1  The  language  is  Archbishop  Tait's.     Life,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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James  Haimen,  Sir  W.  Parker  Deane,  and  Sir  John     CHAP. 
Duke  Coleridge  ;  and  these  advisers  considered  that,   - — ,-L- 
with  the  exception  of  incense,  the  use  of  which  they 
unanimously  declared   illegal,   the    other   usages   in 
dispute  were  not  forbidden  by  law.1 

This  conflict  of  opinion  did  not  diminish  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  bishops.  It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  the 
legality  of  the  new  practices  could  only  be  settled  by 
litigation ;  and  the  more  liberal  prelates  were  opposed 
to  harassing  any  party  in  the  Church  with  legal 
proceedings.  In  the  year,  however,  in  which  these 
opinions  were  given,  Convocation  was  endeavouring 
to  find  some  solution  of  the  controversy  ;  and  early  in 
1867  both  Houses  agreed  in  a  resolution  that  'no  al- 
terations from  long- sanctioned  and  usual  ritual  ought 
to  be  made  in  our  churches  until  the  sanction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  has  been  obtained  thereto.' 2 

The  opinion  of  Convocation,  however,  carried  no 
legal  weight,  and  the  men  who  had  not  listened  to 
the  views  of  their  own  diocesan  paid  little  heed  to 
the  views  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  Houses.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  the  dispute  was  to  be  settled,  some 
stronger  authority  than  Convocation  must  be  em- 
ployed to  settle  it ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  at 
any  rate  was  in  earnest,  actually  introduced  a  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords  to  enforce  the  58th  Canon, 
which  enjoins  that  every  minister  saying  the  public 
prayers,  or  ministering  the  sacrament  or  other  rites 
of  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and  comely  sur- 
plice with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.3  But  before  the  Bill  came  on  for  second 

1  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis-  Archbishop  Tait,vol.  i.  pp.  401  seq. 

cipline,  Parl  Papers,  1906,  p.  57,  -  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

and  Archbishop   Davidson's   evi-  3  Ibid.,   p.    408.      The    canon 

dence,  question  12892 ;  cf.  Life  of  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  clergy, 
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practices. 


CHAP,  reading  the  Government  decided  to  appoint  a  Eoyal 
— — ,— -  Commission  to  investigate  the  whole  subject ; l  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bill  was  naturally  rejected,  in 
order  that  the  Commission  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen.2 

Eoyai  The  Commission,  a  large  and  representative  body 

Commis-    o£  twenty-nine  members,  decided  on  at  once  address- 

sion  on  ^          » 

ritualistic  ing  itself  to  the  question  of  vestments.  The  extreme 
Eitualists  were  endeavouring  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  Church  by  the  colour  of  the 
vestments  which  they  wore — white,  from  the  evening 
of  Christmas  Eve  to  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany ;  red, 
on  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  and  all  other  feasts  ;  violet, 
from  Septuagesima  to  Easter ;  black,  on  Good  Friday 
and  other  fasts ;  green,  on  all  other  days.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  variety  of  the  many- 
coloured  vestments  was  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
average  layman.  The  ordinary  Englishman  dislikes 
nothing  more  than  the  man  milliner;  and  the  man 
milliner  appears  doubly  contemptible  when  he  fills 
the  sacred  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  were  so  impressed  by  this 
consideration  that,  within  a  few  months  of  their  ap- 
pointment, they  unanimously  agreed  to  report  that  it 
was  '  expedient  to  restrain  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  all  variations  in  respect  of  vesture  from  that 
which  has  been  the  long-established  usage  of  the 
said  Church,  and  that  this  may  be  best  secured  by 
providing  aggrieved  parishioners  with  an  easy  and 


being  graduates,  may  wear  upon 
their  surplices  the  hoods  of  their 
degrees ;  and  not  being  graduates, 
'  some  decent  tippet  of  black,  so 
it  be  not  silk.'  Hansard,  vol. 
clxxxvii.  p.  481.  Life  of  Bishop 


Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205  seq. 
Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  vol. 
iii.  p.  227. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  clxxxvii.  p.  72. 

*  Life  of  Archbishop  Tail, 
vol.  i.  p.  409. 
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effectual  method  of  complaint  and  redress.'  Unani-  CHAP. 
mity  011  the  Commission  had  been  secured  by  the  .  XIX-  „ 
substitution  of  the  milder  word  restrain  for  the 
stronger  words  abolish  or  prohibit ;  and  this  amend- 
ment was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  a  prelate  whose  voice  throughout  the  con- 
troversy was  almost  always  raised  on  the  side  of 
authority,  but  whose  action  always  betrayed  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Ritualists.  In  its  amended  shape  the 
report  was  deplored  by  both  parties  in  the  Church. 
The  Low  Church  felt  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Dr.  Pusey  feared  that  it  had  extirpated  vestments 
altogether.  The  bishop  and  his  immediate  friends 
knew  that  it  had  left  matters  very  much  as  they 
were.1 

Having  dealt  in  their  first  report  with  these  many- 
coloured  vestments,  the  Commissioners  addressed 
themselves  in  their  second  report  to  the  kindred  sub- 
jects of  lighted  candles  and  incense.  On  these  two 
points  they  failed  to  secure  the  unanimity  which  had 
characterised  their  first  report.  They  declared  that, 
so  far  as  lighted  candles  were  concerned,  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  their  use  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  centuries  till  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  use  of  incense,  they  went  on  to  say,  was 
very  recent,  and  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  three 
hundred  years.  Clinging  to  the  old  recommendation 
that  the  parishioners  should  have  an  easy  remedy 
against  the  innovations  of  their  clergy,  they  suggested 
that  this  remedy  should  be  given  by  aiding  them  to 
appeal  to  their  diocesan,  who,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Archbishop  in  camera,  should  be  empowered 
to  make  an  order  dealing  with  the  subject. 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  215. 
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the  Com- 
mission. 


CHAP.  The  third  report  of  the  Commission  dealt  with  the 

"V  T"Y 

-_'  ,  '  .  Lectionary  prescribed  by  the  Prayer  Book.  It  in- 
Beport  of  volved  no  doctrinal  points ;  and,  except  that  a  few 
lovers  of  English  may  have  regretted  the  final  dis- 
appearance of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  service  of  the 
Church,  its  introduction  was  generally  accepted  both 
by  High  Church  and  Low  Church.  The  fourth  and 
final  report  of  the  Commissioners  dealt  with  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book  generally.  But,  in  the 
controversial  matters  affected  by  the  report,  as  in 
the  equally  controversial  matters  dealt  with  in  their 
second  report,  the  Commissioners  failed  to  arrive  at 
that  unanimity  of  opinion  which  they  secured  in  their 
first  report ;  and  their  recommendation  in  conse- 
quence failed  to  carry  the  weight  which  unanimity 


secures.1 

1  The  fourth  report  largely 
turned  on  the  use,  the  disuse,  the 
amendment,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Per- 
haps nothing  in  the  long  Ritual 
controversy  illustrates  better  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  Church  of 
England.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  (1)  the  Creed  was  offensive 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church  ;  (2)  that 
it  was  struck  out  of  the  American 
Prayer  Book  with  the  assent  of 
the  bishops  of  the  English  Church, 
who  were  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  (3)  that  it  was  not  used  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  more  than  half  of  the 
parishes  of  England ;  and  (4)  that 
it  was  only  restored  to  general 
use  after  the  Oxford  Movement. 
There  was  also  no  doubt  that, 
so  far  from  being  written  by 
St.  Athanasius,  it  did  not  exist 
till  the  century  after  his  death, 
and  that  in  the  old  days  it  was 
described  by  Gennadius,  Patriarch 


of  Constantinople,  as  '  the  work 
of  a  drunken  man '  (Gibbon,  vol.  vi. 
p.  291,  note),  whilst  a  modern 
authority  said  of  it,  '  If  it's  true 

I  am  d d,  but  I   am  d d 

if  it's  true.'  But  the  proposal  to 
remove  the  Creed  from  the  public 
services  of  the  Church  excited  a 
memorable  controversy.  Dean 
Stanley,  who  advocated  its  omis- 
sion, denounced  the  damnatory 
clauses  as  falsehood  of  the  most 
misleading  and  dangerous  kind 
(Life  of  Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  145). 
Canon  Liddon,  who  desired  its 
retention,  declared  that  he  would 
resign  his  preferment  and  retire 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
if  this  most  precious  Creed  is 
either  mutilated  by  the  excision  of 
the  (so-termed)  damnatory  clauses 
or  degraded  by  an  alteration  of  the 
rubric  which  precedes  it.  Ibid., 
p.  137.  Dr.  Pusey  was  apparently 
ready  to  follow  Canon  Liddon. 
Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  208, 
230,  235.  Archbishop  Tait,  who 
disliked  the  creed  but  whose  tern- 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  were  pro-  CHAP. 
tractecl  over  four  years.  Appointed  by  the  Govern-  -.'.'.- 
ment  of  Lord  Derby,  the  Commissioners  reported 
during  the  Government,  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  While 
they  were  sitting  legislation  became  plainly  impos- 
sible, and  the  Bills  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  introduced 
in  1868,  1869,  1870,  to  reform  and  facilitate  proce- 
dure in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  necessarily  failed.1 
But  if  the  Legislature  was  temporarily  precluded 
from  dealing  with  the  subject,  the  law  courts  were 
still  active.  The  temporary  truce,  which  the  presence 
of  a  common  danger — the  publication  of  '  Essays  and 
Eeviews ' — had  established  in  the  Church,  was  over, 
and  High  Church  associations  were  denouncing  Low 
Church  opinions,  and  Low  Church  associations  High 
Church  practices.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  up 
to  the  eve  of  the  appointment  of  the  Eitual  Commis- 
sion, the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  had,  as  a 
rule,  been  in  favour  of  comprehension.  In  Escott 
<?.  Mastin,  in  Liddell  v.  Westerton,  in  Gorham  v.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  Ditcher  v.  Denison,  in  the 
double  suit  connected  with  the  publication  of  '  Essays 

perament  was  always  in  favour  two  creeds  upon  '  its  back.'  Ibid., 
of  compromise,  was  ready  either  p.  161.  Before  that  day  arrives 
to  accept  the  creed  with  some  ex-  it  is  possible  that  some  earnest 
planatory  rubric  or  to  take  it  out  man  may  consider  the  propriety 
of  the  Church  Services  and  keep  of  adopting  a  suggestion  which 
it  in  the  Articles.  It  soon  became  Mr.  Charles  Buller  made  in  the 
evident  that  neither  party  in  the  early  days  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
Church  was  prepared  to  adopt  ment,  that  immediately  after  the 
any  arrangement.  The  spirit  Apostles'  Creed  the  words  '  as  is 
which  ruled  the  famous  Council  by  statute  appointed  and  pro- 
of Nice  remained  in  Convocation,  vided '  should  be  printed  in  the 
and  the  '  precious '  creed  was  Prayer  Book.  Life  of  Lord 
retained  in  its  integrity  to  stimu-  Hougliton,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
late  one  party  in  the  laity  to  *  Life  of  Lord  SJmftesbury, 
anger,  and  another  party  to  scorn.  vol.  iii.  pp.  234, 237, 246-248.  CL 
Perhaps  there  it  will  continue  to  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  ii, 
remain  until,  in  Dean  Stanley's  pp.  110-113. 
language,  it  carries  off  the  other 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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CHAP,     and  Reviews,'  and  in  the  still  more  famous  proceed- 

XIX         •  • 

— — ,— L— '  ings  connected  with  Bishop  Colenso,  the  Court  had 
almost  uniformly  shown  a  desire  to  protect  the 
clergyman  against  whom  the  complaint  had  been 
made.  It  is  true  that  the  decision  in  at  least  two 
of  these  cases — those  concerning  Bishop  Colenso  and 
Archdeacon  Denison — had  turned  on  purely  technical 
points,  involving,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
matters  of  doctrine.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  say, 
dangerous  though  it  be  to  generalise  on  the  subject, 
that  from  1842,  when  the  case  of  Escott  v.  Mastin 
was  heard,  to  1864,  when  Lord  Westbury  '  dismissed 
hell  with  costs,'  the  Privy  Council  had  as  a  general 
rule  dealt  leniently  with  offenders,  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  High  Church,  the  Low  Church,  or 
the  Broad  Church  party. 

Decisions  Courts  of  law  are,  no  doubt,  expected  to  administer 
Privy  the  law  as  they  find  it ;  but  the  greatest  judges,  in 
Council,  administering  the  law,  have  not  wholly  excluded  from 
their  decisions  questions  of  policy.  The  expression 
'judge-made  law,'  which  in  this  country  and  in  this 
age  is  mentioned  with  honour,  is  due  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  judges  have  assigned  to  the  statute  and 
common  law.  Judges  in  ecclesiastical  matters  cannot 
be  wholly  free  from  the  considerations  which  influence 
judges  in  the  ordinary  courts.  They  may  have 
thought,  legitimately  enough,  that  when  two  parties 
in  the  Church  were  engaged  in  an  unseemly  wrangle 
about  large  points  of  doctrine  and  small  points  of  ritual, 
it  was  undesirable  to  drive  men  from  the  Church  by 
pronouncing  either  their  opinions  or  their  practices 
illegal.  At  any  rate,  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
during  those  years  was,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
comprehension. 


I 
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After  1867,  when  the  Eitualist  Commission  was  CHAP. 
appointed,  the  same  thing  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  s_5^1_. 
decisions  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  acts  which  they  were  asked  to  check,  and 
the  opinions  which  they  were  invited  to  condemn, 
were  more  obviously  illegal  than  those  which  their 
predecessors  had  sanctioned  or  condoned.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  men  who  sat  on  the  Council  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  years  were  more  resolute 
champions  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  than  Lord 
Westbury  ;  it  may  have  been  that  they  were  insensibly 
influenced  by  the  growing  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
infidelity  on  one  side,  and  by  the  serious  dislike  of 
clerical  insubordination  on  the  other.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cases 
points  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  from  1842  to 
1865  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  had  on  the 
whole  been  in  favour  of  comprehension,  after  1865 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  restraint.1 

1  I  have  instanced  in  the  text  (in  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  language) 

in  support  of  this  view  the  cases  '  a  clergyman  of  the   Church  of 

against     Mr.     Mackonochie    and  England  might  preach  any  doc- 

Mr.  Purchas,  but  it  must  be  recol-  trine  he  pleased  and  repudiate  any 

lected  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  doctrine   he   pleased.'      Hist,   of 

case  of  Mr.  Voysey  points  to  the  Mod.  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  356.  The 

same    conclusion.      Mr.    Voysey  contrary  decision  in  the  Voysey 

was   deprived  of  his  living — the  case  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact 

deprivation  was  confirmed  by  the  that,  whatever  liberty  might  be 

Privy  Council  in!871 — for  advo-  allowed  to  members  of  the  Church, 

eating  in  The  Sling  and  the  Stone  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

what  would  now  be  called  Theism.  land  would  not  be  suffered  openly 

Whatever  sympathy  may  be  felt  to  deny  its  most  important  dogmas, 

for  Mr.  Voysey,  it  is  difficult  to  The  Voysey  case  is  of  further  in- 

see  that  any  tribunal  could  have  terest  because  it  was  one  of  the 

allowed  a  clergyman   to  remain  causes,   if    not   the   chief    cause, 

in  the  Church  who  openly  denied  which  induced  the  historian.  Mr. 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Yet  J.  R.  Green,  to  finally  abandon  a 

the   effects    of    Lord  Westbury's  clergyman's  career.     See  Letters 

judgment    in    the    Essays    and  of  J.  B.  Green,  pp.  280,  291,  295  ; 

Reviews  case  had  been  so  large  and  cf.  Benn's  Rationalism,  vol. 

that  Liberal  clergymen  seem   to  ii.  p.  345. 
have  persuaded  themselves  that 
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CHAP.  The  first  case  of  importance  arose  in  connection 

If  TIT 

- — r^—  with  the  services  of  a  new  church,  St.  Alban's,  built 
by  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy  layman  on  the  north 
side  of  Holborn.  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  founder  of  the 
church,  nominated  as  its  vicar  Mr.  Mackonochie,  a 
clergyman  who  had  acted  as  curate  in  the  notorious 
parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  who,  it  is  fair 
to  add,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  that  parish 
during  the  absence  of  its  ill-judging  rector,  and  had 
won  the  approval  of  his  diocesan.1  It  was  soon 
evident  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  intended  to  introduce 
into  the  services  of  the  new  church  the  practices 
of  extreme  Eitualists.  Candles  were  lit  on  the  Com- 
munion Table — or  altar,  as  it  was  now  called  2- 
almost  from  the  commencement ;  coloured  vestments 
were  introduced  in  1864,  the  use  of  incense  in  1866, 
and  water  was  ceremonially  mixed  with  wine  in  the 
chalice,  and  the  sacrament  was  elevated  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation.  In  a  catechism,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Mackonochie  for  children,  the  children  were 
taught  to  pray  to  Christ  for  the  prayers  of  His  Holy 
Mother,  and  of  all  His  saints.  They  were  told  that 
their  ghostly  father  was  the  priest  who  heard  their 
confession,  and  they  were  taught  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  and  thus  obtain  for  them  more  grace  and  peace.3 
Honest  men  may,  no  doubt,  believe  in  the  truth  of 
such  doctrines  as  those  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  taught, 
or  in  the  use  of  such  practices  as  those  which  he 
adopted  ;  but  ordinary  minds  find  it  difficult  to  under- 

1  Life    of   Archbishop     Tail,  lights.'     Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  407.     In 
vol.  i.  p.  244.  1850    anyone    calling    the  Com- 

2  It  is  a  remarkable  proof   of  munion  Table  an  '  altar  '  would 
the  growth  of  Ritualism  that  such  have  been  regarded  as  a  dangerous- 
a  man  as   Archbishop   Davidson  Ritualist. 

slips   into   the   expression    '  altar          3  See  ibid.,  pp.  433,  434,  note. 
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stand  how  any  honest  man  could  teach  such  doctrines     CHAP. 

XTX 

or  adopt  such  practices  in  the  shelter  of  the  Church  . — ^—s 
of  England. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  practices  at  St.  Prosecu- 
Alban's  and  other  churches  in  London  and  elsewhere  Ritualists 
made  prosecution  almost  inevitable,  and  in  1868  a 
case  was  promoted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Church 
Association,  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  district,  against  Mr.  Mackonochie.  The  case 
was  heard  in  the  Arches  Court  in  March  1868,  and 
Sir  Eobert  Phillimore,  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Arches,  decided  against  the  (ceremonially) 
mixed  chalice,  the  censing  of  persons  and  things, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  sacrament,  but  in  favour  of 
altar  lights.1  The  judgment,  therefore,  was  in  one 
sense  a  compromise,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  decided 
on  accepting  it  in  preference  to  appealing  from  a 
spiritual  court  to  a  civil  tribunal.  Mr.  Martin,  the 
promoter,  however,  or  the  Church  Association,  was 
not  inclined  to  adopt  this  course,  and  decided  to 
carry  to  the  Privy  Council  that  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore's  judgment  which  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  lights  and  candles  on  the  altar  was 
definitely  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal. 

From  1855  to  1868  the  law  on  the  subject  had 
been  governed  by  Lushington's  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Westerton  v.  Liddell.  '  All  lighted  candles  on  the 
Communion  Table  are  illegal  except  when  they  are 
lighted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  necessary  light.' 2 
But  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  had  never  been  obeyed 

1  Life  of  Arclibislwp  Tait,  vol.  i.       Commission,  p.  353. 
p.  429.    The  judgment  is  reprinted          2  See  Life  of  Ai  chbishop  Tait, 
in  the  second  Eeport  of  the  Ritual      vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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CHAP,     by  extreme  Eitualists.     Mr.  Stuart,  of  St.  Mary  May- 

XIX 

s_  ,  '_^  dalene's,  for  example,  lit  candles  on  the  Communion 
Table  in  broad  daylight,  and  distinctly  declined  to 
obey  the  diocesan's  command  to  abstain  from  doing 
so.1  A  similar  practice  was  followed  in  All  Saints'. 
Margaret  Street,  and  in  other  churches,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  a  Royal  Commission  was  actually  engaged 
in  considering  the  legality  of  lights  to  some  extent 
justified  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore  in  reviewing  and  even 
in  reversing  his  predecessor's  judgment.  The  Privy 
Council,  however,  which  in  this  case  had  for  its  president 
Lord  Cairns,  Mr.  Disraeli's  Chancellor,  was  not  moved 
by  Sir  Eobert's  reasoning,  and  reversed  his  judgment. 
From  thenceforward  the  symbolical  use  of  candles  on 
the  Communion  Table  was  unquestionably  illegal.2 

While  High  Churchmen  were  still  smarting  under 
the  effects  of  a  decision  which  condemned  the  legality 
of  many  of  their  practices,  they  were  provided  with 
a  more  genuine  cause  of  alarm  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
The  High  Church  party  knew  Dr.  Temple  as  the 
author  of  the  opening  treatise  in '  Essays  and  Eeviews,' 
and  though  probably  many  Eitualist  clergymen  had 
not  read  that  book,  and  many  others,  if  they  had  read 
it,  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  ability  which 
would  have  entitled  them  to  express  an  opinion  on  it, 
they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  denounce  a  prelate 
who  was  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  great  bishops 
of  the  English  Church.3  They  even  described  the 
appointment  '  as  perhaps  the  greatest  sin  with  respect 

1  Lifeof  Abp.Tait,\ol.  i.p.221.  more  important  to  state  the  fact 

a  Mr.  Paul,  History  of  Modern  than  to    examine  the  reasons  of 

England,    vol.    iii.   p.    196,    has  great  judges. 

criticised   the  reasoning    of   this  3  For  the  appointment  see  Life 

judgment.     I  have  not  followed  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p. 

him  in  this  criticism,   for  it   is  319  ;  Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 
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to  fidelity  to  revealed  truth  in  which  the  Church  of     CHAP. 

•  xix 

England  has  been  involved  since  the  Keformation.' 1      --','- 

O 

At  the  time  at  which  the  appointment  was  made 
the  different  parties  in  the  Church  were  agitated  by 
another  suit  brought  against  a  clergyman  of  extreme 
views,  Mr.  Purchas.  Mr.  Purchas  was  the  incumbent 
of  a  Brighton  church,  and  the  case  against  him  was 
originally  promoted  in  the  Court  of  Arches  by  his  Case  of 
diocesan,  Bishop  Gilbert  of  Chichester.  Mr.  Purchas  pachas, 
went  far  beyond  the  usages  of  extreme  Eitualists. 
He  adopted  many  extravagances,  such  as  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  stuffed  dove  in  the  communion  service, 
which  induced  some  people  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  perfectly  sane.2  But  the  main  points  on  which 
the  case  turned  were  (i)  the  use  of  vestments,  (ii)  the 
eastward  position  or  the  position  of  the  clergyman 
in  consecrating  the  elements  with  his  face  to  the  east 
and  his  back  to  the  congregation,  (iii)  the  use  of 
wafer  bread  in  the  communion  service,  and  (iv)  the 
mixing  of  water  with  wine  in  the  chalice.  On  all 
these  points  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore,  the  new  Dean  of 
Arches,  in  February  1870  virtually  decided  in  Mr. 
Purchases  favour,  and  on  all  of  them  a  year  after- 
wards Sir  Eobert  Phillimore's  judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  Privy  Council.3 

Incidentally  this  judgment  marked  the  close  of  a 
long  controversy,  for  it  drove  the  black  gown  from 
the  pulpit.  The  Privy  Council,  in  deciding  that 
vestments  could  not  be  used,  had  declared  that  the 
surplice  was  the  only  vestment  which  could  be 

1  Lifeof  Abp.  Tait,voLu.  p. 60.  Archbishop   Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  92; 

-  See  Lord  Nelson's  speech  in  Life  cf  Pusey,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 

Hansard,  vol.  ccxviii.  p.  802.  and  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 

3  For  the  Purchas  case  see  Law  sion  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline, 

Reports  (Privy  Council  Cases),  p.  59,  with  Archbishop  Davidson's 

vol.  iii.  p.  605.  But  cf.  Life  of  evidence,  Q.  12917. 
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CHAP,  legally  worn  in  parish  churches,  and  the  black 
- — .  '-^  gown  became  as  illegal  as  the  chasuble  or  the  cope 
or  any  other  of  the  fantastic  vestments  which 
Ritualism  favoured.  This  part  of  the  decision  might 
possibly  have  been  accepted.  Bishop  Wilberforce 
was  himself  of  this  opinion.  But  '  the  imperative 
injunction  to  consecrate  at  the  north  end'  of  the 
Communion  Table,  so  he  declared,  cut  far  deeper 
and  would  not  be  obeyed.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  importance  which  the 
Eitualists  attached  to  the  position  of  the  minister. 
The  custom  of  facing  eastward  for  prayer  or  worship 
eastward  is  ancient  and  widespread ;  its  origin  has  been  traced 
to  various  primitive  ideas  and  practices,  to  solar  wor- 
ship among  others.  It  seems  to  have  merged,  after- 
wards, into  the  usage  of  looking  toward  the  holy  city, 
the  birthplace  or  home  of  a  religion.  The  Jews  were 
in  the  habit  of  turning  to  Jerusalem,  as  Daniel  turned 
in  prayer,  and  as  the  Mahomedans  now  turn  toward 
Mecca ;  the  early  Christian  congregations  adopted  this 
ritual  usage  by  looking  toward  Jerusalem,  which  was 
for  most  of  them  to  the  eastward.  But  the  practice 
had  never  been  uniform.  In  St.  Peter's  itself  the  high 
altar  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
Pope,  when  he  celebrates  mass,  stands  behind  the 
table  facing  the  congregation;  and  in  the  early 
reformed  churches  the  table  itself  was  placed,  not 
north  and  south,  but  east  and  west,  and  the  officiating 
minister  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of 
the  long  table  at  which  the  communion  was  ad- 
ministered.1 The  practice  of  the  Church,  there- 
fore, had  not  been  continuous  or  universal ;  and 
even  Dr.  Pusey  himself  attached  no  great  signifi- 

1  Stanley's  Christian  Institutions,  p.  52. 
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cance  to  the  matter.1     If,  however,  it  is  difficult  for     CHAP. 

XIX 

the  ordinary  layman  to  appreciate  the  importance  — ,— * 
which  Eitualists  attached  to  the  decision,  it  is  fair 
to  add  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  the 
objection  which  Low  Churchmen  felt  to  the  east- 
ward position.  There  was  force  in  a  protest  signed  by 
a  large  body  of  clergymen  at  the  time  that  the  '  rubrics 
affecting  this  particular  question  having  been  diversely 
observed  ever  since  they  were  framed,  the  Judicial 
Committee  has  given  them  a  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion which  tends  to  narrow  the  Church  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  sect.'  There  was  good  sense  in  the  regret 
which  the  bishops  almost  unanimously  expressed  four 
years  afterwards  that  the  position  of  the  minister, 
though  '  it  has  never  been  formally  declared  by  the 
Church  to  have  any  doctrinal  significance,  is  now 
regarded  by  many  persons  of  very  opposite  opinions 
as  a  symbol  of  distinctive  doctrine.' 2 

The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  however  un- 
important it  may  seem  to  the  lay  mind,  provoked 
alarm  and  consternation  in  the  Church.  The  good 
which  the  Westerton  judgment  had  done,  in  recon- 
ciling extreme  parties  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  was  lost. 
The  murmurs  of  objection  to  the  court  which  were 
heard  in  1868  after  the  Mackonochie  case  'became 
very  strong  and  outspoken ' 3  after  the  Purchas  case 
in  1871.  Earnest  men,  but  narrow  men,  convinced 
that  a  civil  court  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 

1  Life   of  Pusey,   vol.  iv.   pp.  judgment.      Life  of  ArcJibishop 

210,  211.    '  Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

•  Archbishop    Davidson's    evi-  3  Archbishop   Davidson's    lan- 

dence,     Q.   12918,     12939.       He  guage,     Eoyal     Commission    on 

seems,  however,  to  have  attached  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  vol.  ii. 

more  importance  to  the  point  in  Q.  12955. 
1877,  at  the  time  of  the  Eidsdale 
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CHAP,     an   ecclesiastical  case,  found   no    difficulty   in   per- 

,-L^  suading   themselves    of  the    virtue  of  disobedience. 

Both  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  Mr.  Purchas  refused  to 
yield  to  the  decisions  of  the  court,  and  both  of  them 
were  suspended  from  their  functions  for  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of  a  tribunal  that  they 
disapproved.1  So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  court  that  when  Lord  Selborne  introduced  in 
1873  a  Bill  for  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Resistance  Judicature  many  Churchmen,  including  the  Bishop 
Council  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Salisbury,  wished  to  transfer 
Son!  U  ecclesiastical  appeals  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
purely  civil  court  which  the  Bill  established  ;  and 
though  amendments  made  with  this  object  were 
rejected  in  the  Lords,  the  change  was  made  almost 
without  notice  in  the  Commons.  It  required  the 
indignant  remonstrance  of  Archbishop  Tait  to  pro- 
cure such  a  modification  of  the  measure  as  to  provide 
that  in  ecclesiastical  cases  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  bishops,  sitting 
not  as  judges  but  as  assessors.2 

If  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  was  produc- 
ing on  one  side  disobedience,  the  disobedience  of  the 
Eitualists  was  provoking  intense  irritation  among  the 
laity.  The  masses  of  the  people  hated  the  practices 
of  the  Eitualists  ;  they  disliked  their  societies,  their 
confraternities,  their  sisterhoods,  and,  above  all,  their 
open  resort  to  habitual  confession.  They  could  not 

1  Mr.  Mackonochie  justified  his  House  of  Lords  that  the  Ritualists,, 

disobedience    by    declaring    that  in   saying  that   they  would    not 

there  was  no  ecclesiastical  court,  obey  the   law   because    the    law 

i.e.  no  duly  constituted  court.    See  was  bad,  were  guilty  of  rebellion, 

his    evidence    before    the    Com-  Hansard,  vol.  ccxx.  p.  390. 
mission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts          2  Lord    Selborne,    Memorials, 

(1882),  Q.  6089.     Lord  Lyttelton,  Personal   and   Political,    vol.   i, 

who  was  a  sympathetic  critic  of  pp.  802-312 ;  Life  of  Archbishop 

Ritualism,  declared  openly  in  the  Tait,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117-121. 
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understand  why  these  men  should  be  suffered  to  dis-     CHAP. 

...  .  •  xix 

regard   the  judicial   decision  of  a  duly  constituted         ,  '. 

court,  and  they  thought  that,  if  the  law  was  not 
strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  Church, 
overwhelming  reasons  existed  for  making  the  law 
stronger.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  had,  year  after  year,  introduced  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  remedy  the  mischief. 
But  nothing  had  resulted  from  his  successive  efforts. 
In  1874  Archbishop  Tait,  after  conferring  with  the 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  with  their  authority, 
introduced  a  measure  to  deal  with  the  difficulty.  In 
the  Bill,  as  it  was  originally  drawn,  a  council  was  to 
be  formed  in  each  diocese,  composed  of  both  clergy 
and  laymen,  to  which  complaints  of  ritual  irregularity 
were  to  be  referred.  The  bishop,  on  the  advice  of 
this  council,  was  to  issue  an  admonition  or  order, 
but  the  offending  cleric  was  to  be  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  archbishop,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final.1 
Before  the  Bill  was  actually  explained  by  its  author, 
its  provisions,  which  it  had  proved  impossible  to 
keep  secret,  were  attacked  with  great  vigour  by  Dr. 
Pusey  in  the '  Times.'  2  Lord  Shaftesbury  vehemently 
resisted  the  proposal  011  the  ground  that  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  bishops  ;  3  and  when  Convocation 
met,  the  Lower  House  informed  the  Upper  House, 
with  regret,  that  it  could  not  accept  the  Bill.4  It 
was  tolerably  plain  that  a  measure  opposed  by 

1  The  Archbishop's   speech  in  cipline,  Q.  12923. 

introducing  the  Bill  is  in  Hansard,  ~  Times,  March  19,  24,  and  30, 

vol.  ccxviii.  p.  786.     Archbishop  1874 ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait, 

Davidson's  description  of  the  Bill  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

is   in  Life   of  Archbishop    Tait,  3  Life   of  Lord    Shaftesbury, 

vol.  ii.  p.  191,  and  seems  to  have  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

been  repeated  by  him,  word  for  *  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol. 

word,  in  his  evidence  before  the  ii.  p.  404. 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
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CHAP.     Dr.  Pusey,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Lower  House 
x_ — ,_-  of  Convocation  could  not  pass  without  radical  amend- 
ment.    The  Bill,  however,  was  suffered   to  emerge 
from  its  second  reading.1     In  committee  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Cairns,  introduced 
a  series  of  clauses,  transferring  to  a  single  lay  judge 
to  be  appointed  by  the  two  archbishops  all  the  juris- 
Arch-        diction  under  the  Act,  and  these  clauses  were  finally 
Canter-0     carried.2     Thus  the  Bill,  which  in  its  original  shape 
Bmy'and     ^ia^    pr°p°sed    that    matters    of    discipline    should 
Amend-      be  summarilv  decided,    possibly  in  camera,   by  the 

ments.  J  ' ,  *  ,J  ,,.,  .. 

diocesan  or  on  appeal  by  the  archbishop,  in  its 
amended  shape  placed  the  decision  in  the  hands  of 
a  new  lay  judge. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 's 
amendment  had  largely  recast  the  measure.  He 
would  himself  have  gone  a  good  deal  further,  and 
would  have  struck  out  the  discretion  which  the  Bill 
left  to  the  diocesan  to  veto  or  arrest  any  proceed- 
ings.3 But  the  Archbishop  resisted  any  change  in  the 
practice  which  since  1840  had  given  a  discretion 
to  the  diocesan.4  His  character,  his  opinions, 
were  equally  adverse  to  any  such  alteration.  He 
relied  on  the  personal  influence  of  the  bishop  to 
restrain  the  indiscretions  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy- 
men, and  he  probably  attached  much  more  import- 
ance to  those  portions  of  the  Bill  which  were  intended 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the  diocesan  than  to 
those  other  portions  of  it  which  were  designed  to 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxix.  p.  65.  3  See   Hansard,  vol.   ccxix.  p. 

2  By   112  votes   to    13.      The      1143;    and  Life    of  Archbishop 
archbishops  ultimately  voted  for       Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

the  clause,  in  preference  to  losing          *  See    Lord    Cairns's    speech, 
the  Bill.     Ibid.,  p.  959,  and  Life      Hansard,  vol.  ccxx.  p.  39. 
of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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strengthen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  For  it  was  CHAP. 
the  characteristic  of  this  good  and  eminent  man  to  * — ^— - 
believe  that  other  men  were  as  temperate  and  liberal 
as  himself.  All  the  experience  which  he  had  gained 
in  a  troubled  episcopate  had  not  convinced  him  that 
Eitualists  were  unlikely  to  listen  to  the  language  of 
remonstrance,  or  that  when  the  whole  foundations  of 
belief  were  shaken  by  '  such  books  as  Mill's  "  Life 
and  Posthumous  Essays,"  or  "  Supernatural  Ee- 
ligion,"  or  by  Matthew  Arnold's  attacks,'  good  men, 
like  Colenso,  could  weaken  the  defence  by  sapping 
the  surrounding  earthworks,1  and  earnest  men,  like 
Pusey,  could  raise  mutiny  among  the  garrison  by 
unimportant  questions  of  postures  and  vestments. 

Radically  modified  by  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amend-  The  BUI 
ments,  the  Bill  at  the  end  of  June  passed  the  House  §JJJJJ  'J16 
of  Lords.  But  it  had  obviously  a  more  difficult  ordeal  Lords- 
before  it.  A  Bill  which  reaches  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  days  of  June,  and  reaches  it  in  the 
charge  of  a  private  member,  has  not  much  chance 
of  becoming  law.  It  has  less  chance  when  the  session 
has  been  deferred  to  an  unusually  late  period  by  the 
incidents  of  a  general  election  and  of  a  change 
of  Government.  The  Archbishop,  indeed,  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  aid  in  passing  the 
measure  ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  cautiously  refrained  from 
pledging  himself  to  do  so.  When  Mr.  Eussell  Gurney, 
in  whose  charge  the  Bill  had  been  placed,  introduced 
the  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  July,  there  did  not 
seem  much  prospect  of  its  passage.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  who  spoke  to  the  motion,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  [Cardinal  Hardy,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 

1  See  an  extract  from  the  Arch-      versation  with  Colenso.     Life  of 
bishop's   diary  describing  a  con-      Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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CHAP,  called  him  *],  argued  strongly  against  it,2  and  Mr 
_5!J_  Disraeli  himself  at  the  close  of  the  evening  refused 
to  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  debate  could  be 
resumed.  There  seemed  every  prospect,  therefore, 
when  the  House  adjourned,  that  nothing  further 
would  be  heard  of  the  Bill  in  the  session  of  1874. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  as  other  men.  He  could 
not  help  noticing  during  the  progress  of  the  debate 
that  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House  were  anxious 
that  the  Bill  should  pass ;  the  newspapers  supplied 
their  testimony  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  while 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone3  emerged  from  his 
temporary  retirement  to  oppose  the  measure,  and 
increased  by  doing  so  the  embarrassment  of  his 
alreadv  embarrassed  followers,  furnished  him  with  an 


1  '  Cardinal  Hardy  and   Mon- 
signor  Salisbury.'     Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's  Diary,  18th  of  July.     Life, 
vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

2  Hansard,  vol.  ccxx.  p.  1423. 

3  Mr.  Gladstone,  depressed  by 
the  result  of  the  general  election 
and  conscious   of   the   weight  of 
increasing  years,  was  expressing 
to   his  more  intimate  friends   a 
desire  to  retire  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party,  and  his 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons throughout  the  session  of 
1874  was  intermittent  and  irre- 
gular.    He  suddenly  returned  to 
oppose    a     measure    which    the 
Government,  through   the   Duke 
of  Richmond,  had  introduced  to 
abolish  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.     The  Bill  received 
warm  support  from  some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own   colleagues  and 
from    the    Liberal    party.       But 
Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  per- 
suading    himself     that     it     was 
'  precipitate,  unwise,  and  daring,' 
and     vehemently      opposed     its 
passage.     Life  of  tlic   Duke  of 
-Argyll,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  and  Han- 


sard, vol.  ccxx.  p.  1113.    A  few 

days  after  his  strange  denuncia- 
tion of  a  measure  which  most 
Liberals  approved,  he  committed 
himself  to  the  equally  vehement 
opposition,  referred  to  in  the  text, 
to  Archbishop  Tait's  BUI.  This 
attitude  tended  to  increase  the 
estrangement  which  had  already 
arisen  between  his  followers  and 
himself.  They  were  simply  de- 
sirous to  restrain  the  excessive 
ritual  of  some  foolish  clergymen. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  '  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  debased  copy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  which 
all  the  worst  men  and  the  worst 
qualities  of  the  worst  men  would 
come  to  the  front.'  Morley's 
Life  of  Glad-stfne,  vol.  ii.  p.  502. 
Of  the  many  misfortunes  which 
may  beset  a  great  statesman,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  harmful  is 
an  excessive  subtlety  of  intellect 
which  induces  its  possessor  to 
deduce  the  most  important  con- 
clusions from  the  commonest  of 
common  things. 
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opportunity  of  appealing  from  his  rival  to  the  public.1     CHAP. 
For  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  the  mistake  not  merely  - — r— - 
of  opposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  of 
embodying  his  objections  to  it  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
resolutions;2  and  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  that  these  resolu- 
tions would  inevitably  increase  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  by  arousing  the  pre- 
judices and  exciting  the  fears  of  Protestant  England. 

After  four  days'  reflection,  therefore,  Mr.  Disraeli  Discussion 
came  down  to  the  House,  and  after  declaring  that  House  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  action  pointed  '  to  the  abolition  of  Comm<>ns. 
that  religious  settlement  which  had  prevailed  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  centuries,'  and  talk- 
ing of  '  the  great  danger  if  these  propositions  were 
not  to  be  discussed,'  he  suggested  that  the  standing 
orders  on  the  following  Wednesday  should  be  post- 
poned, and  the  House,  on  that  day,  should  sit  beyond 
its  usual  hour  in  order  that  the  resolutions  which, 
if  they  were  passed,  would  '  give  a  new  form  and 
colour  to  English  politics,'  might  be  disposed  of.3 
And  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  he  fur- 
ther emphasised  his  position  as  a  faithful  adherent 
'  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Keformation ' 
by  declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  Bill  to  put  down 
Ritualism.*  For  anything  except  the  purposes  of 
party,  the  phrase  was  both  untrue  and  unjust?  If  a 
Bill  may  be  judged  by  the  language  of  its  author,  the 
Bill  was  one  to  simplify  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
and  his  great  desire  in  promoting  it  had  been  to  hurt 

1  Mr.  Traill,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  on  the  contrary,  four  days  before 

Salisbury,  says  that  '  it  was  not  committing  himself.'    See  Han- 

likely  that  such  a  chance  would  sard,  vol.  ccxx.  p.  1525. 
escape    Mr.   Disraeli,   and    upon          2  Ibid.,  p.  1391. 
this  hint  he  spoke,'  p.  122.     But          3  Ibid.,  pp.  1325-1327. 
Mr.    Disraeli    certainly   did    not          4  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
speak  upon  this  hint.   He  waited, 
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CHAP,     the  feelings  of  no  party  in  the  Church.1    Mr.  Disraeli, 
>  _J  ;  '_.  by  an  injudicious  phrase,  had  converted  a  measure, 
introduced  in  the  hope   of  securing  peace,   into  a 
provocation  of  war.2 

From  a  tactical  standpoint  his  success  was  im- 
mediate. The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a 
division,  and  on  the  following  night  the  resolutions 
were  formally  withdrawn.3  With  Mr.  Disraeli's  active 
assistance,  the  Bill  passed  rapidly  through  com- 
mittee, and  the  Commons  even  refused  to  allow  the 
bishop  to  retain  the  discretion  which  the  Lords  had 
assigned  to  him.4  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  personally 
begged  the  Archbishop  to  accept  this  amendment. 
The  Archbishop  had,  from  the  first,  maintained  that 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop  was  an  essential  feature 
in  the  whole  scheme.  He  reluctantly  gave  way ; 
but  the  episcopal  Bench  declined  to  follow  in  this 
new  concession.  As  they  were  supported  by  other 
Public  Peers,  the  Bill  was  restored  in  this  respect  to  the 
shape  in  which  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Commons,* 
an(j  t,}ie  Commons,  after  some  debate,  decided  to 

becomes 

law.          yield. 

In  the  discussion  which  then  took  place,  Parlia- 
ment had  exhibited  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  ties 
which  usually  united  men  on  either  side  of  the 
House-  were  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Lords  stayed  away  from 
the  final  division.  His  colleagues  in  the  House  of 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxx.  pp.  411,  to  lie  against  his  decision  to  the 
413.  archbishop.      Ibid.,  pp.  884-888. 

2  Mr.    Disraeli    spoke    in    the  Mr.    Gladstone    endeavoured    to 
same  speech  of  '  mass  in  masque-  restore   the    Bill  to   its   original 
rade.1    Hansard,  vol.  ccxxi.  p.  80.  shape  on  report,  but  was  beaten 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  89,  118.  by  118  votes  to  95.      Ibid.,  pp. 

4  If    the    bishop     refused    to  1066,  1095. 

allow  proceedings,  an  appeal  was          •"'  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxi.  p.  1254. 
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Commons  gave  him '  the  conspicuous  adhesion  of  their  CHAP. 
absence.' 1  His  late  Solicitor-General  and  Sir  William  ._','- 
Harcourt  took  the  chief  part  in  opposing  him.  If 
the  divisions  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  were 
sharp,  equal  differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  in  one  House,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  in  the  other,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  measure.  Lord  Salisbury,  indeed,  in  opposing 
the  Commons'  amendment,  thought  proper  to  repu- 
diate '  the  bugbear  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,'  and  to  deprecate  the  bluster  of  those  who 
thought  the  Peers  should  give  way,2  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  replying  to  Lord  Salisbury,  said  of  him,  in  lan- 
guage which  was  long  remembered,  '  He  is  not  a 
man  who  measures  his  phrases.  He  is  a  master  of 
gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers.  Perhaps  he  is  not  superior 
to  the  consideration  that  by  taunting  respectable 
men  like  ourselves  as  being  a  blustering  majority 
he  might  stimulate  the  amour  propre  of  some  indi- 
viduals to  take  the  very  course  he  wants,  and  to 
defeat  the  Bill.' 3  Such  language  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unusual  when  it  was  applied  by  one  Minister  to 
another :  and  men  who  recollected  the  sharp  dissen- 
sion some  years  before  between  the  two  combatants, 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  serious, 
breach  between  the  two  statesmen,  and  the  possible 
disruption  of  the  Conservative  Ministry. 

If  the  session  ended  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
an  ecclesiastical  controversy,  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  heat  was  the  only  real  product  which  had 
resulted  from  the  new  law.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  new  Act  would  simplify  litigation ;  it  proved 

1  The   phrase   is   Sir  W.   Har-  -  Ibid.,  pp.  1253,  1254. 

court's.     Hansard,  ccxxi.  1345.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  1358.  1359-. 

VOL    IV.  X 
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CHAP.     '  an  exceedingly  cumbrous  mode  of  procedure.'  1     It 
xix.       ,       ^eeil  hOped  that  the  increased  authority  which 


the  Act  attached  to  the  diocesan  office  would  con- 
duce to  obedience,  and  it  was  soon  plain  that  ex- 
treme clergymen  had  no  more  reverence  for  their 
bishop  than  for  the  law.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
Bill  would,  at  any  rate,  provide  some  easy  machinery 
for  restraining  illegal  practices,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  all  parties  it  was  found  that  the 
'  contumacy  '  of  the  clergymen  led  indirectly  to  their 
imprisonment.2  A  clergyman  in  prison  could  assume 
the  airs  of  a  martyr  ;  and  martyrdom,  even  tempered 
by  the  mild  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  more  potent  than  constraint.  In  the  few  succeed- 
ing years  with  which  this  history  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Enraght  of  Bordesley,  and  Mr.  Dale  of  St. 
Yedast,  were  also  imprisoned  for  contumacy,  or, 
as  their  admirers  affirmed,  for  conscience  sake.3 

In  the  same  few  years  another  case  of  great 
importance  was  carried  to  the  Privy  Council.  Mr. 
Eidsdale,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Folkestone, 
adopted  in  his  church  all  the  ornaments  and  de- 
vices of  advanced  Eitualism.  As  Archbishop  Tait's 
personal  remonstrances  failed  to  produce  any  effect, 
a  suit  was  lodged  before  Lord  Penzance,  who  had 
been  chosen  under  the  new  Act  as  the  permanent 

1  Archbishop  Tait,  Royal  Com-  3  Ibid.,  pp.  421,  422.     The  still 
mission    on    Ecclesiastical    Dis-  more  notorious  imprisonment  of 
cipline,  Q.  12937.  Mr.  Green  followed  in  1881.     But 

2  Mr.  Tooth,  the  first  of  these  I  am  not  attempting  to  carry  the 
martyrs,    was    admonished,    and  narrative  beyond  1880.     So  great 
afterwards  inhibited  by  the  Pro-  was  the  failure  of  the  Act  that, 
vincial  Court  of  Canterbury.     He  in    1881,    Archbishop   Tait    hirn- 
defied  the  inhibitors,  and  was  com-  self  advocated  and  obtained  the 
mitted  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  appointment   of    a    Royal    Com- 
for  contempt  of  court.     See  Life  mission  on  ecclesiastical  courts. 
of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
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judge  in  the  Court  of  Arches.     Lord  Penzance  de-     CHAP. 

.  .  .  xix 

cided  against  Mr.  Eidsdale,  who  thereupon  appealed   — ,-1— • 

to  the  Privy  Council  on  four  points :  (1)  The  wear-  Admini- 
in<*    of    vestments ;    (2)   the   use   of    wafer  bread ;  ftration  of 

v    '  '    the  law 

(3)  the  erection  of  a  crucifix  upon  a  rood  screen ;  by  the 
and  (4)  the  eastward  position.  The  Privy  Council  council, 
decided  against  Mr.  Eidsdale  on  the  first  and  third 
of  these  points.  But  they  held  that  the  charge  of 
using  wafer  bread  of  an  illegal  kind  had  not  been 
proved,  and  that  the  eastward  position  was  not  illegal 
if  the  manual  acts  of  the  ministrant  were  visible  to 
the  congregation.1  The  judgment,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  eastward  position  was  concerned,  reversed  the 
decision  which  had  been  given  in  the  Purchas  case. 
The  Privy  Council,  to  that  extent,  showed  that  dis- 
position to  compromise  which  it  had  displayed  from 
1842  to  1865,  and  which  it  had  abandoned  after  1865. 
Looking  back  over  the  decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council  during  the  long  period  with  which  this 
chapter  has  been  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
had  largely  extended  latitude  of  opinion.  The 
Gorham  judgment,  the  dismissal  of  hell  with  costs  in 
the  case  of  '  Essays  and  Eeviews,'  and  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Colenso  was  still  presiding  over  his  episco- 
pate in  Natal,  all  tended  to  enlarge  the  opinions  which 
clergymen  were  permitted  to  hold,  though  the  change 
in  practice  was  equally  great.  The  long  controversy 
about  the  black  gown  had  been  definitely  settled  by 
the  pronouncement  that  the  surplice  was  to  be  worn 
in  every  parish  church.  The  Communion  Table  was 
suffered  to  be  made  of  wood  as  heavy  and  difficult 
of  removal  as  skill  could  make  it.  Crosses  were 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  T 'ait,  vol.      Davidson's    evidence,    Q.   12939 
ii.  p.  239 ;    and    cf.    Archbishop      (p). 

x  2 
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CHAP,  permitted  to  be  fixed  on  chancel  screens  and  placed  on 
_3^L-x  or  above  the  table.  Candles  were  no  longer  forbidden, 
and  could  be  lighted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light. 
The  officiating  clergyman  was  allowed  to  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  congregation  provided  his  manual 
acts  were  visible  to  the  congregation;  the  mixed 
chalice  was  no  longer  prohibited;  and,  though  vest- 
ments were  forbidden  and  incense  illegal,  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  vestments  were 
frequently  worn  and  incense  constantly  used.  '  Mass 
in  masquerade,'  to  quote  Mr.  Disraeli's  unbecoming 
phrase,  had  survived  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
tribunal  and  the  decree  of  the  Legislature ;  and 
Eitualism,  which  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
was  designed  to  put  down,  nourished  unchecked.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Eitualists  had  been  accorded 
some  liberty,  and  had  assumed  great  liberty,  of  prac- 
tice, the  main  point  for  which  they  had  originally 
contended  had  been  lost.  For  the  real  leaders  of  the 
movement  cared  much  less  for  ornaments  and  vest- 
ments, for  incense  and  postures,  than  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church ;  and,  on  this  point,  at  any  rate, 
they  had  been  decisively  defeated.  '  The  History  of 
Anglican  doctrines,  from  the  Gorham  case  to  the 
Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act,'  so  wrote  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  '  has  been  one  long 
assertion  of  the  principle  for  which  Arnold  contended, 
and  a  denial  of  the  principle  which  Xewman  main- 
tained. It  is  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  which 
ultimately  determine  what  doctrines  and  principles 
are  admissible  within  the  Established  Church.  .  .  . 
Bishops  who — as  Bishop  Phillpotts  did — have  at- 
tempted to  assert  their  prerogatives  as  exponents  of 
Anglicanism  have  been  overruled.  The  Erastianism, 
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which  it  was  the  obiect  of  the  movement  to  over-     CHAP. 

XIX 

throw,  has  beyond  question  come  forth  triumphant.' l  ^. — r^— 

To  the  instructed  layman,  moreover,  the  Ritual  Attitude 
movement  suggested  another  consideration.  He  was  ^waST" 
disposed  to  regard  with  impatience,  or  even  with  con-  Ritualism, 
tempt,  the  attitude  of  clergymen  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  postures  and  vestments,  while  they  ne- 
glected or  ignored  the  great  contemporary  discoveries 
which  were  shaking  religion  itself  to  its  foundations. 
The  Church  had  originally  taught  that  the  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  heavens,  that  it  had  been  created 
some  6000  years  ago,  that  man,  who  had  been  origi- 
nally created  in  the  image  of  God  and  given  universal 
dominion  over  all  other  creatures,  had  fallen  from  his 
position  of  perfection  and  had  only  now  attained  the 
possibility  of  pardon  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  And  science  had 
proved  that  the  earth  was  a  small  planet  revolving 
round  a  comparatively  small  sun,  and  that  the  whole 
solar  system  was  infinitely  insignificant  contrasted  with 
the  other  innumerable  systems  which  the  discoveries 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  revealed  to  us.  Science 
again  had  shown  that,  so  far  from  being  recent  in 
creation,  the  solar  system  had  existed  for  millions  of 
years ;  and  that  man  had  been  present  on  the  earth 
for  a  period  at  any  rate  ten  times  as  long — and 
possibly  some  hundreds  of  times  as  long — as  that 
which  religion  had  assigned  to  him.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution,  which  Herbert  Spencer  had  done  so  much 
to  make  popular,  and  which  Darwin  had  applied  to 
biology,  had  shown  incidentally  that  there  had  been 
no  fall,  but  that  man  had  gradually  risen  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  nature.  Criticism,  coming  to  the  aid 

1  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  376. 
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CHAP,  of  physical  science,  had  shown  that  the  earlier  books 
_1^-1_^  of  the  Old  Testament  were  creations  of  a  late  age ;  that 
the  Bible  itself,  so  far  from  being  a  message  of  God 
to  man,  was  essentially  a  history  of  man's  belief  about 
God;  and  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  there 
were  divergences  and  contradictions  which,  if  they 
had  occurred  in  any  lay  history,  would  have  thrown 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  When  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  when  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  were  in  dispute,  how  could  men  be  wrangling 
over  the  posture  of  a  clergyman  or  the  ceremonial 
mixing  of  the  chalice  ? 

Some  men  there  were  who  perhaps  thought  that 
a  Church  which  had  survived  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  and  Copernicus  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
modern  science.  But  they  hardly  understood  the  tre- 
mendous change  which  was  revolutionising  criticism  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Eitualist  movement.  In  1859 
Canon  Rawlinson,  in  preaching  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
argued  that  as  Adam  was  for  243  years  the  contempo- 
rary of  Methuselah,  who  conversed  for  100  years  with 
Shem,  who  was  for  50  years  contemporary  with 
Jacob,  who  probably  saw  Jochebed,  Moses'  mother, 
Moses  might  have  obtained  the  history  of  the  Deluge 
at  third  hand,  and  of  the  Temptation  and  of  the  Fall 
at  fifth  hand.1  It  is  almost  incredible  that  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  learned  man — and 
Canon  Eawlinson  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
men — should  have  based  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge 
on  the  prolongation  of  human  life  for  900  years. 
Herodotus,  whom  he  had  translated,  concurs  with 
the  Psalmist  in  limiting  man's  ordinary  life  to 

1  Bampton  Lectures,   1859,  p.       fessor  Huxley,  Collected  Essays, 
50.     I  owe  the  reference  to  Pro-       vol.  iv.  p.  210. 
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seventy  years.1  Only  four  years  after  the  publication  CHAP. 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures  Dr.  Smith  was  employed  — ^_- 
to  edit  the  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  he  en-  scientific 
trusted  the  article  Deluge  to  a  man  of  very  con-  cnticism- 
siderable  ability.  When  the  article  came  to  him  he 
found  it  so  treated  that  he  could  not  venture  to  put 
it  in.  There  was  not  the  time  for  a  second  article, 
and  he  therefore  referred  his  readers  to  the  word 
Noah  in  a  future  volume.  '  Under  that  name,'  said 
Professor  Carpenter,  '  you  will  find  an  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  professor  of  Cambridge,  of  which 
I  remember  that  Bishop  Colenso  said  to  me  at  the 
time,  "  in  a  very  guarded  way  the  writer  concedes  the 
whole  thing." ' 2  The  only  commentary  which  the 
reader  of  the  article  will  make  on  this  remark  is  to  ques- 
tion whether  Bishop  Colenso  should  have  added  to  his 
sentence  the  words  'in  a  very  guarded  way.'  'What 
has  become,'  wrote  Professor  Draper  in  his  great  book 
on  the  '  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,'  '  of  the 
time-honoured  doctrine  of  the  human  destiny  of 
the  universe  ?  ...  It  has  disappeared.  In  vain  was 
Bruno  burnt  and  Galileo  imprisoned  ;  the  truth  forced 
its  way  at  last.  The  end  of  the  conflict  was  a  total 
rejection  of  authority  and  tradition  and  the  adoption 
of  scientific  truth.' 3 

Scientific  truth,  indeed,  labours  under  one  dis- 
advantage. The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  capacity  to  appreciate, the  great  re- 
velations vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  men  with  slender  knowledge  and  slenderer 


1  Herodotus,  bk.  i.  ch.  32,  and  held   at   Saratoga,    1882,    p.   97, 
Psalm  xc.  10.  quoted    in    White,     Warfare    of 

2  Official  Correspondence  of  the  Science  and  Theology,  i.  p.  235. 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian          3  Draper,  Intellectual  Develop- 
and    other    Christian     Churches  tnent  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  293~ 
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CHAP,     capacity  accepted  the  crude  arguments  with  which 

— ^-1— -  authority  endeavoured   to    reconcile    tradition    and 

science.     But  if  the  masses  of  even  educated  men 

were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  new  ideas  which 

science  had  introduced,  many  of  them  were  insensibly 

Tenden-     influenced  by  the  teachings  of  literature.     The  great 

nTerature    writers,  the  great  poets  of  the  age  were  abandoning 

and.  the  creeds  to  which  men  had  hitherto  clung — even  the 

poetry. 

doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  gradually 
disappearing.  Wordsworth,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  endeavoured  to  infer  it  from  the  '  Ee- 
collections  of  Early  Childhood.'  But  among  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  read  or  even  learned  by  heart 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  very  small  minority  could  have  derived  any 
comfort  from '  the  vision  splendid '  allowed  to  the  child 
but  denied  to  the  man.1  Tennyson,  with  far  truer  in- 
sight, said  that  the  discoveries  of  his  own  time  shook 
his  reason  to  its  foundation,  and  he  turned  back  on 
faith.  Swinburne,  a  few  years  later,  actually  revelled 
in  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  thanked  '  whatever  Gods 
there  be,  That  no  life  lives  for  ever.'  Henley,  adopting 
Swinburne's  language,  thanks  '  whatever  Gods  may 
be  for  his  unconquerable  soul,'  and  boasts  that  the 
4  menace  of  the  years  finds  and  shall  find  him  un- 
afraid.' Stuart  Mill,  in  language  as  striking  as 
Henley's,  refused  to  call  the  God  preached  by  Mansel 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures  good,  and  added,  'if  he 
sends  me  to  hell  for  saying  it,  to  hell  I  will  go ' ; 
while  Clough,  in  his  '  Easter  Day,'  repeated, 

This  is  the  one  sad  gospel  that  is  true, 
Christ  is  not  risen. 

1  The  idea  of  the  '  Intimations      Rossetti  in  his  poem  on  Sudden 
of  Immortality '  is  reproduced  by      Light:  'I  have  been  here  before.' 
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In  a  chapter  which  is  already  too  long  it  would     CHAP. 

"  xix 

perhaps    be    out   of   place  to   dwell  too  closely   on  '  - 

the  effect  which  literature  was  producing  on  the 
highest  thought.  It  is  perhaps  wiser  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  work  of  one  man  who  exerted  an 
unrivalled  influence  on  his  generation.  Few  men 
indeed  who  have  made  their  mark  in  English  litera- 
ture have  ever  succeeded  in  expressing  so  accurately 
as  Mr.  Tennyson  the  thought  of  the  generation 
which  was  rising  up  around  him ;  and  few  men  who 
have  written  in  any  language  have  ever  explained 
so  clearly  and  so  fully  the  various  phases  of  doubt 
through  which  he  slowly  attained  to  faith.  For  '  In 
Memoriam '  is  a  poem  on  which  its  author  spent 
the  best  part  of  ten  years ;  and  in  it  we  may  still 
trace  the  workings  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and, 
in  a  true  sense,  the  most  religious  minds  of  his  age. 

There  are  probably  many  persons  who  regard  *  In  Tenny- 
Memoriam '  as  a  beautiful  dirge — as  a  monument  raised  <  in  Memo- 
by  love  to  the  memory  of  a  friend.     They  would  say  nam-> 
that  what   Milton  had   done  for  King  in  'Lycidas' 
Tennyson  did  more  effectually  in  '  In  Memoriam  '  for 
Arthur  Hallam.1     And  in  one  respect  they  are  right. 
For  the  work  which  Tennyson  thus  did  he  did  so  well 
that  he  has   impressed  on  posterity  an  ideal  figure 
of  Arthur  Hallam   that  only  this  poem  could  have 
produced.     Yet  the  reader  who  simply  regards  '  In 
Memoriam '  as  a  matchless  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  friend  may  have  appreciated  the  beauty  but  has 

1  I  purposely  omit  the  A  do  na  is  Hallam,  on  the  contrary,  were 
of  Shelley  and  the  Thyrsis  of  merely  brilliant  students,  the  pro- 
Matthew  Arnold,  because  the  mise  of  whose  spring  was  unduly 
men  who  were  commemorated  in  destroyed  by  the  death  of  King  in 
these  poems  had  already  achieved  the  Irish  Channel,  and  of  Hallam 
greatness.  King  and  Arthur  in  Vienna. 
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CHAP,  certainly  missed  the  significance  of  the  poem.  Its 
— ,-!_-  chief  interest  lies  not  in  the  friend  who  is  struck 
down  in  Vienna,  but  in  the  friend  who  survived  in 
England.  For  it  contains  both  a  confession  and  a 
creed — a  confession  of  a  struggle  with  doubt,  a  creed 
commemorating  the  victory  of  Faith  over  Eeason. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  poem,  indeed,  the 
poignancy  of  the  author's  sorrow  leaves  no  room  for 
higher  or  deeper  thought.  But  as  the  first  section 
draws  to  a  close  with  the  reflection,  which  has  since 
done  something  to  console  so  many  a  mourner,  '  'tis 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all,' 1  the  poet  hardly  dares  keep  his  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Sorrow,  as  a  new  year  commences,  is  still 
with  him.  Yet,  as  the  new  year  opens  into  spring, 
sorrow  can  be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride — just  as 
the  old  year  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  has 
no  glow,  no  bloom,  in  the  thirty-ninth  section  has  its 
'  golden  hour,  when  flower  is  feeling  after  flower.'  The 
crushing  desolation  which  had  pressed  down  thought 
is  compensated  by  the  strong  hope  that  death  may 
not  sunder  the  dead  from  the  living.  The  doubt, 
indeed,  arises,  as  it  has  arisen  to  many  a  man  before, 
whether  human  nature  in  its  baseness  could  bear 
that  those  whom  we  had  loved  should  see  with 
clear  eye  the  hidden  shame.  His  friend  Mr.  Maurice, 
one  of  the  purest  of  his  contemporaries,  wrote  twenty 
years  after  '  In  Memoriam '  was  published,  '  Dare 
I  feel  the  thought  of  being  looked  through  and 
through  by  one  whose  love  is  worth  all  the  world 
to  me?  Can  I  bear  that  he  should  have  the  pain 
of  knowing  all  my  wrong?'2  Mr.  Tennyson  put 

1  Cantos  xxvii.,  xxix. 

2  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  620. 
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the  same  question  in  other  words,  and  supplied  the     CHAP. 

A.J.A.. 

answer  —  --^  —  • 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue  : 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  death  : 
The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall  : 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all.1 
A  man  who  could  write  in  this  way,  who  could  feel  a  The  poet's 


passionate  desire  for  the  company  of  his  dead  friend, 
was  naturally  drawn  to  reflect  on  the  immortality  of  flections. 
man  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  on  the  immortality  of 
life.  The  dream,  the  aspiration,  is  clear,  'That 
nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet  ;  that  good  shall  fall 
at  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all.'  But  is  it  anything 
but  a  dream  ?  —  the  dream  of  an  infant  crying  in  the 
night,  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ?  The  wish,  in- 
deed, that  life  may  not  fail  beyond  the  grave  is  de- 
rived from-  what  we  have  4  the  likest  God  within  the 
soul.'  Yet  Nature,  through  Science,  sends  another 
answer  to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  God  within  us. 
She  cares  not  for  the  single  life,  however  careful  she 
may  seem  to  be  of  the  type  ;  and  the  poet  recog- 
nising the  truth  of  inevitable  death  falters  where  he 
had  firmly  trod  ;  he  stretches  lame  hands  of  faith  and 
faintly  trusts  the  larger  hope.  The  doubt  which  im- 
parts so  sad  a  tone  to  these  melancholy  stanzas  is  next 
deepened  by  a  more  formidable  difficulty.  Hitherto 
Nature  had  seemed  at  least  careful  of  the  type.  But 
Nature,  through  Science,  dispels  even  this  illusion. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  '  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.' 

1  Canto  li. 
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CHAP.     What  assurance,  what  hope  was  left  that  even  man, 

YTV 

,_L^  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair,  should  escape  the 
universal  doom,  and  that  he  too  should  not  be  blown 
about  the  desert  dust  and  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ? 
Science  had  said  her  last  word.  Eeason  had  found 
no  escape  from  the  teachings  of  Science,  and  man, 
with  no  hope  of  a  future,  seemed  a  monster,  a 
dream,  a  discord.  Yet  the  passionate  longing  in 
the  poet  for  some  answer,  some  redress,  induces  him 
to  break  off  abruptly  from  these  terrible  stanzas. 
The  note  changes  as  quickly  as  Timotheus'  song  in 
c  Alexander's  Feast  '  : 

Peace  ;  come  away  :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song.1 


when  the  second   Christmas    after  his  friend's 
death  comes  round,  the  sorrow  is  tempered  with  joy  : 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost.2 

Thenceforward,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  the  poet  strikes  another  and  a  different  note. 
The  sense  of  blank  despair  which  pervades  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  poem  is  gone,  and  though  doubt 
remains,  doubt  itself  is  justified  in  language  which  will 
be  quoted  as  long  as  English  is  read.  For  had  not  his 
dead  friend  himself  had  doubts,  and  was  not  he  the 
great  example  at  which  the  poet  was  aiming  ? 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

1  Canto  Ivii.  2  Canto  Ixxviii. 
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Who  after  this  shall  tell  him  doubt  is  devil-born  ? l     CHAP. 

.  xix 

Xo,  in  the  future,  ._'  ,-L 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep 
I  heard  a  voice,  '  believe  no  more.' 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt.' 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands  ; 

And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men.2 

Love,  if  it  had  not  conquered  doubt,  had  driven 
out  despair,  and  when  Christmas  again  comes  round 
he  can  call  on  the  bells  to  ring  out  the  faithless 
coldness  of  the  times  and  to  ring  in  the  Christ  that 

<_> 

is  to  be — a  truer  and  purer  religion  than  even 
Christianity.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  drawn 
to  believe  in  God  : 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

And  in  the  introduction — which,  like  all  introduc- 
tions worth  reading,  was  written  at  the  end  and  not 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  where  it  is  found — he 
finally  concludes : 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

1  Canto  xcvi.  without  tears.     See  Tennyson  :  A 

•  Ibid.,  cxxiv.    The  lines  in  the  Memoir,  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tenny- 

text  are  those  which  Mr.  Henry  son,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

Sidgwick  said  he  could  never  read 
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CHAP.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

XIX.  Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  just. 

It  is  true  that  the  phases  through  which  Tennyson 
passed  from  doubt  to  faith  cannot  be  followed  by  a 
logical  process.  Eeligion  is  the  creation  not  of  reason 
but  of  emotion ;  it  appeals  not  to  the  mind  but  to 
the  heart.  And  it  was  just  because  Tennyson  was 
able  to  crush  out  the  doubts  which  his  reason  had 
inspired,  and  to  fall  back  on  faith  as  something  better 
than  knowledge,  that  he  exerted  so  large  an  influence 
on  the  generation  that  was  growing  up  below  him. 
They,  like  he,  had  seen  their  faith  shattered  by  the 
surprising  revelations  which  science  had  made  to 
them.  The  Old  Testament  had  been  proved  inau- 
thentic ;  the  New  Testament,  in  some  important 
respects,  contradictory.  Men  hardly  knew  what  to 
think,  or  what  to  believe.  Then  the  poem,  which 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  minds  were  reading, 
revived  the  thought  that  '  all  is  right,  that  darkness 
shall  be  clear,  that  God  and  time  are  the  only  inter- 
preters, and  that  love  is  king.' 1  '  In  Memoriam '  im- 
pressed on  a  doubting  world  '  the  ineffaceable  and 
ineradicable  conviction  that  humanity  will  not  and 
cannot  acquiesce  in  a  godless  world.' 2 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  men  who 
read  '  In  Memoriam '  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the 
author.  Many  others,  indeed,  stopped  short  at  the 
conclusions  at  which  Tennyson  himself  had  arrived. 
They  saw  that  life  did  walk  with  aimless  feet ;  that 

1  In  Memoriam,  author's  notes,          2  Ibid.,  p.  220.     The  last  sen- 
p.  217.     (1905.)  tence  is  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick's. 
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type  after  type  was  doomed  to  destruction,  that  the     CHAP. 
little  system  of  our  own  sun  must  have  its  day  and  ^^^—^ 
cease  to  be  ;  and  that,  sooner  or   later,  everything 
must  be  involved  in  common  ruin.    In  what  they  knew, 
or  in  what  they  did  not  know,  they  found  no  clear 
proof  of   an  intelligent   or  beneficent    omniscience. 
They  invented — or  the  ablest  of  them  invented — the  The 

-,.  ,  n  .  steadfast 

term  Agnostic  to  indicate  that  they  knew  nothing.  Agnostic. 
Knowledge  had  increased  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  an  earlier  generation.  Veil  after  veil  had  revealed 
new  mysteries,  and  yet  the  great  problems  of  life  and 
immortality,  of  God  and  man,  remained  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Love — and  yet  some  of  these  men 
had  perfect  love — was  powerless  to  lead  them  to  faith. 
They  were  too  honest,  too  strong  to  shrink  from 
the  teachings  of  their  reason.  They  declined  to  bow 
to  a  God  whom  they  did  not  accept,  or  to  profess 
confidence  in  an  immortality  of  which  they  had  no 
certain  hope. 

To  these  men  life  had  nothing  to  offer  beyond 
the  grave.  The  world,  whether  it  were  good  or  evil, 
had  its  own  pleasures,  its  own  sorrows  ;  and  they  at 
any  rate  might  eat  and  drink  without  fear  of  the 
morrow.  And  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  followed 
this  teaching.  They  could  say,  they  did  say  with 
Dryden,  ' If  this  life  is  worth  the  winning,  then  we 
think  it  worth  enjoying.'  But  there  were  others  of 
these  men  who  amidst  their  doubts  led  a  better, 
holier,  and  more  religious  life.  They  felt  from  the 
depth  of  their  earnest  nature  that  the  consciousness 
of  their  disbelief  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of  right- 
eousness. With  no  faith  in  God,  with  no  hope 
in  a  future,  they  strove  to  set  a  higher  example  than 
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CHAP.;  even  Christians  had  to  offer.  Santa  Teresa  had  said, 
^_L,_!.^  years  before,  that  she  did  not  fear  hell  nor  hope  for 
Conciu-  heaven,  but  loved  God  for  Himself  alone.  The 
agnostic — the  best  agnostic  of  his  day — rose  to  a  still 
higher  level.  For  he  had  no  fear  of  hell,  and  no 
hope  for  heaven,  yet  loved  good  for  itself  alone. 


sion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IRELAND,    FINANCE,    AND   THE    FALL    OF    LORD 
BEACONSF1ELD. 

• 

WHEN  the  melancholy  chapter  of  Irish  history  during  CHAP 
the  nineteenth  century  is  finally  written,  perhaps  the 
policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  may  be  described 
as  '  too  late.'  For  England  was  too  late  in  repealing  Late.' 
the  penal  legislation  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  she 
was  too  late  in  admitting  the  claim  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  she  was  too  late  in 
abolishing  Irish  tithes  and  in  reforming  Irish  munici- 
palities ;  she  was  too  late  in  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church  and  in  passing  an  Irish  Land  Act ;  she  was 
too  late  in  acknowledging  that  the  English  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  conducted  on  Irish  ideas  ; 
she  was  too  late  in  acting — nay,  she  has  not  yet 
acted — on  the  policy  which  she  thus  proclaimed. 
From  first  to  last  she  was  too  late. 

If  England  made  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
delaying  her  gifts  to  Ireland,  she  made  also  the  error, 
even  more  disastrous,  of  never  granting  them  of  her 
own  free  will.  It  required  the  Clare  election  to  force 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  yield  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  it  required  the  Fenian  movement 
to  convert  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  policy  of  striking  at 
the  Irish  upas  tree.  It  would  be  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  expect  that  the  Irish  should  be  grateful 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  for  concessions  which  they  had  won  for  themselves. 

^_^L^  Irish  farmers  might  be  content  with  land  reform, 

1870.  jrjgh  Catholics  of  Whig  opinions  might  be  content 

°on°ses"  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.1  But 

extorted  a  get  Qf  men  wag  risinor  in  Ireland  who  were  not 

from 

England,  satisfied  with  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1870.  They  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  that  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  the  Irish  could  hope  to  be  governed  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  and  that  way  was  that  the  Irish  should 
govern  themselves.  Just  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  1829  preceded  the  demand  for 
repeal,  so  the  Irish  measures  of  1869  and  1870 
preceded  the  demand  for  Home  Eule. 

The  Home  While  Parliament,  in  fact,  was  engaged  in  passing 
movement  the  Land  Act,  an  Irish  meeting  in  Dublin  was  declaring 
ed'  that '  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  full  control 
over  our  domestic  affairs.'2  Six  by-elections  took 
place  in  Ireland  in  1871  and  1872 ;  at  all  of  them 
members  were  returned  pledged  to  Home  Eule.  The 
attitude  of  Ireland  was  so  pronounced,  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  were  so  strong,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 
'He  spoke  of  the  political  delusions  to  which  the 
Irish  people  were  periodically  subject,  the  lengths  to 
which  England  had  gone  in  meeting  their  complaints, 
the  removal  of  all  their  grievances  except  that  which 
related  to  higher  education.  Any  inequalities  which 
still  existed  between  England  and  Ireland  were  in 
favour  of  Ireland.  And  as  to  Home  Eule,  if  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  it  Scotland  was  better  entitled,  and 
even  more  so  Wales.'  '  Can  any  sensible  man,  can 
any  rational  man,  suppose  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 

1  See  O'Brien's  Life  of  Parnell,  p.  64.  2  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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in  this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  dis-     CHAP. 

•  XX 

integrate  the  great  capital  institutions  of  this  country  >_'.'_* 
for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the      l-°^1' 
sight  of  all  mankind,  and  crippling  any  power  we 
possess  for  bestowing  benefits,  through  legislation,  on 
the  country  to  which  we  belong  ? ' l 

Among  the  four  men,  however,  who  had  been  Mr.  Butt, 
returned  as  Home  Rulers  at  casual  elections  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  spoke,  one 
— Mr.  Isaac  Butt — was  not  moved  from  his  purpose 
by  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration.  Mr.  Butt  was 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  member  of  the  Irish  Bar 
alive  at  the  time ;  he  had  sat  in  Parliament  from 
1850  to  1865  as  a  Tory  or  as  a  Liberal  Conservative ; 
he  had  many  friends  in  England ;  while  a  cultivated 
man  and  a  moderate  politician  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  person  to  commend  himself  to  men  of  various 
opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  natural 
affection  which  every  good  man  feels  for  his  own 
country  and  his  own  fellow  countrymen.  He  had  de- 
fended, as  counsel,  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland 
movement  in  1848  ;  he  was  selected  to  defend  the 
Fenian  prisoners  in  1865.  He '  flung  himself  zealously 
into  the  cause  of  his  clients.  He  .  .  .  became  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  advocate  of  the  prisoners.  The 
purity  of  their  intentions,  the  uprightness  of  their  aims, 
their  courage,  their  honesty,  their  self-sacrifice,  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  on  the  generous  and  impulsive 
advocate,  and  made  him  feel  that  there  was  some- 

1  The  speech  will  be  found  in  the  Westmeath,  Galway,  Limerick — 

Times  of  the  27th  of  September,  had  been  decided ;  Galway  Co.  and 

1871.  The  quotation  in  the  text  is  Kerry  were  won    by  the    Home 

from  Mr.  G.  Russell,  Life  of  Glad^  Rulers  in  the  following  January. 

stone,  p.  221.     At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sullivan,    New   Ireland,    vol.   ii. 

Gladstone's  speech,  four    of    the  pp.  325,  338. 
by-elections   referred  to — Meath, 

T  2 
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CHAP,     thing  essentially  rotten  in  the  State  when  such  men 

YV 

._    , ' .,  were  driven  to  such  desperate  courses.' l 
1871.  j\£r  gutt  (jj^  not  confine  his  exertions  to  defending 

the  Fenian  prisoners.  He  led  the  agitation  for  their 
release  ;  he  founded  the  Home  Government  Associa- 
tion ;  he  invented  the  name  of  Home  Eule.  He  led 
others  to  institute  a  similar  league  in  England,  and 
when  the  Irish  vote  was  strong  in  an  English  con- 
stituency he  exacted  from  the  candidate  a  pledge  to 
vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  demand  made  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  restoration  to 
Ireland  of  an  Irish  Parliament.2 

The  two  Thus,  throughout  the  Ministry  of  1868,  there  were 

theories.  »  .   /  '         . 

two  streams  01  thought  which  were  affecting  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  one 
hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  men  who  thought  with 
him  were  ready  to  remove  every  genuine  grievance 
of  which  the  Irish  complained,  but  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  union  of  the  two  countries.  On  the 

1  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  turned  as  a  member.     Hansard, 

I    quote    the    passage     because  vol.  cxcix.  pp.  122  seq.     In  1875, 

Englishmen   will    never    under-  the  same  constituency  chose  as  its 

stand  the  Irish  question  till  they  representative  Mr.  John  Mitchel, 

learn  that  the  men,  whom  they  who  had  been  sentenced  to  penal 

regard  as  traitors,  murderers,  and  servitude  in  1848,   and  who  had 

felons,  the  Irish  look  upon  as  some  escaped  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 

of  the  purest  and  most  self-sacri-  before  his  sentence  expired.    The 

ficing    members  of   the    human  House  in  his  case  also  quashed  the 

family.   Cf.  for  Mr.  Butt,  Sullivan,  election  and  ordered  a  new  writ, 

New  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306  seq.  and   the   constituency   again   re- 

Tbe  same  difference  may  be  traced  turned  Mr.  Mitchel.     This  second 

in  the  men  returned  by  the  Irish  election  was  immediately  followed 

to     Parliament.       In    1869     the  by  Mr.  Mitchel's  death,  and  the 

County  of  Tipperary  had  returned  House  took  upon  itself  to  direct 

Mr.  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  amend 

who,  in  1865,  had  been  convicted  the    return    by  substituting  the 

of  treason  felony,  and  was  actually  name  of  Mr.  Stephen  Moore,  the 

undergoing  imprisonment  ;    and,  defeated   candidate,   for    that    of 

on  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion,  the  Mr.  Mitchel.     Cf.  O'Brien's  Life 

House  declared  that  he  was  in-  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  pp.  76,  77. 
capable   of  being  elected  or  re-          2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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other  hand,  Mr.  Butt  and  the  members  of  the  Home     CHAP. 

xx 
Rule  Association  were   slowly  arriving   at  the  con-  . ,___- 

elusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  Ireland  was  to  L874* 
entrust  the  Irish  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  ;  that  mere  reforms,  like  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  amendment  of  the  Irish 
land  laws,  whether  they  were  conceded  to  argument 
or  exacted  by  agitation,  went  only  a  little  way 
towards  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish ;  and 
that  the  real  fundamental  grievance  of  Ireland  lay  in 
her  government  by  a  race  which  was  so  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  own  institutions  and  its  own  laws 
that  it  could  not  understand  their  being  inapplicable 
to  a  people  whose  origin,  whose  customs,  whose 
religion,  and  whose  history  had  imbued  them  with 
other  ideas. 

In  1874  the  formation  of  a  new  association  !  and  Mr.  Butt's 
the  presence  of  a  solid  body  of  members 2  pledged  to  JJJ|||£d" 
Home  Eule  brought  the  question  in  a  concrete  shape  to  the 

Address 

before  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Butt  moved  an  amend-  in  is?4 
ment  to  the  Address  which  pointed,  not  in  words  but 
in  substance,  to  the  concession  of  Home  Rule.  In  a 
speech  of  great  moderation  he  told  the  House  that 
'  he  did  not  at  present  ask  it  to  concede  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland.  That  question  remained  to  be  discussed, 
and  perhaps  to  be  discussed  for  many  years.  But 
first  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule  must  satisfy  the 

1  This  Association  was  formed  all  present.     See  the  list  in  Mr. 

at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  attended  A.  M.  Sullivan's    New    Ireland, 

by   men    of    all    parties.      '  The  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-302. 
Orangeman   and    the  Ultramon-          2  The    Home     Eulers    carried 

tane,   the    staunch    Conservative  about  sixty  seats  in  the  1874  elec- 

and  the  sturdy  Liberal,  the    Na-  tion.    Sullivan,  New  Ireland,  vol. 

tionalist  leader  and  the  Imperial  ii.  p.  397.     There  had  been  ten 

Unionist,  the  Fenian  sympathiser  Home  Eulers  in  Parliament  before 

and  the   devoted  Loyalist '  were  the  dissolution.     Ibid.,  p.  398. 
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CHAP.  English  people  that  they  were  not  seeking  separation. 
- — r-l— -  Ireland  had  given  up  the  idea  of  separation  because 
she  had  before  her  the  prospect  of  obtaining  another 
and  a  far  better  thing.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Ireland  would  ever  be  content  with  the  existing  state 
of  things ;  but  if  Englishmen  approached  the  subject 
with  unprejudiced  minds  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  measure  which  would  make  Ireland  con- 
tented, while  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  would  be 
perfectly  maintained.'  Studiously  moderate  as  Mr. 
Butt's  language  was,  his  proposal  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  new  Parliament.  His  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  minority  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  Irish  Home  Eulers.1  Undeterred 
by  defeat,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  session 
he  again  drew  attention  to  the  subject ;  he  was  again 
defeated,  and  by  a  majority  so  large  that,  if  large 
majorities  could  settle  anything  for  all  time,  the 
question  of  Home  Eule  in  Ireland  might  have  been 
regarded  as  definitely  rejected.2 

His  sub-  Mr.  Butt  did  not  desist  from  his  labours,  however, 

motions     m  consequence  of  his  defeat.     In  1876,  for  example, 

defeated.    jie  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 

nature  of  the  demand  made  by  a  large  proportion  of 

the  Irish  people  for  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  an 

Irish  Parliament,  and  was  again  defeated  by  a  large 

majority  ; 3  while  in  1877  he  delegated  the  duty  to  a 

friend  whom  he  supported  in  the  debate,  and  whose 

motion  was  rejected  by  a  still  larger  majority.4 

1  The  House  divided,  Ayes  50,      p.  965. 

Noes  314.     For  the  reference  in  3  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxx.  p.  738.   The 

the  text  see  Hansard,  vol.  ccxviii.  House  divided,  291  votes  to  61. 

pp.  110,  111,  117,  171.  Ibid.,  p.  819. 

2  For  the  debate,  Hansard,  vol.  4  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiii.p.1742. 
ccxx.  pp.  700,  874.     For  the  di-  The  division  was  Ayes  67,  Noes 
vision,  Ayes  61,  Noes  458,  ibid.,  417.     Ibid.,  p.  1845. 


con 
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In  conducting  the  agitation  Mr.  Butt  proved  him-  CHAP. 
self  '  a  model  of  courtesy  and  moderation.  .  .  .  He  >  ..  ,  '  _, 
was  a  perfect  type  of  the  constitutional  agitator 
seeking  by  legal  methods  to  change  the  law,  but  the  ° 
doing  no  violence  to  it.'  1  Unhappily,  the  men  with 
whom  he  associated  were  gradually  receiving  a  new 
illustration  of  the  old  lesson  that  English  statesman- 
ship concedes  nothing  to  Irish  agitation  constitu- 
tionally conducted.  English  members  'listened  to 
Mr.  Butt's  arguments  with  great  good  humour,  and 
voted  against  him  when  he  had  quite  finished.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  exemplary  politician,  and  his 
Parliamentary  methods  were  considered  most  respect- 
able. Ministers  paid  him  many  compliments  .... 
But  they  conceded  him  nothing.'  2  The  debates 
which  were  raised  year  after  year  had  no  more 
practical  effect  than  if  they  had  taken  place  in  the 
debating  society  of  a  great  university. 

If  the  speeches  which  Mr.  Butt  made  year  after 
year  fell  on  deaf  ears,  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons  tended  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  the 
Irish.  For  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  defend  the  Rejecti 


existing  arrangement  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  was  as  ready  to  deal  fairly  thePariia- 
with  Ireland  as  with  any  other  part  of  the  United  1874.° 
Kingdom,  and  that  it  would  not  refuse  to  Ireland  a 
consideration  which  it  was  always  ready  to  give  to 
Scotland  or  England.     But,  unhappily,  the   Parlia- 
ment of  1874  showed  no  inclination  to  waste  its  time 
on  Irish  legislation  or  to  defer  to  Irish  ideas.     In 
1876,    so   wrote   an   Irish    writer,    'measures   were 


1  The  expression  is  Mr.  Barry          2  Life     of     Lord     Randolph 
O'Brien's,  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.       Churchill,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
p.  80. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

T874-6. 


Dissatis- 
faction of 
the  Ex- 
tremists 
with  Mr. 
Butt's 
methods. 


announced  for  dealing  with  the  subjects   of  union 
rating,  electoral  county  boards,  deep-sea  fishing,  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands,  grand  jury  reform,  muni- 
cipal reform,  parliamentary  reform.'    But  none  of  the 
Irish  Bills  found  their  way  to  the  statute-book.1     In 
1874  Mr.  Butt  himself  '  introduced  a  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  privileges  of  Irish   corporations   in  some  small 
respects  to  the  privileges  of  English  boroughs.'     It 
was  accepted  by  the  Government,  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  1876  another  Bill  to  assimilate  the  Irish 
municipal  franchise  to  that  of  England  was  supported 
by  forty-one  out  of  fifty- seven  Irish  members  who 
voted  upon  it,  and  was  thrown  out  by  176  votes  to 
148.  '  In  the  same  year  a  motion  condemning  the 
restricted  nature  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  in 
Irish  boroughs,  which  was  supported  by  three  Irish 
members  out  of  four,  was  rejected  by  179  votes  to 
166.2      In  the  same   way   a  Bill  for  representative 
boards  in  counties  to  manage  fiscal  affairs  was  defeated 
by  181  votes  to  153.3     The  natural  wishes  of  Irish 
members,    their   desire   to   obtain   for   their  fellow- 
countrymen  the  advantages  which  had  been  granted 
to  England  were  contemptuously  rejected.     Parlia- 
ment seemed  almost  to  take  a  pleasure  in  showing 
that  it  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  deal  with 
any  Irish  subject. 

The  neglect  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  attend 
to  Irish  wishes  or  to  place  Ireland  on  an  equal 
footing  with  England  induced  some  Irish  members 
to  disapprove  the  courteous  attitude  which  Mr.  Butt 


1  O'Brien's   Life    of   Parnell, 
vol.  i.  p.  91. 

2  Hansard,   vol.    ccxxviii.    pp. 


703-763. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxx.  pp.  745,  746. 
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still  maintained.     Among  the  members  who  had  been     CHAP. 
elected  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Home  Eule  was  a   -  ^—  - 

1  ft74_R 

wealthy  Ulster  merchant,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar. 
Mr.  Biggar,  in  the  language  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  '  had  no  oratorical  faculty  or  literary 
gifts  ;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
he  had  no  respect  for  any  English  institution  '  ;  '  he 
had  come  to  the  British  Parliament  to  see  how  much 
mischief  he  could  do  to  the  British  Empire.'  Mr. 
Biggar  thoroughly  disapproved  his  leader's  tactics. 
He  thought  that  Mr.  Butt,  instead  of  trying  to  rub 
the  English  down,  should  rub  them  up.  'He  had 
but  two  ideas  —  to  rasp  the  House  of  Commons  and 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  hated  by  the  British 
public.'  1 

The  opportunity  which  Mr.  Biggar  desired  came 
to  him  early  in  1875.     The  Queen  had  been  advised 
to  promise  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  that  the 
various  statutes  now  in  force  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Ireland  would  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Parliament,  'with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
some  of  them  may  not   be  dispensed  with,'  and,  in 
accordance   with   this   promise,    Sir   Michael    Hicks  gar'-ffour 
Beach,  who  held  the  office  of   Chief  Secretary  for  hours' 
Ireland,  explained,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  policy  of  the  Peace 


the  Government.2     Sir  Michael  was  able  to  suggest 

some  material  relaxation  in   the  provisions   of  the  land)  BilL 

1  O'Brien's   Life    of   Parnell,  1875,  condoned  the  action  of  the 

vol.  i.  p.  81.     It   ought  perhaps  Irish  in  this  matter,  I  have  not 

to  be  stated  that,  at  the  close  of  thought  it  right  to  lay  much  stress 

the  session  of  1874,  the  Irish  had  upon   it.       For  the   obstruction, 

opposed  or  obstructed  the  passage  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxi.  pp.  721,  979. 

of  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  For     Mr.    Disraeli's     admission, 

Bill.    Among  other  expiring  Acts,  ibid.,  vol.  ccxxii.  p.  331. 

the  Peace  Preservation  Act  was  2  Ha?isard.,  vol.  ccxxii.  pp.  5, 

included  in   this   Bill.      As   Mr.  998. 
Disraeli,    however,    speaking    in 
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CHAP,  law.1  The  Bill  thus  introduced  was  read  a  second 
-  xx  .  time,  three  weeks  afterwards,  after  a  two  nights' 
1874-6.  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  described 
the  proposal  '  as  a  measure  of  necessity  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation.' 2  He  might  have  added  that, 
if  Irish  members  had  taken,  and  naturally  taken, 
their  full  share  in  that  debate,  they  had  conducted  it 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  which  had  always 
been  regarded  as  sacred  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Biggar 
had  himself  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and  had 
explained  to  an  inattentive  house,  which  emptied  as 
he  rose,  the  impolicy,  even  from  an  English  stand- 
point, of  exceptional  and  unpopular  legislation.3 
Perhaps  the  hopelessness  of  securing  even  an  audience 
on  that  occasion  suggested  to  him  other  expedients. 
At  any  rate,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  he  moved  an  amendment 
opposing  the  proposal.  The  exact  terms  of  that 
amendment,  or  the  arguments  of  the  speech  in  which 
it  was  brought  forward,  are  of  no  importance.  The 
important  fact  is  that  Mr.  Biggar  succeeded  in 
occupying  four  hours  of  Parliamentary  time.  The 
longest  Parliamentary  session  does  not  much  exceed 
1300  hours.  If  every  one  of  the  670  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  speak  for  two  hours  these 
speeches  would  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  and  leave  no  leisure  for  work.  And  Mr. 
Biggar  had  shown  that  it  was  possible  for  one  of  the 
least  eloquent  of  men,  by  arming  himself  with  a 

1  There  were  four  Acts  in  force  :  these  measures,  see  Sir  Michael 

the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  1847 ;  Hicks     Beach's     speech,     ibid., 

the  Peace  Preservation  Act  1870 ;  p.  999.     For  the   administration, 

the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  ibid.,  p.  1000. 

Act  1871 ;  and  the  Unlawful  Oaths  2  Ibid,  vol.  ccxxiii.  p.  282. 

Act  1839.      For  a  description  of  3  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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good   deal   of  Parliamentary   literature,   to   occupy     CHAP. 
twice  the  number  of  hours  in  a  single  speech.1  — ^-1— • 

Irish    members,    though    they    imperfectly    ap-    L874~6< 
preciated  what   Mr.  Biggar  was   doing,  were  quick 
to  observe  the  advantages  which  his  loquacity  had 
given   them.     In    the    early  hours  of  the  following 
morning  they  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and    when   this   motion   was    defeated   by   a   large 
majority,    one   of  their   number,    Major   O'Gorman, 
renewed   it,   declaring   that   if   the   liberties  of  his 
country  were  to  be  destroyed  by  a  despotic  and  inso- 
lent majority  those  liberties  should  die  hard.     In  the  Early 
subsequent   debates   the   Irish   members    showed    a  m*rntary 
similar  disposition  to  speak  and  to  divide  ;  and,  with  °bstruc- 

.^  .  .  tion  in 

these  tactics,  they  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  1875. 
of  the  Bill  for  some  weeks.  Neither  Mr.  Biggar, 
however,  nor  any  other  Irish  member  repeated  the 
strange  performance  of  the  22nd  of  April.  Mr.  Butt, 
whose  influence  was  still  great,  though  he  opposed 
the  Bill  at  every  stage,  observed  the  customary  rules 
of  Opposition.  The  Bill  made  slow  but  gradual  pro- 
gress, and,  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  single 
sitting,  became  law  before  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  temporary  provision  of  some  of  the  exceptional 
powers  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  Government  expired. 

On   the    22nd   of  April,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Mr- 
Biggar  consumed  four  hours  of  Parliamentary  time,  takes  his 
a  new  member,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  a  young  member 
man  twenty-nine  years  old,  took  his  seat  as  mem- 
ber  for  Meath.L>     Four  days  later  he  made  his  first 
speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Biggar's  amendment.3     But 
there  was   nothing   either    in   his    speech  or  in  his 

For     Mr.     Biggar's     speech,  •  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxiii.  p.  1442. 

Hansard,  vol.  ccxxiii.  p.  1451.  s  Ibid.,  p.  1643. 
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CHAP,     relations  with   the  Irish   members  to  indicate  that 

xx 
>_   .' ' .  -  he  was  likely  to  secure    any  strong   Parliamentary 

L875-7.    mfluence>    He  ha.^  indeed,  inherited  from  his  mother, 


a  daughter  of  an  American  naval  officer,  an  antipathy 
amounting  to  hatred  of  the  English  race.1  But  he 
was  a  Protestant  and  an  Irish  landlord,  and  Protest- 
ants and  Irish  landlords  were  not  popular  characters 
among  the  ordinary  Irish  members.  Even  his  friends, 
too,  doubted  whether  he  had  either  the  capacity  or 
the  dexterity  which  would  enable  him  to  make  his 
mark  at  Westminster ;  and  in  the  session  of  1875  he 
did  nothing  either  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  Irish 
colleagues  or  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  English 
opponents.  Even  in  1876  he  did  little  or  nothing  to 
attract  attention.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  that 
year,  when  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  summing 
up  the  debate  on  Mr.  Butt's  annual  motion  for  Home 
Eule,  Mr.  Parnell  dissented  with  some  violence  from 
Sir  Michael's  description  of  the  Fenian  prisoner  as  the 
Manchester  murderer,  and  on  Sir  Michael  expressing 
his  regret  that  any  member  of  this  House  should 
apologise  for  murder,  Mr.  Parnell  added  :  '  I  wish  to 
say  as  publicly  and  as  directly  as  I  can  that  I  do 
not  believe,  and  never  shall  believe,  that  any  murder 
was  committed  at  Manchester.'  The  Irish  members 
vigorously  cheered  a  statement  which  they  had  not 
expected  from  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  man 
whom  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  trust.  Even  the 
Fenians  out  of  doors  confessed  that  his  utterance 
was  a  revelation.  From  that  moment  they  never  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Parnell.2 

1  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  39.        O'Brien's  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i. 

2  The  incident  is  reported  in      pp.  95,  99.     For  the  Manchester 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxxx.  p.  808.     Cf.      '  murder,'  see  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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And  the  moment  was  come  when  the  Irish  were     CHAP. 

V"Y 

in  some  need  of  a  new  leader      Mr.  Butt  had  been  . ,J_* 

admirable  in  his  methods,  but  he  had  not  advanced      •"•*• 
his  cause.     The  views  of  Ireland  were  explained  in  Super- 
excellent  English  year  after  year ;  but  the  demands  Mr.  Butt. 
of  Ireland,  whether  they  were  reasonable  or  whether 
they  were  unreasonable,  were  equally  rejected.1    The 
time  had  come  for  other  methods  to  force  attention 
to  the  real  views  of  Irish  members.     The  time  had 
come  when  Mr.  Butt  himself  was  to  be  slowly  ousted 
from  his  position  as  Irish  leader  and  to  pass  altogether 
out  of  a  world  in  which  he,  too,  had  perhaps  appeared 
too  late. 

In  1877  the  new    tactics   first   displayed   them-  ^ew 

i      **  departure. 

selves.     Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  close  of  the  previous 

session,  had  retired  from  the  struggles  of  the  Lower 

to  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Upper  House.    Sir  Stafford 

Isorthcote,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  and  one 

of  the  most  capable  of  financiers,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

But  the  calm  which  had  rested  on  the  political  ocean 

since  the  general  election  of  1874  had  been  rudely 

disturbed  by  the  growing  tempest  in  the  East.    When 

Parliament  met  in  1877  men's  minds  were  full  of  the 

Conference  at  Constantinople,  and   were  ultimately 

swayed   by  the  horror  which  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 

had  provoked  and  the  fears  which  the  policy  of  Eussia 

was  exciting.     The  skilful  Irish  writer  who,   in  his 

'  Life   of  Parnell,'  has  done  so  much  to  make  the 

character  of  his  leader   intelligible   to   the   English 

people,  when  he  comes  to  the  session  of  1877  heads 

his  chapter  '  War.'     And  war,  or  the  possibility  of 

1  Life     of     Lord     Randolph  inattention    to    Irish    legislation 

Churchill,  vol.  i.  p.  85.     And  see  that   has  produced    obstruction.' 

Lord  Randolph's  speech  :  '  I  have  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
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CHAP,     war,  was   in   every   one's   thoughts.     But   the   war 

't-1—-  which  Mr.  O'Brien  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote 

1877.  hjg  chapter  had  hardly  occurred  as  a  possibility  to 
any  of  the  658  gentlemen  who  composed  the  House 
of  Commons.  An  Irish  member,  indeed,  who  had  sat 
in  Parliament  since  1872 — Mr.  Eomayne — had  already 
told  his  friends  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  their  own 
work  done  they  should  prove  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  '  prevent  the  English  from  getting  theirs.' 1 
But,  except  for  Mr.  Biggar's  rather  clumsy  tactics,  no 
Irish  member  had  thoroughly  adopted  Mr.  Eomayne's 
advice. 

Neglect  of  With  a  somewhat  lofty  disdain  of  Irish  demands 
in  the  the  Queen,  in  opening  Parliament  in  1877,  referred 
Speech3  to  no  Irish  measure  except  the  constitution  of  a 
of  is??.  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland  and  the  ex- 
tension of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  over  Irish  County 
Courts.  The  Irish  were  demanding  to  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  England  in  respect  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  franchise ;  they  were  asking 
for  better  education  and  a  stronger  Land  Act ;  and 
the  English  Government  were  offering  them  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature.  They  were  asking  for  bread 
and  they  were  given  a  stone.  Mr.  Parnell  saw  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  bread,  but 
he  had  the  perspicacity  to  see  that  he  had  strength 
to  prevent  his  English  colleagues  from  obtaining  their 
share  of  the  loaf.  Early  in  1877,  under  the  pretext 
of  improving  legislation,  he  set  himself  to  obstruct 
English  measures.  Obstruction  was  no  new  thing  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  So  far  back  as  February 
1718  a  long  and  heated  debate  was  protracted  till 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  in  1718  it  was 

1  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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usual  for  the  House  to  adjourn  before  daylight  was     CHAP. 
over.1     In  1771,   on    the    famous    contest   with  the 
printers  for  the  publication  of  the  debates,  the  House 
sat   till  past   4  A.M.,    the  minority  availed  itself  of  tionin° 
motions    for   adjournment,    amendments,    and  other  the  past- 
Parliamentary  forms  to  protract  the  opposition,  and 
Burke  declared  that  posterity  would  bless  the  per- 
tinaciousness  of  that  day ;  while,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1846,  and  the  Conservatives, 
in  the  debates  on  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Bill  and  on 
the  Education  Bill  in  18 70,2  as  well  as  on  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  1871,  had  shown  how  a  minority,  by 
persistent  opposition,  might  make  life  in  Parliament 
intolerable.3 

But,  though  the  example  had  already  been  set,  Mr- 

.         .  &^     ,.  J  .      Parnellin- 

obstruction  in  Parliament  had  never  been  systemati-  augurates 
cally  pursued  till  Mr.  Parnell  deliberately  adopted  it.  ofSob-er 
In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  '  he  singled  out  the  struction. 
Mutiny  Bill  and  the  Prisons  Bill  for  attack.     Anyone 
reading  "  Hansard  "  now  would  see  nothing  unusual 
in  his  proceedings.     For  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  a 
bond-fide  desire  to  improve  both  measures.     He  was 

1  For  this  debate,  see  Commons  Parliamentary    Practice    I   have 

Debates   1714-1717,  p.   128.      In  had  the  great  advantage  of  seeing, 

1659  the  Speaker  was  directed  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  was  ordered 

take  the  Chair  at  8  A.M.,  and  the  to    take    care    that    candles     be 

House   was    ordered    to    rise    at  brought  in  without  any  particular 

noon.      But   this  rule  was  soon  order  for  the  purpose  whenever 

relaxed.     Candles  were,  however,  the  House  should  be  sitting  after 

only  allowed  to  be  introduced  on  daylight. 

special  motion ;  and  in  1690,  Sir          -  See   Mr.  Sullivan's  amusing 

William  Widdrington  and  Sir  Her-  account  of  obstruction  on  these 

bert  Price  were  sent  to  the  Tower  two   occasions    in  Hansard,  vol. 

for    bringing  in   candles   against  ccl.  pp.  1507-1510. 
the  desire  of  the  House.     Burton's          3  Cavendish's  Debates,  vol.  ii. 

Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  36  note.    In  1717-  p.  395,  and   May's  Parl.   Hist., 

1718,  according  to  Sir  Courtenay  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
Ilbert,   whose   memorandum   on 
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CHAP,  cool,  calm,  business-like,  always  kept  to  the  point, 
._  ,  '  ,  and  rarely  became  aggressive  in  voice  or  manner. 
L°' ' •  Sometimes  he  would  give  way  with  excellent  grace, 
and  with  a  show  of  conceding  much  to  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  he  never  abandoned  his  main  purpose, 
never  relinquished  his  determination  to  harass  and 
punish  "  the  enemy."  ' l  Mr.  Butt,  on  one  occasion, 
protested  against  the  course  which  Mr.  Parnell  was 
taking.  Mr.  Parnell  quietly  replied  that  Mr.  Butt 
had  not  been  in  the  House  when  he  had  given  his 
reasons  for  taking  it.  He  knew  that  influence  with 
the  Irish  was  already  slipping  away  from  Mr.  Butt 
and  falling  to  himself;  and  he  knew  that — what- 
ever Englishmen  might  think — no  Irish  Nationalist 
would  quarrel  with  a  man  who  was  striving  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  both  impotent  and 
ridiculous.2 

Mr.  Parnell,  at  any  rate,  was  not  deterred  from 

his  purpose  by  his  leader's  remonstrance.     On  the 

previous  occasion  he  had  been  delaying  the  progress 

of  the  Army  Mutiny  Bill.     Four  days  later  he  was 

renewing  the  same   tactics  with  the  Naval  Mutiny 

The          Bill.    And,  in  each  case,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  move 

Mutiny       amendments  to  these  measures  which  were  intended 

structed.     to  reduce  the  brutal  punishment  still  permitted  both 

in  the  army  and  in  the  navy :    amendments  which 

consequently  obtained  the  support  of  many  English 

Liberals.3     But,   later  in   the   session,  a   still   more 

striking  incident  occurred.     The  House,  at  the  end 

of  July,  was  in  Committee  of  Supply.     At  twelve 

o'clock  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  moved 

1  O'Brien's   Life    of   Parnell,      ccxxxiii.  pp.  1044-1050. 

vol.  i.  p.  107.  3  For   the   obstruction  on   the 

2  For  the   incident,   ibid.,   pp.       Naval  Mutiny  Bill,  ibid., pp.  1222- 
112,  113,  and  cf.  Hansard,   vol.       1236. 
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to   report  progress  on  the  ground  that  he  objected     CHAP. 

to   voting  away  public  money   at   that   late   hour.1  v_ ^L- 

Mr.   Parnell,  according  to  his   biographer,   thought 
this  method   of  obstructing   public  business  was  a 
little    too    transparent,  but   he    supported    his    col- 
league ;  a  division  was  claimed,  and  by  128  votes 
to   8   the  House  decided  to  go  on.2     Another  Irish 
member,   Mr.  O'Donnell,    at   once   moved   that   the 
Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair ;  and  the  House  again 
decided  by  127  votes  to  6  to  go  on  with  its  business. 
But   the   Irish   members  had,  by   this   time,   made 
up  their  minds    that   business    should  not  proceed. 
Through  the  early  hours  of  a  fine  summer  morning  All-night 
they  maintained  the  struggle  till,  at  last,  at  a  quarter  ^com- 
past  seven,  when   the  majority  was  weary  with  a  mitteeof 
protracted    struggle,    the    Ministry   gave   way   and 
suffered  the  House  to  be  adjourned.3     In  this  weary- 
ing and  discreditable   struggle   a  small   minority  of 
five  members  had  shown  their  capacity  to  arrest  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
the  House  itself  into  contempt.     A  fortnight  later, 
in   a    speech    at    Manchester,    Mr.    Parnell    openly  Pameii's 
avowed    his    intention    of    continuing    the    policy.  afSan- 
Ireland  had  never  obtained  anything  from  England  Chester, 
by  conciliation.     '  Did  we  get  the  abolition  of  tithes 
by  the  conciliation  of  our  English  tormentors  ?     No  ; 
it  was  because  we  adopted  different  measures.     Did 
O'Connell  gain  emancipation  for  Ireland  by  conci- 
liation ?     Catholic  emancipation  was  gained  because 
an  English  king  and  his  Ministers  feared  revolution. 
Why    was    the     English    Church    in    Ireland    dis- 
established and  disendowed  ?     It  was  because  there 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxv.  p.  651.       Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

-  Ibid.,   p.   652,    and   Life    of          3  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxv.  p.  662. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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CHAP,  was  an  explosion  at  Clerkenwell,  and  because  a  lock 
was  shot  off  a  prison  van  at  Manchester.  We  will 
never  gain  anything  from  England  unless  we  tread 
upon  her  toes  ;  we  will  never  gain  a  single  sixpenny- 
worth  from  her  by  conciliation.' l 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  arrived  a  fresh 
opportunity  for  obstruction  presented  itself.  The 
Government  had  introduced  a  Bill  enabling  the 
various  colonies  to  unite  in  a  common  confedera- 
tion. The  matter  was,  to  some  extent,  complicated 
Obstruc-  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Bill  was  before  Parlia- 
Southfthe  ment5  news  arrived  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
Africa  had  annexed  the  Transvaal  Eepublic,  which  had 
become,  in  consequence,  a  British  colony.  A  small 
minority  of  English  members  disliked  a  policy  which 
they  had  the  prescience  to  foresee  might  lead  to 
grave  trouble ;  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
encountered,  in  consequence,  some  opposition.2  On 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  in  committee,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  declaring  that  the 
Bill  was  being  pressed  forward  with  objectionable 
haste,  and  that  more  information  was  wanted  on 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  moved  that  pro- 
gress be  reported.  The  motion  led  to  a  heated 
and  disorderly  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  observed3  that,  as  an  Irishman  coming 
from  a  country  which  had  experienced  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  results  of  English  interference  in 
its  affairs,  and  the  consequences  of  English  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  he  felt  a  special  satisfaction  in  pre- 
venting and  thwarting  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 

1  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  130.       Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxv.  p.  1002. 
a  It  was  read  a  second  time  by          s  Ibid.,  p.  1809. 
81  votes  to  19  on  the  9th  of  July. 
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ment   in   respect   to   this    Bill.     In    an    unguarded     CHAP. 

•  *~  XX 

moment,  losing  his  customary  patience,  Sir  Stafford  ^ — ,J — - 
Northcote  moved  that  these  words  be  taken  down, 
and  when  the  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  proposed 
that  Mr.  Parnell  be  suspended.     The  whole  House 
was    indignant    with    Mr.    ParnelTs    conduct.     But 
Mr.  "Whitbread  had  the  good  sense  to  plead  that  so 
serious   a   step    should   not   be  taken  without  con- 
sideration, while  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  Sullivan,  had 
the  dexterity  to  contend  that,  however  improper  it 
might  be  for  a  member  to  resist  the  business  of  the 
House,  there  was  nothing  either  unusual  or  improper 
in  resisting  the  intentions  of  a  Government.     This 
point  was  pressed  home  by  Mr.  Knatchbull  Hugessen, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself  had  to  admit  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  punish  a  member  for  thwarting 
the    Government.      But    this    admission    made    Sir 
Stafford's  position  almost  hopeless,  for  the  terms  of 
his  resolution  no  longer  corresponded  with  his  new 
contention.     The  debate  was  accordingly  adjourned ; 
and,    as    a    matter    of  fact,    never    renewed.      The 
adjournment   of  the  debate  enabled  Mr.  Parnell  to 
resume  his  seat  and  proceed  with  his  obstruction ; 
in  the  duel  between  Sir  Stafford  and  the  Irish  leader, 
Sir  Stafford  had   undoubtedly  been  worsted  by  his 
adversary.1 

Two  days  later  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  he 
did  not  persevere  with  his  motion  against  Mr.  Parnell, 
asked  the  House  to  adopt  two  new  rules  for  prevent- 
ing obstruction.  The  first  of  these  rules  sanctioned 

1  Hansard,    vol.     ccxxxv.    pp.  the  South  African  Confederation 

1815,  1817,  1822.     Mr.  Lang,  in  Bill.     It  would  have  been  much 

his  Life  of  Sir  Stafford  North-  more  true  to  say  that  it  culmi- 

cote,   vol.   ii.   p.    129,    says    that  nated  in   the  discussion   of  that 

organised  obstruction  began  with  Bill. 

z  2 
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CHAP,  the  suspension  during  the  remainder  of  a  debate  of  a 
member l  who  had  twice  been  declared  out  of  order, 
or  who  had  twice  disregarded  the  authority  of  the 
ofeprou  £  Chair.  The  second  of  them  restricted  any  member  in 
Their6  committee  from  moving  more  than  once  that  progress 
failure.  be  reported,  or  making  any  kindred  motion.  These 
resolutions,  the  first  which  persistent  obstruction 
had  necessitated,  were  carried  by  large  majorities 
on  the  27th  of  July.  But  the  new  weapons  broke 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  forged  them.  On  the 
31st  of  July  the  South  African  Bill  was  again  in 
committee ;  obstruction  was  again  resorted  to  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  a  little  group  of  three  or  four 
Irishmen.  From  5.15  P.M.  on  a  Tuesday  till  2  P.M. 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained ;  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  new  rules,  no 
effort  was  made  to  enforce  them,  and  the  fight  only 
ended  when  the  Bill  finally  passed  through  com- 
mittee.2 

Parneii's  The    proceedings    in    1877    made    Mr.    Parnell 

popularity  c^etested  among  English  members  of  Parliament, 
in  Ireland.  Proud  of  the  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to  main- 
tain its  honour  and  to  follow  its  traditions,  they 
resented  the  conduct  of  a  new  member  who  was 
almost  openly  avowing  his  desire  to  tarnish  its 
honour  and  to  pour  contempt  on  its  rules.  But 
the  very  reason  which  made  Parnell  unpopular  in 
England  was  ensuring  his  popularity  in  Ireland. 
Here  was  a  man  who  was  showing,  as  no  one  had 

1  Or  more  strictly  a  motion  that  *ofForsier,  p.  414.      The  Rules  or 
the  member  be  not  heard  during  Resolutions   of   1877  '  appear   to 
the    remainder    of   the     debate.  have  been  merely  sessional  orders, 
Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvi.  p.  25.  and   were    not   renewed  in   sub- 

2  Hansard,   vol.    ccxxxvi.    pp.  sequent     sessions.'       Sir    C.    P. 
227-302,  and  cf.  Lang,  Life  of  Ilbert's  Memorandum,  p.  20. 
Northcote,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  andZ/t/e 
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ever  shown  before,  what  a   small   minority  in  the     CHAP. 
House  of  Commons  could  do  ;    a  man  who,  if  he    —  ". 


could  not  obtain  justice  for  Ireland,  was  making 
legislation  for  England  impracticable.  He  was  even 
convincing  his  fellow-countrymen  that  something 
might  be  done  by  means  of  Parliamentary  action. 
1  Parliamentarianism,'  as  his  biographer  put  it,  '  was 
apparently  becoming  a  respectable  thing.  It  might 
be  possible  to  touch  it  without  becoming  con- 
taminated.' l  In  September,  when  the  Parliament 
adjourned,  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain  showed  their  sense  of  Mr.  Parnell's  services 
by  making  him  their  President.  In  the  following 
January  a  conference  was  held  in  Dublin,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  closing  the  widening  breach  between 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Butt  ;  and  Mr.  Parnell  made 
it  clear  that  he  intended  to  persevere  in  his  own 
tactics.2 

Mr.  Parnell's  strength  lay  in  his  conduct  in  Par-  His  con. 
liameut.     But  he  realised  that  he  could  not  afford 


to  dispense  with  the  assistance  which  organisation,  Fenian 

party. 

and  organisation  of  a  desperate  nature,  was  lending 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  never  joined  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  but  he  'leant"  on  it  for 
support ;  '  he  walked,'  so  his  biographer  admits,  '  on 
the  verge  of  treason-felony,  and  so  won  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  rank  and  file.' 3  For  himself  he 
relied  on  what  he  called  himself  the  Parliamentary 
machine,  but  he  encouraged  the  Fenians  to  collect 
arms,  and  to  do  everything  they  were  doing  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland. 

Xo  Government  could  neglect  the  new  situation 

1  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  165.          n  Ibid.,  p.  157. 
-  Ibid.,  pp.  142,  1.34. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


Appoint- 
ment of 
a  Select 
Commit- 
tee to  con- 
sider the 
despatch 
of  public 
business. 


Their 
report. 


which  had  thus  arisen.     For  the  first  time  in  history 
a  small  body  of  discontented  men,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  cool  and  dexterous  leader,  was  apparently  pre- 
pared, not  to  obstruct  a  particular  measure,  but  to 
make  business  impracticable,  by  pursuing  a  course 
of  general   obstruction.      The  time-honoured   rules 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  framed  originally  in  the 
interests  of  minorities,  were  inadequate  for  dealing 
with  a  new  state  of  things ;  and,  though  Parliament 
was   absorbed   by   the   crisis   in   the   East   and  the 
rumours  of  war  which  were  agitating  this  country, 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
session  of  1878,  appointed  a  Select  Committee  'to 
consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  despatch 
of  public  business.' 1      The  committee,  which  com- 
prised some  of  the  most  respected  and  influential 
members  of  the   House,    and   which   also  included 
Mr.  Parnell,  agreed  upon  a  report,2  which  the  most 
Conservative  member  of  the  House  could  not  con- 
demn as  revolutionary.     It  proposed  that  (a)  when 
Supply  or  Ways  and  Means  was  the  first  order  of 
the  day  on  Mondays  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
Chair  without  putting  any  question  to  the  House; 
(6)  when  a  Public  Bill  had  passed   any   particular 
stage,  the  next  stage  should  be  appointed  within  a 
month;    (c)  when  private  members'   Bills  were  put 
down   for    consideration,    those   which    had   passed 
most  stages  should  be  considered  first ;  (d)  that  no 
member  in  committee  should  have  power  to  move 
more  than  once  a  motion  to  report  progress,  or  to 


1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxvii.  p.  379. 

'2  The  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  found  in  ibid.,  vol. 
ccxxxviii.  p.  361.  Mr.  O'Brien 
says,  humorously  enough,  as  to 
Parnell  being  placed  on  this  com- 


mittee : — '  The  chief  criminal  was 
not  put  into  the  dock  :  he  took 
his  place  among  the  judges.' 
Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
For  the  report,  Parl.  Papers, 
1878,  No.  208. 
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speak  more  than  once  on  such  a  motion ;  (e)  that  CHAP. 
when  a  motion  for  adjournment  or  for  reporting  > — ,_!_ 
progress  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  and  had  been  supported  by  less  than 
twenty  members,  the  Chairman  or  the  Speaker  might 
dispense  with  a  subsequent  motion  of  the  same  nature ; 
and  (/)  that  when  a  member  had  been  named  by 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  for  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  or  abusing  the  rules  of  the 
House,  he  might,  after  an  explanation,  to  be  limited 
to  ten  minutes,  be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the 
sitting.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  made, 
with  some  amendments,  a  Sessional  Order  in  1879 ; 
the  last  of  them,  strengthened  and  amended,  in  1880.1 

While  the  Select  Committee  of  1878  was  sitting  qbstruc- 
Mr.  Parnell  abstained  from  the  deliberate  tactics  of  landed8 
obstruction  which  had  characterised  his  conduct  in  in  1878- 
1877.    The  man,  in  fact,  who  was  raising  obstruction 
into  an  art  knew  instinctively  when  to  obstruct  and 
when  to  abstain.     He  felt  that  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  inquiring  into  its  own  methods,  when 
men's  minds  were  agitated  by  war  and  the  rumour  of 
war,  and  when  Parliament  itself  was  at  last  seriously 
occupied  with  an  Irish  measure  for  which  Irish  opinion 
cared,2  the  time  was  not  favourable  for  a  policy  of 
obstruction. 

In  1879,  however,  the  contest  was  renewed  under 
other    conditions.      At    the    opening    of   that    year 

1  Sir     C.    P.    Ilbert's    Memo-  examinations  (on  secular  subjects) 
randurn.  pp.  25.  26.  and  to  grant  prizes  of  20Z.  or  30Z. 

2  In  1878  the  Government  in-  tenable  for  two  or  three  years,  for 
trodueed  and  carried  a  Bill  estab-  which  youths,  wherever  educated, 
lishing    an  Intermediate  Educa-  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
tiou  Board  for  Ireland,  endowed  age,  were  eligible  to  compete.    See 
with  1,000,000?.  from  the  Church  Hansard,  vol.  ccxli.  p.  1482. 
surplus,  and   authorised   to  hold 
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CHAP.     Mr.  Butt  still  remained  the  nominal  leader    of  the 
xx 
.  —  ^l—  .  Irish  party.     He  defeated  a  resolution    calling   for 

L879.     more  strenuous  Parliamentary  action,  at  a  meeting 

in  Dublin  early  in  February.     But  he  was  already 

showing  symptoms  of  physical  failure,  and  in  a  little 

Death  of     more  than  three  months  from  the  Dublin  meeting  he 

Mr.   '        passed  quietly  away.     His  death  made  a  profound 


impression  on  the  Parliamentary  tactics  of  the  Irish 
to  the        members.     While  he  lived,  the  man  who  could  speak 
orbiT*    ?  with  authority  as  their  leader  was  openly  advocating 
party         constitutional  methods  for  obtaining  his  ends.    When 
he  died  his  mantle  fell  on  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  no 
respect  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  thought 
that  the  first  condition  of  success  lav  in  making  life 

tf 

in  the  House  of  Commons  intolerable.  It  was  almost 
inevitable,  in  these  circumstances,  that  obstruction 
should  again  occur.  The  failure  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  carry  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  on  which  the  Committee  of 
1878  had  agreed,  and  the  fact  that  three  long  nights 
had  been  spent  in  discussing  the  first  of  them,  did 
not  discourage  obstructionist  tactics  ;  l  and,  in  the 
course  of  1879,  the  House  again  found  itself  reduced 
to  impotence  by  the  action  of  a  small  minority  of  its 

Renewal     members. 

of  ob-  jt  js  due  to  ]y[r  Parnell  to  say  that,  in  obstructing 

strnction  .  * 

in  1879.  the  Government  in  1879,  he  displayed  a  skill  in 
selecting  his  ground  which  invested  even  obstruc- 
tion with  popularity.  Since  his  first  entrance  into 
Parliament  he  had  consistently  opposed  the  brutal 
and  degrading  punishments  which  were  still  per- 
mitted in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  and  in  1878 
he  had  served  on  a  committee  to  which  the  Mutiny 

1  Hantard,  vol.  ccxliii.  pp.  1338,  1524,  1658. 
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Act  and  the  Marine  Mutiny  Act  were  referred,1  and     CHAP. 
which  drew  up  or  revised  a  new  measure  for  the  •- — ^ — • 

1  ft7Q 

government  and  discipline  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Crown.  The  Bill  which  was  thus  prepared  was 
introduced  by  Colonel  Stanley,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  early  in  18  7  9,2  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
incidentally  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Bill  might 
pass  as  rapidly  as  the  original  Mutiny  Act  of  1689.3 
He  was  soon  undeceived.  Mr.  Parnell  at  once  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  pass  so  com- 
plicated a  measure  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  introduce  an  ordinary  Mutiny  Act 
for  the  year  and  give  the  House  full  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Colonel  Stanley 
himself  found  it  necessary  in  March  to  accept  the 
suggestion  which  was  thus  made  in  February.4  And 
this  concession  was  soon  proved  necessary.  The  Bill 
was  only  read  a  second  time  in  April  after  a  debate 
raised  by  a  Scotch  Liberal  member  on  the  expediency 
of  ensuring  to  officers  '  accused  of  any  military  offence 
a  speedy  and  impartial  trial  by  a  military  tribunal, 
selected  under  regulations  enacted  by  Parliament.'  5 

1  For  Mr.  Parnell' s  action  in  pointed  to  the  Foreign  Office.    Mr. 

1878  see  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxix.  Gathorne   Hardy  replaced   Lord 

p.  54,  122  seq.     For  the  appoint-  Salisbury  at  the  India  Office,  and 

ment   of  the    Select  Committee,  Colonel   Stanley    (Lord    Derby's 

ibid.,  p.   1191.      The   committee  younger  brother)    became  Secre- 

was  intended  to  frame  codes  for  of  State  for  War. 

the  government  of  the  army  and  3  Ibid.,  p.  1911. 

the    navy,    which   would    super-  4  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxliv.  p.  283  and 

sede  the  necessity  of  re-enacting  p.  881. 

all  these  provisions  annually.  The  '  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  represented 

idea  of  consolidating  these  codes  Dundee,    and    who    moved    the 

had  been  before  Parliament  since  amendment,  avowed  his  desire  in 

1869.       See     Colonel     Stanley's  doing  so  to  restrain  the  powers  of 

speech  in   introducing  the    Bill,  the   Commander-in-Chief  within 

Hansard,  vol.  ccxliii.  p.  1912.  such  a  compass  as  to  make  it  im- 

-  On  Lord  Derby's  resignation  possible  that  any  injustice  could 

in  1878  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Secre-  be  done.      Ibid.,  vol.   ccxlv.   pp. 

tary  of  State  for  India,  was  ap-  455,  457. 
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CHAP.  It  was  only  suffered  to  get  into  committee  after  an 
assurance  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  '  courts 
of  inquiry,  whatever  might  be  their  application  for 
legitimate  uses,  were  not  to  be  strained  so  as  to 
supersede  courts  martial.' 1  But  these  preliminary 
discussions  were  merely  foretastes  of  the  struggle 
that  was  to  come.  From  the  middle  of  Ma}'  to  the 
middle  of  July  the  Government  found  itself  involved 
in  a  struggle  which  could  only  be  ended  by  com- 
promise, and  which  led,  two  years  afterwards,  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  credit 
of  advocating. 

Flogging  The  struggle  arose  from  the  obstinate  determina- 

t^on  °^  official  England  and  of  military  men  to  retain 
a  form  of  punishment  for  soldiers  to  which  public 
opinion  was  opposed.  More  than  sixty  years  had 
passed,  indeed,  since  a  human  being  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  soldier  could  be  torn  to  pieces  in 
presence  of  his  fellow-men  by  1000  lashes.  In  1812 
the  work  of  reform  was  commenced  by  a  regulation 
that  no  regimental  court  martial  should  thence- 
forward be  allowed  to  order  that  more  than  300 
lashes  should  be  inflicted  on  any  prisoner.  In  1836 
general  courts  martial  were  restricted  from  ordering 
more  than  200,  district  courts  martial  more  than 
150,  and  regimental  courts  martial  more  than  100 
lashes.2  In  1867  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
condemned  all  floggings  in  times  of  peace.3  But 
official  England  still  clung  to  the  melancholy  delu- 
sion that  a  sharp  and  decisive  punishment  was  neces- 
sary in  war  time,  and  flogging — to  the  disgust  of 
most  reasonable  people — was  retained  as  the  punish- 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlv.  p.  1514.        pp.  4*29,  430. 

2  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  "  Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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inent  of  the  soldier  in  war  time.    On  the  20th  of  May,     CHAP. 

xx 
Mr.   Hopwood,  who   sat  for  Stockport,  urged   that  >_ — ^ — 

nogging  should  be  abolished  altogether.  His  pro- 
posal was  resisted  by  Colonel  Stanley  and  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  who  had  served  on  the  committee 
of  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.1  In  ordinary  circumstances  this  division 
would  have  been  regarded  as  decisive.  But  on  the 
next  occasion  on  which  the  Bill  was  before  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Parnell  again  reverted  to  the  subject.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  had  argued  on  the  previous  occasion 
that  if  flogging  was  abolished  capital  punishment 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  since,  in  active  service, 
there  was  occasionally  no  alternative  between  some 
short  sharp  punishment  like  flogging  and  taking 
the  soldier's  life.  Mr.  Parnell  now  stated  that  from 
inquiries  which  he  had  himself  made  among  army 
officers  he  had  ascertained  that  this  argument  was 
based  on  a  delusion.  Other  effective  punishments, 
some  of  which  he  himself  mentioned,  were  available.2 
The  Ministry,  however,  still  adhered  to  the  old  official 
views.  Just  as  the  Jamaica  planters,  in  the  old  days 
of  slavery,  founded  their  case  on  what  Mr.  Canning 
called  an  abstract  admiration  of  the  cart-whip,  and 
resolutely  claimed  their  freeborn  right  to  use  the 
instrument  at  their  pleasure,3  so  in  the  later  days 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  military  England  still  professed  an 
abstract  admiration  for  the  lash  and  a  resolute  claim 
to  use  it  at  its  pleasure. 

The  support  which  military  men  received  from  the 
front  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  apparently 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvi.  pp.  836,          3  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
871,  882,  884.  p.  396. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1579. 
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CHAP,     made    all   opposition  hopeless.     But   the   men   who 

> — ,_! — -  were   opposed    to   the   lash   had    one  virtue   which 

L879.     jg  usuai}y  ascribed  to  the  British  soldier — they  did 

not  know   when    they   were    beaten.      Immediately 

after     the    division    on    Mr.    Parnell's    amendment 

Mr.   Hopwood  proposed  that  the  number  of  lashes 

Eeduction   should  be  reduced  from  fiftv  to  six.1     He  supported 

in  number 

of  lashes,  his  proposal  by  contending  that,  as  the  cat  had 
nine  tails,  six  strokes  involved  the  infliction  on  the 
unhappy  sufferer  of  no  less  than  fifty-four  lashes. 
Mr.  Hopwood's  amendment  was  still  under  discus- 
sion when  the  morning  sitting  came  to  a  close. 
At  the  adjourned  debate  Mr.  Brown,  the  member 
for  Horsham,  urged  the  Government  to  meet  the 
minority  half-way  by  reducing  the  number  of  lashes 
to  twenty-five,  and  a  much  more  notable  advocate, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  recommended  that  the  actual 
offences  for  which  flogging  could  be  inflicted  should 
be  put  into  a  schedule.  Mr.  Brown's  suggestion, 
powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord 
Hartington,  was  ultimately  adopted  by  Colonel 
Stanley,  and  the  number  of  lashes  which  could 
thenceforward  be  inflicted  on  a  soldier  was  reduced 
to  twenty-five.2  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Stanley 
agreed  to  accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recommendation 
and  to  name  in  a  schedule  the  offences  for  which 
flogging  could  be  inflicted.3 

Further  Persistence  had  won  a  new  victory  over  officialism, 

ments.       an(l  to  the  victory  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  coadjutors,  who 

had  spoken  over  and  over  again,  had  undoubtedly 

contributed.      Colonel   Stanley    probably   considered 

that  the  concession  which  he  had  made  had  ensured 


1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvi.  p.  1583. 
-  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxlvii.  pp.  65,  73,  70. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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the   passage  of  his   measure.     He   was  quickly  un-     CHAP. 
deceived.     Mr.    Hopwood    at    once     proposed    that  - — ,  '_* 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  a  whip  with  only 
one  tail  and  of  a  pattern  to  be  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment.    His  amendment,  which  received  Mr.  Parnell's 
support,  was  defeated.1    But  another  morning's  sitting 
had  again  been  consumed,  and  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  measure. 

When  the  House  next  met  to  consider  the  subject 
some  excitement  prevailed  on  both  sides.  A  whole 
month  had  passed  since  the  flogging  clauses  of  the 
Bill  had  been  reached,  and  practically  no  progress 
had  been  made.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  such  progress 
as  had  been  effected  had  been  progress  backwards. 
For  on  the  20th  of  May  the  House  had  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  flogging  for  all  offences  for  which 
imprisonment  could  be  inflicted,  and  on  the  17th  of 
June  it  had  limited  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
to  offences  enumerated  in  a  schedule  which  had 
neither  been  drawn  nor  considered,  and  had  reduced 
the  number  of  lashes  to  twenty-five.  On  the  19th 
Mr.  Parnell  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Ministry  to 
make  progress  possible  by  giving  up  flogging  alto- 
gether.2 In  that  case  he  would  wash  his  hands 
of  the  Bill  and  refrain  from  any  further  connection 
with  it  during  its  progress  through  committee.  The 
modest  tone  in  which  his  appeal  was  made  was  not 
imitated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  denounced  the  Mr.cham- 
4  wretched '  Bill,  who  avowed  his  intention  '  to  persist  supports 
in  his  opposition  to  the  practice  of  flogging,'  and  Parne11- 
who  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  stand- 
ing up  against  the  system  when  he  himself  and 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  pp.  79,  83. 
'•  Ibid.,  p.  194. 
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CHAP,     other   members   had   not   got  the  courage  of  their 
opinions.1     In  private   conversation   he   went   even 

1879.     further,  and  declared  that  Mr.  ParnelTs  '  obstructive 
tactics  were  the  only  tactics  to  succeed.' 2 

The  Ministry,  however,  still  refused  to  give  way. 
A  motion  to  report  progress  was  withdrawn,3  and  the 
debate  was  again  resumed.  A  few  days  before,  one 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers,  Mr.  Callan,  had  suggested 
that  it  would  facilitate  business  if  Colonel  Stanley 
would  place  in  the  library  '  some  specimens  of  this 
cat  with  nine  tails.' 4  Mr.  Parnell  now  supported 
this  suggestion.  '  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,' 

GO  O 

he  said,  '  what  the  Government  knows  about  these 
cats.  I  venture  to  think  that  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  them.' 5  But  the  Government  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  stand  firm.  Ministers  refused 
even  to  accept  the  amendment  or  to  produce  the 
cat,  and  Colonel  Stanley  had  the  satisfaction  before 
the  House  rose  of  passing  his  clause.6 

The  passage  of  the  clause,  however,  did  not 
settle  the  controversy.  For  the  next  fortnight  the 
time  of  the  House  was  largely  occupied  in  discussing 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  followed  in 
the  draft,  and  in  the  discussion  the  Irish  members 
and  Mr.  Parnell  bore  the  chief  part.  These  debates 
had  no  immediate  reference  to  the  '  cat,'  whose 
retention  inspired  them.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
in  a  clause  relating  to  the  management  of  military 
prisons,  Mr.  Parnell  found  an  opportunity  of  revert- 
ino-  to  the  subject,  and  his  supporters  proposed  that, 
as  twenty-five  lashes  had  been  now  accepted  as  the 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  pp.  206-  3  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  p. '217. 

208.  '  MM.,  p.  71. 

-  Life  of  Parnell,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  5  Ibitl.,  p.  223. 

note.   '  >;  Ibid.,  p.  253. 
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extreme  limit  in  the   army,  the    same  limit  should     CHAP. 

Y  Y 

apply  to  gaols.1     In  the  discussion  on  this  amend-  .  _    ,_L^ 
ment  Mr.  Callan  declared  that  he  had  at  last  sue-      L879> 
ceeded  in  procuring  at  the  Admiralty  specimens  of 


the  cat  or  cats  used  in  the  navy.     He  found  that  *10°ofthe 

*  Mutiny 

there  were  three  cats.  One,  which  he  obtained  from  Bill. 
the  stores,  a  heavier  weapon  ;  another,  which  was 
used  on  board  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington  '  ;  and  a 
third,  a  severer  instrument  still,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  Marines.2  He  added  that  he  felt  sure  that 
the  sight  of  these  cats  would  fill  members  with  horror 
and  disgust.  Mr.  Parnell  again  urged  that  the 
House  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
cats  before  they  proceeded  any  further.  English 
members  of  position  and  authority  supported  Mr. 
Parnell's  contention,  and  after  a  long  debate,  which 
degenerated  into  a  wrangle,  the  House  separated, 
having  accomplished  nothing,  except  to  give  up  their 
usual  Saturday  holiday  to  a  further  consideration  of 
the  measure.3 

Mr.  Callan's  description  and  Mr.  Parnell's  insistence 
brought  about  the  production  of  the  cats,  and  the 
production  of  the  cats  proved  fatal  to  the  position  of 
the  Government.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  Saturday,  The  Go- 
corroborating  Mr.  Callan's  description,  declared  that  make  con- 
the  punishment  which  the  instruments  would  inflict  cessions- 
was  not  the  punishment  which  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing.    He  declared  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill 
was  not  confined  to  the  Irish  members,  that  many 
English  members    supported    the    course  which  Mr. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  p.  1354.  was  any  distinction  between  the 

3  Ibid.,  p.  1355.     It  is  fair  to  cat  for  the  Marines  and  the  navy 

say  that  Mr.   W.    H.  Smith  (as  cat.     Ibid.,  p.  1359. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  con-  3  Ibid.,  p.  1403. 

tradicted  the  assertion  that  there 
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CHAP.     Parnell  and  his  followers  were  taking,  and  lie  called 
xx 
- — -r-' — -   on   the  Government   to   facilitate  progress  by  con- 

L879<  senting  to  abolish  flogging  altogether.1  Mr.  Cross, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  undertook  that 
corporal  punishment  in  a  military  prison  should  not 
be  inflicted  for  any  offence  for  which  it  could  not  be 
given  in  an  ordinary  gaol.2  Even  this  concession  did 
not  terminate  the  discussion,  and  the  debate  or 
altercation  on  the  Bill  was  protracted  till  after  mid- 
night. On  Monday  Colonel  Stanley  came  down  to 
the  House  and  decided  to  confine  corporal  punish- 
ment to  offences  punishable  with  death  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.3 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
had  won  a  great  victory.  The  Government  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  almost  every  position  for  which 
they  had  contended.  They  had  restricted  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  to  twenty-five,  they  had  undertaken 
that  no  soldier  should  be  flogged  in  prison  for  any 
offence  for  which  an  ordinary  prisoner  could  not  be 
similarly  punished,  they  had  been  compelled  to  pro- 
duce the  '  cat '  for  the  inspection  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  finally,  they  had  undertaken  that  no  soldier 
should  be  flogged  at  all  for  any  offence  for  which 
he  could  not  be  legally  put  to  death.  It  was  amazing 
that  the  Government,  having  yielded  so  much,  should 
not  have  frankly  abolished  corporal  punishment  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  strong  terms,  appealed 
to  the  Ministry  to  do  so.  Unhappily,  they  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  least  tenable,  of  the 
various  positions  to  which  they  had  been  driven.  In 
vain  Lord  Hartington  himself  came  to  the  rescue  and 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  p.  1554.          3  Ibid.,  p.  1726. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  1564,  1566. 
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separated  himself  from  his  more  advanced  followers     CHAP. 
below  the  gangway.1     Mr.   Chamberlain  stung  him,  --    .  '   - 
in  reply,   by  calling  him  the  noble  lord,  lately  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  now  the  leader  of  a 
section  only,2  and  the  House  at  last,  after  a  long  and 
exhausting  altercation,  adjourned  without  adding  a 
line  to  the  Bill.3 

For   another   ten   days   the  fierce  struggle  con-  TheGo- 
tinued.     Mr.  Parnell  and  his  allies  still  insisted  on 
the   unconditional   abolition    of    flogging.      Colonel 
Stanley,    on   the   other   hand,  refused  to  make  any  flogging 
further  concessions.     At  last,  in  the  middle  of  July, 
Lord  Hartington,  who  had  hitherto  given  the  Govern- 
ment  the    advantage   of    his   support   on   the   Bill, 
declared  that  the  concessions  which  had  been  made 
had  induced  him  to  reconsider  his  position.     Flog- 
ging was  only  defensible  if  it  were  indispensable  for 
discipline.     But  if  flogging  was    abandoned,  as  the 
Government  had  now  abandoned  it,  for  almost  every 
offence,  and  merely  retained  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive  for  death,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retain 
it  on  the  grounds  on  which   it  had   hitherto   been 
defended.    And  its  retention  as  a  substitute  for  death 
might  lead  to  a  new  difficulty.     For  a  court-martial 
might  presumably  sentence  a  man  to  death  with  the 
intention  that  he  should  not  be  shot  but  flogged ; 
and  a  commanding  officer  might,  in  that  case,  allow 
the  penalty  to  be  carried  out  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court-martial.     Lord  Hartington  desired 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  inserting  some  words  into 
the  Bill  to  make  it  clear  that  flogging   could  only 
be  administered  in  those  cases  where  death  would 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlvii.  p.  1734.          3  Ibid.,  p.  1820. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1807. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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CHAP,     otherwise    have   been   actually  inflicted.1     Whether 
xx         •  • 

- — ^. — •  his  words  would  have  effected  his  object  may  be  a 

L879.  matter  of  doubt ;  but  at  any  rate  the  Government 
refused  to  assent  to  his  amendment,2  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Lord  Hartington,  proceeding  one  step  further, 
asked  the  House  to  affirm  that  '  no  Bill  for  the 
discipline  and  regulation  of  the  army  will  be  satis- 
factory which  provides  for  the  permanent  retention 
of  corporal  punishment  for  military  offences.'3  The 
amendment,  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Conservative  party,  was  defeated  by  an  apparently 
decisive  majority,4  and,  after  a  little  more  discussion, 
the  Bill  was  at  last  suffered  to  pass.5  For  two  more 
years  corporal  punishment  was  still  permissible  in 
an  army  on  active  service,  in  those  cases  where  a 
soldier  might  be  put  to  death.  In  1881,  under 
another  Ministry,  it  was  abolished  altogether. 
Progress  In  one  sense  it  is  perhaps  out  of  place  to  devote 

gpi*iteof  so  many  pages  of  history  to  the  gradual  accomplish- 
humanity  ment  of  a  reform  which  every  reasonable  person  now 
i9th  admits  to  be  wise.  But,  in  another  sense,  the  final 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army  marks  a  new  stage 
in  the  history  of  manners,  and  justifies  the  conclusion 
which  the  present  author  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  endeavoured  to  establish — that  the  people 
of  this  country,  from  1815  and  throughout  the  period 
with  which  this  work  is  concerned,  were  becoming 
more  humane  and  more  opposed  to  all  forms  and 
kinds  of  cruelty.  It  is  true  that  the  great  struggle 
which  raged  round  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  1879  was 
initiated  by  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party ;  that  it  was 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxlviii.  p.  458.          4  By  289  votes  to  183.     Ibid, 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  460-464.  p.  716. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  634.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1355. 
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conducted  by  deliberate  obstruction  in  the  House  of     CHAP. 

•  XX 

Commons,  and  that  it  was  successful  through  methods   *. ^ 

which  any  one  who  cares  for  the  credit  of  Parliament  ™* 
must  deplore.  But  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  if  Mr. 
Parnell  resorted  to  obstruction  he  would  not  have 
achieved  the  success  which  he  secured  if  all  that  was 
best  in  opinion  had  not  been  on  his  side.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  throughout  the  struggle  public  sym- 
pathy, or,  at  any  rate,  a  large  measure  of  public 
sympathy,  was  with  the  men  who  were  denouncing 
the  lash  and  not  with  the  men  who  were  defending 
it ;  that  men  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  approved  the 
tactics  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  resorted,  and  thought 
that  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  justified  the  means 
which  he  employed ;  or  that  the  experience  of  thirty 
years  has  shown  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  right  and  that 
Colonel  Stanley,  and  those  whom  he  represented, 
were  wrong. 

The  time  of  Parliament  is  the  property  of  the  The  ethics 

IT  J      i  -11-  n  j  -T       of  obstruc- 

public,  and  the  man  who  wilfully  and  unnecessarily  tion. 
consumes  Parliamentary  time  purloins  the  property  of 
the  public.  But  if  one  set  of  men  is  engaged  in  per- 
sistently attacking  an  abuse  which  another  set  of  men 
is  occupied  in  as  persistently  defending,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  responsibility  for  wasting 
time  should  rest  on  the  small  band  of  assailants  who 
make  the  attack.  If  a  Minister,  night  after  night, 
insists  on  maintaining  positions  from  which  he  is 
forced  successively  to  retreat,  is  he  to  share  no  portion 
of  the  blame  for  the  useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
temper  ?  Should  he  be  struggling  in  a  cause  which 
the  public  interests  may  demand  and  the  public  con- 
science approve,  history  may  approve  his  resolution 
and  deplore  his  defeat  But  should  lie  be  merely 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,     striving  to  maintain  some  abuse  which  has  descended 
xx 
,J .  from  a  worse  age,  it  is  not  right  tljat  the  responsibility 

L879.     for  wastmg  tjme  should  rest  with  those  who  attack 
the  abuse  and  not  with  himself  in  supporting  it. 

There  is  no  vidence  that  Colonel  Stanley  liked 
the  task  which  was  thrown  on  him.    On  the  contrary, 
in  speech  after  speech,  he  showed  that  it  was  highly 
distasteful   to   him.     The    strange   thing   about   the 
debates  on  flogging  in  the  session  of  1879  was  that 
the  two  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
of  the  navy  were  among  the  kindest-hearted  men 
Colonel      of  the  day.     Colonel  Stanley,  from  his  service  in  the 
an^Mr.      army>  nad    indeed   been  trained   among   conditions 
which  ma}7  have   disposed   him   to   regard   it   with 
favour.    But  Mr.  Smith,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
who  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  l — a  man 
who  had  made  his  fortune  by  success  in  business- 
was  drawn  from  a  class  which  had  no  sympathy  with 
corporal  punishment.     There  was  something  almost 
pitiful  in  the  position  of  these  two  men  who  were  com- 
pelled to  defend  instruments  of  punishment  which 
they   had   never  seen  and  which  they   were   forced 
to  disclaim  when  they  were  produced.     There  was 
something   not    only    pitiful   but    illogical  in    their 
maintaining,  in  the  first  instance,  that  flogging  was 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  and  at  the  last 
clinging  to  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  but  as 
an  alternative  to  death. 

Yet  if  history  must  condemn  the  men  who,  in  order 

1  On    the    formation    of    Mr.  p.  345,  note  2),  had  succeeded  to 

Disraeli's    Government  in    1874  the  War   Office  on   the   changes 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  (Lord  Cran-  which     followed     Lord     Derby's 

brook)   had   been   placed   at   the  resignation.     Mr.  Smith  became 

War  Office ;  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  at  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  after 

the  Admiralty.     Colonel  Stanley,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  death  in  1878. 
it  has  already  been  stated  (ante, 
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to  satisfy  their  official  admirers,  stood  up  night  after     CHAP. 
night  to  defend  a   degrading  punishment  which  in  >  —  ,_  —  - 
their  hearts  they  must  have  disliked,  it  cannot  entirely 
exculpate  their  opponents,  who,  with   no   love   for  obsetruc_ 
Parliament,  but  with  a  desire  to  discredit  the  House  tiomsts. 
of  Commons,  availed  themselves  of  every  expedient 
to  thwart  and  obstruct  the  conduct  of  business.    But 
just  because  the  man  who  loves  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment dislikes  the  methods  which  Mr.  Parnell  adopted 
to  bring  Parliament  into  contempt,  he  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  Colonel 
Stanley  should  have  put  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  right  and 
should  have  forced  the  historian    to  admit   that    a 
reform  at  which  he  rejoices,  and  which  should  have 
been   conceded    to    right    feeling,    was    carried   by 
obstruction. 

The  continuous  obstruction  which  protracted  the  New 
session  of  1879  to  the  middle  of  August  almost  com-  order  of 
pelled  the  Government  to  devise  fresh  measures  for 


the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  business  ;  and,  in  the  °.f  °bstruc- 
beginning  of  1880,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  fell  back  members. 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1878,  and  decided  on  arming  the  Speaker  with  fresh 
powers.  He  proposed  a  new  standing  order  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  member  had  been  named  by  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  for  disregarding  the  authority 
of  the  chair  or  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of 
the  House,  he  should,  on  motion  made  without  debate, 
be  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  ;  and 
when  the  offence  was  repeated  three  times,  the  member 
should  be  suspended  for  one  week,  and,  further,  until 
the  House  should  decide  that  the  suspension  should 
cease.  After  a  long  debate,  protracted  over  three 
sittings,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  proposal  was  adopted 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

~18807 


The  Irish 
National- 
ist move- 
ment 
outside 
Parlia- 
ment. 


and  made  a  standing  order.1    But  if  the  new  standing 

O  o 

order  provided  the  House  with  a  new  weapon  of 
punishment,  it  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  which  it 
had  been  devised  to  cure.  And  it  became  necessary 
in  other  times  to  resort  to  more  drastic  and  more 
doubtful  measures  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons 
to  get  through  its  allotted  duty. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  Parliament  of  1874-80 
and  the  period  to  which  this  book  is  confined  are 
concerned,  the  matter  ended  here.  The  conduct  of 
the  Irish  members  and  the  skill  of  their  leader  in 
organising  obstruction  had  compelled  the  House  of 
Commons  to  revise  its  old  rules  and  devise  some 
remedy  for  delays ;  and,  unhappily,  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government  were  not  confined  to  obstruction  in 
Parliament.  The  death  of  Mr.  Butt  in  May  1879L' 
placed  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  was  promoting  a  new  and  formidable 
agitation.  For,  however  much  the  Irish  may  have 
desired  self-government,  there  was  one  thing  which 
the  Irish  tenant  desired  still  more  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  benefit  which  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had 
conferred  on  the  tenant,  the  land  question  was  again 
forcing  itself  into  prominence. 


1874. 


Finance. 


From  the  first  formation  of  the  new  Government 
attention  was  directed  to  its  finance.  The  election, 
on  which  it  had  floated  to  power,  had  been  partly 
fought  on  the  elaborate  promises  -which  Mr.  Glad- 


1  Hansard,  vol.  ccl.   pp.   1434, 
1708 


2  O'Brien's    Life   of   Parnell, 
vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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stone  had  made  of  large  remissions  of  taxation  ;  the 
surplus  at  the  Minister's  disposal — if  it  seemed  too 
small  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  spacious  programme — was 
large  enough  for  comprehensive  changes,  and  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  had  learned  the  principles  of  finance  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  footstool,  and  had  become  the  his- 
torian of  financial  history  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  great 
Budget  of  1842  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  Budgets  of 
1860  and  1861.  It  was  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to 
expect  that  the  new  Ministers  would  stultify  them- 
selves by  even  endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  pro- 
posals which  they  had  denounced,  on  the  hustings, 
as  impracticable.  But  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  deny  that  Sir  Stafford  had  an  opportunity 
which  was  unique.  He  himself  calculated  that 
the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in  1875 
might  '  fully  reach  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
6,000,000/.' l 


1  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  figures 

in  his  first  Budget  were  : 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Customs  .                 .    £20,740,000 

Debt        .        .             £26,700,000 

Excise 

.       28,090,000 

Consolidated  Fund 

1,580,000 

Stamps    . 

.       10,880,000 

Army 

14,485,000 

Assessed  Taxe 

j        .         2,360,000 

Purchase    Commis 

Income  Tax 

5,500,000 

sion 

658,000 

Post  Office 

5,300,000 

Navy 

10,180,000 

Telegraphs 

1,250,000 

Civil  Service 

11,287,000 

Crown  Lands 

375,000 

Post  Office 

2,882,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,500,000 

Telegraphs 

938,000 

Packet  Service 

999,000 

Customs  and  Inlanc 

Revenue 

2,694,000 

Ashanti  War    . 

100,000 

£77,995,000 


£72,503,000 


The  Auditor-General,  however,  had  recommended  that  the  interest 
on  advances  made  for  land  purposes  should  in  future  be  treated  as 
revenue.  This  interest  amounted  to  £500,000,  and  would  therefore 
raise  the  revenue  to  £78,495,000,  or  to,  say,  £6,000,000  more  than  the 
ordinary  expenditure.  Hansard,  vol.  ccxviii.  pp.  637-645. 


CHAP. 
XX. 
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CHAP.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 

xx 
. ,J — .  remained   in   office,   he   would  have   increased   this 

1874-  surplus  by  further  reductions  in  the  military  and 
,he  naval  expenditure,  and  by  a  rearrangement  of  the 
lurpius.  duties  which  a  later  generation  describes  as  death 
duties,  and  that,  with  the  surplus  thus  increased,  he 
would  have  made  the  sweeping  and  drastic  changes 
which  he  had  foreshadowed  in  his  address  to  his 
constituents  at  Greenwich.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
was  precluded  from  either  of  these  courses.  A  Con- 
servative Government  was  not  likely,  on  its  first 
accession  to  office,  to  diminish  the  expenditure  on 
armaments.  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  one  House,  was 
already  declaring  that  the  navy  had  been  starved  for 
the  last  five  years ; *  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  was  about 
to  make  a  sensation  by  announcing  that  he  did  '  not 
mean  to  have  a  fleet  on  paper.' 2  The  Government 
was  still  less  likely  in  1874  to  raise  the  death  duties, 
for  any  revision  of  the  death  duties  involved  the 
increased  taxation  of  land,  and  land  was  still  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet. 

The  course  which  Sir  Stafford  took  was  much 
more  simple.  (1)  He  took  7,000,000/.  of  stock 
which  the  Government  held  in  trust  for  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  and  converted  it  into  a  tem- 
porary annuity,  expiring  in  1885.  (2)  He  made  a 
present  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  by  autho- 
rising a  grant  of  4s.  a  head  per  week  to  the  local 
authorities  for  each  pauper  lunatic  maintained  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  by  increasing  the  contribution 
of  the  Government  to  the  police  from  one  quarter 
to  one  half  the  cost  of  their  pay  and  clothing. 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxviii.  p.  211.  2  Ibid.,  p.  871. 
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(3)  He  raised  the  payments  which  the  Government     CHAP. 
had  previously  made  to  the  rates  of  those  parishes  in   — ^ — - 
which  Government  property  was  situated.     (4)  He     iy«4- 
repealed  the  tax  on  horses,  he  swept  away  the  sugar 
duties,   and  he  reduced  the  income-tax  from  3c?.  to 
2d.  in  the   pound.     The  grants  which  he  thus  made 
to  the  relief  of  local  taxation  increased  the  expendi- 
ture by  1,010,000^.,  the  remissions  of  taxation  reduced 
the  revenue  of  the  financial  year  by  4,020,000/.,  and 
the  difference  between   the  cost  of  the  terminable 
annuity  and  the  stock  which  it  replaced  amounted 
to  rather  less  than  500,000/.     These  various  changes 
had  reduced  the  magnificent  surplus  of  6,000,000/. 
to  a  paltry  balance  of  620,000/.1 

The  scheme  had  nothing  in  it  comparable  with  Reception 

of  the 

Mr.  Gladstone's  programme.  It  was  open  to  the  ob-  Budget, 
jection  that,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  each  lunatic 
to  the  ratepayer,  it  induced  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
to  transfer  feeble-minded  persons  from  workhouses 
to  asylums ;  consequently  the  number  of  lunatics, 
or  of  persons  confined  in  lunatic  asylums,  rapidly 
increased,  and  an  impression  was  created  that  in- 
sanity was  extending,  while  in  reality  much  of  the 
extension  was  due  to  the  classification  as  insane  of 
people  who  had  previously  been  regarded  as  paupers.2 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxviii.  pp.  648-  the  succeeding  decade,  though,  of 
677.  course,   the  population  generally 

2  In   1874   there   were    62,027  was  growing,  and  the  increase  in 
registered    lunatics    in    England  lunacy  ought  to   have  increased 
and  Wales  ;  in  1884  the  number  in  proportion  to   the  population, 
had  risen  to   78,598 ;  in  1894  to  These  figures   show  conclusively 
90,067.     In  the  decade  which  fol-  that  a  large  portion  of  the  increase 
lowed  Sir  S.  Northcote's  grant  the  was  due  to  the  removal  of  feeble- 
number  increased  by  16,571 ;  in  minded    people    from   the   work- 
the  succeeding  decade  by  11,471.  houses  to  asylums,  in  consequence 
In   the   decade  which   succeeded  of  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
the  Budget,  therefore,  the  increase  Sir  S.  Northcote's  Budget. 

was  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
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CHAP.     But   if  the   Budget  in    some  respects  was  open  to 
._   , '  _-  criticism,  it  satisfied  expectation.     A  Budget  which 
1875.     reduced  the  income  tax  to  2d.,  which  afforded  some 
relief  to  ratepayers,  and  which  swept  away  the  sugar 
duties,  had  attractions  for  most  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

General  The  year  proved  on  the  whole  prosperous.     The 

harvest  was  good ;  the  people  were  comparatively 
well  off;  their  consumption  of  duty-paying  articles 
increased  ;  the  pressure  of  pauperism  diminished  ;  and 
the  revenue  derived  some  benefit  from  these  various 
causes.  Even  the  accidents  of  the  calendar  helped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  1875-76  was 
leap  year,  and  it  added  an  additional  day  to  the 
financial  year,  which  contained,  moreover,  no  Easter 
or  Good  Friday,  and  consequently  was  4  a  model  year 
for  the  financier.' l 

Many  things,  therefore,  conspired  to  help  Sir 
Stafford,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  revenue  of  75,685,000^.  If  the 
expenditure  had  only  remained  stationary,  and  had 
not  exceeded  the  72,503,000^.,  at  which  he  had 
placed  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  financial  year 
twelve  months  before,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  still  have  had  an  ample  gift  in  store  for  the 
taxpayer.  But  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  about  to 
discover — if  his  elaborate  financial  studies  had  not 
already  made  him  acquainted  with  the  fact — that 
successful  finance  depends  as  much  on  contraction 
on  one  side  of  the  account  as  on  elasticity  on  the 
other.  Out  of  his  revenue  he  had  to  provide  for  an 
expenditure  of  75,268,000/.,  and  he  found  himself, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxiii.  p.  1029. 
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therefore,  with  a  balance  so  small  that  any  larger  or 
heroic  remedies  were  plainly  impossible.1 

An  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000/.  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  had  crippled  Sir  Stafford  Xorth- 
cote's  hands.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
the  whole  of  this  increase  was  necessarily  wrong. 
Part  of  it  (some  500,000/.)  was  due  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  Sir  Stafford  had  made  for  the  more 
rapid  extinction  of  debt,  and  was  certainly  neither 
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~18757 


1  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  was  remarkable. 
The  consumption  of  tea  rose  to  4  Ibs.  4  oz.  per  head  ;  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  other  commodities  were  equally  in  demand ;  while  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  (1'30  gallon  per  head)  rose  to  a  point  which,  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying,  it  had  never  attained  before  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which,  happily,  it  has  never  reached  since.  The 
growth  of  expenditure  in  1875  was  remarkable.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  previous  Conservative  Administration  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  pro- 
vided in  his  Budget  for  an  expenditure  of  £73,428,000,  or,  if  the  money 
voted  for  the  Abyssinian  war  be  deducted,  of  £70,428,000.  Ante, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290,  note.  The  Estimates  of  1874-5,  the  last  for  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry  was  responsible,  provided  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  £72,503,000,  or,  if  the  cost  of  the  Ashanti  war  be  deducted, 
of  £72,403,000.  But  the  first  estimates  for  which  Sir  S.  Northcote 
was  responsible  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  £75,268,000.  The 
increase  in  one  year  was  practically  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
five  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  The  Budget  figures 
of  1875-6  are  as  follows  : — 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Customs    . 

£19,500,000      Debt. 

£27,215,000 

Excise 

27,800,000 

Consolidated  Fund    . 

1,590,000 

Stamps 

10,600,000 

Army 

14,678,000 

Assessed  Taxes  . 

2,450,000 

Purchase  . 

638,000 

Income  Tax 

3,900,000 

Navy 

10,785,000 

Post  Office 

5,750,000 

Civil  Service 

12,656,000 

Telegraphs 

1,200,000 

Post  Office 

3,036,000 

Crown  Lands    . 

385,000 

Telegraphs 

1,098,000 

Miscellaneous    . 

4,100,000 

Packet  Service  . 

878,000 

Collection  of  Revenue 

2,694,000 

£75,685,000 

£75,268,000 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  reduced  the  surplus  of  £417,000  to  £367,000 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  Brewers'  Licence  Duty.  Hansard,  vol. 
ccxxiii.  pp.  1022-1031. 
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CHAP,     unwise   nor    unreasonable.      Another   portion   of  it 

xx  _.  (more   than    a   million)    was   due    to   the    provision 

1875.     for  t^  relief  of  the  rates,  and  involved,  therefore, 


rather  a  transfer  of  charges  than  an  increased  burden 
on  the  country.  A  further  portion  was  attributable 
to  the  inevitable  increase  of  the  great  and  on 
the  whole  profitable  business  which  the  Post  Office 
discharges.  But  when  all  these  deductions  were 
made,  a  substantial  sum  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates.  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt's  unnecessary  declaration  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  have  a  fleet  on  paper  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  increase  in  the  Navy 
Estimates. 

Unable,  from  the  condition  of  his  balance  sheet, 
to  ^°  anything  for  the  taxpayer,  Sir  Stafford  decided 
to  make  his  second  Budget  the  foundation  of  a  great 
scheme  for  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
total  National  Debt  exceeded  775,000,000/.  ;  it  im- 
posed a  charge  on  the  taxpayer,  according  to  Sir 
Stafford's  Budget  figures,  of  27,215,000/.,  and  Sir 
Stafford  decided  on  raising  this  sum  at  once  to 
27,400,000/.,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  to 
27,700,000^.  and  to  28,000,000/.,  and  to  apply  the 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  amount  required 
for  the  service  of  the  debt  to  the  purchase  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  capital.  This  scheme  was  in  one 
sense  open  to  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  Sinking  Fund  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Price 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  various  states- 
men had  borrowed  from  Dr.  Price  in  succeeding 
years.  While  it  was  based  on  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  small  sum  of  money  gradually  accumulating 
at  compound  interest  could  ultimately  be  relied  on 
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to  extinguish  a  large  sum  of  money,  it  overlooked     CHAP. 
the   essential  consideration  that  the  benefits  of  the  > 
arrangement  would  cease  in  any  one  year  in  which      1^5- 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  insufficient  to  cover 
its    expenditure,   including    the    provision    for   the 
Sinking  Fund.     For  if  it  were  insufficient,   the  de- 
ficiency could  only  be  supplied  either  by  drawing 
on  the  Exchequer  balances  or  by  raising  fresh  debt ; 
and  there  was  plainly  no  advantage  in  purchasing 
and  extinguishing  debt  by  one  operation  if  it  was 
concurrently  necessary  to  raise  and  increase  debt  by 
another. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  only  real  way  of 
effectually  reducing  debt  was  to  keep  the  expenditure 
below  the  revenue,  and  to  apply  any  surplus  in  the 
income  to  the  reduction  of  its  liabilities.  This  was 
already  done  under  an  arrangement  which  is  now 
known  as  the  old  Sinking  Fund,  and  with  which  Sir 
Stafford  Xorthcote,  in  creating  his  new  Sinking  Fund,  The  new 

mi  •  Sinking 

was  careful  not  to  interfere,  1ms  truth  was  ex-  Fund, 
pounded  with  great  force  in  a  subsequent  debate  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.1  Yet  something  more  can  be  said  for 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  than  Mr.  Gladstone  imagined. 
If  it  be  conceded  that  the  only  true  way  of  reducing 
a  mortgage  on  an  estate  is  by  taking  care  that  the 
income  of  the  property  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
the  owner,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  proprietor  is 
unwise  if  he  sets  aside  a  definite  sum  for  a  gradual 
extinction  of  the  liability.  Even  if  some  unfore- 
seen expense  should  prevent  him  from  carrying  out 
his  intention,  something  is  gained  by  keeping  the 
desirability  of  reducing  the  charge  distinctly  before 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxiv.  p.  290. 
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CHAP.     him.      Sir  Stafford   Northcote's   new   Sinking   Fund 

XX 

_ — r- —  unhappily  did  not  fulfil  all  its  author's  expecta- 
tions.  It  has  been  suspended  over  and  over  again 
to  meet  the  extravagances  of  one  Ministry  or  the 
difficulties  of  another.  But  it  has  served  its  end 
in  keeping  prominently  before  Parliament  the  duty 
of  seizing  every  legitimate  opportunity  for  reducing 
the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  it  has  in  conse- 
quence survived  the  perils  which  it  has  constantly 
encountered. 

The  Budget  of  1875  presents  a  pitiful  contrast  to 
that  of  1874.  Before  the  Budget  of  1876  was 
proposed  new  events,  indirectly  affecting  finance, 
complicated  the  situation.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
making  the  Queen  an  Empress,  and  purchasing  the 
Suez  Canal  shares.  A  policy  founded  on  Imperial- 
ism imposed  fresh  responsibilities  and  expenses 
on  the  nation,  and  the  comparatively  moderate 
establishments  which  had  previously  satisfied  this 
country  no  longer  satisfied  the  spacious  ideas  that 
had  originated  in  the  new  policy.  Thus,  while 
in  1874 — the  first  year  of  his  Chancellorship — 
Sir  Stafford  had  found  himself  in  the  fortunate 
possession  of  a  large  surplus  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessors ;  in  1875  he  had  only  with 
difficulty  adjusted  the  expenditure  to  the  revenue; 
and  in  1876  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  large 
deficit. 

The  deficit,  such  as  it  was,  could  undoubtedly 
be  traced  to  increased  expenditure.  In  1874  the 
Budget  estimate  of  expenditure  had  been  placed  at 
rather  over  72,500,000/. ;  in  1875  at  rather  over 
75,250,000/. ;  in  1876  it  was  estimated  at  78,044,000/. 
In  two  years  the  expenditure  of  the  country  had  in- 
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creased  by  5,500,000/.,  and  2,000,000/.  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  army  and  the  navy.1 

In  a  short  two  years,  in  a  period  of  peace  abroad 
and  prosperity  at  home,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
financial  situation  had  been  changed.  An  un- 
usually large  surplus  had  been  converted  into  an 
inconveniently  large  deficit,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  to  choose  between  suspend- 
ing his  new-fangled  arrangement  for  reducing  the  The 
debt  and  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation, 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  added  another  penny  to 
the  income-tax.  The  income-tax  payers  had  never 
felt  much  expectation  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  promise 
of  repeal  would  be  redeemed.  Such  slight  hopes  as 
they  might  still  feel  were  incidentally  weakened  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  For  he  raised  the  minimum 
sum  at  which  the  tax  should  commence  from  100/. 


CHAP. 
xx. 


1876. 


TT      Budget 
-   of  1876. 


The  figures  for  1876-7  were  as 
Revenue. 


follows : 


Expenditure. 


Customs  . 

£20,250,000 

Debt 

.    .£28,010,000 

Excise 

27,650,000 

Consolidated  Fund 

1,590,000 

Stamps    . 

11,000,000 

Army 

15,282,000 

Assessed  Taxes 

2,500,000 

Army  Purchase 

464,000 

Income  Tax     . 

4,100,000 

Army,  Payment  foi 

Post  Office 

5,950,000 

Government       o 

1 

Telegraphs 

1,325,000 

India   . 

170,000 

Crown  Lands  . 

395,000 

Navy 

11,289,000 

Miscellaneous  . 

4,100,000 

Civil  Service    . 

13,309,000 

Post  Office 

3,220,000 

Telegraphs 

1,128,000 

Packets    . 

852,000 

£77,270,000 

Collection     of     Re 

venue  .         .         .         2,730,000 
£78,044,000   ;  £78,044,000 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  stated  that  the  military  and  naval  ex- 
penditure (estimated  in  the  Budget)  had  risen  from  £24,815,000  to 
£26,571,000.  But  if  the  estimates  alone  are  taken,  excluding  the 
Ashanti  war,  the  increase  had  been  from  £24,655,000  to  £26  571  000 
or  very  nearly  £2,000,000. 

See  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxviii.  pp.  1119-1122. 
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CHAP,  to  150£.  a  year ;  he  raised  the  deduction  from  the 
xx'  .  assessment  of  the  smaller  incomes  from  80/.  to 
1876.  120/.,  and  he  allowed  anyone  with  less  than  400/. 
a  year  —  instead  of  300/.  a  year  —  to  make  this 
deduction.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  the 
numerous  class  of  persons  who  had  less  than  150Z. 
a  year  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  desiring  to 
get  rid  of  the  tax.  The  still  larger  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  more  than  150/.  and  less  than  400/. 
a  year  had  their  objections  to  its  continuance  sensibly 
diminished. 

In  one  sense  there  was  a  justification  for  in- 
creasing the  income-tax,  which  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  himself  failed  to  realise.  The  policy  which 
the  Conservative  party  had  advocated,  and  which 
Sir  Stafford  had  adopted,  of  relieving  the  rates  had 
practically  transferred  some  1,900,000/.  annually 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayer  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  taxpayer.  But  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  sum,  or  1,500,000/.,  had  been  contributed,  so  it 
was  calculated,  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  this  reform  had  been 
effected  the  contribution  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country  had  increased  from 
36  to  41  per  cent.1  It  is  true  that  the  increased 
contribution  of  the  working  classes  to  taxation  had 
been  largely  due  to  their  exceptional  prosperity, 
which  had  stimulated  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
beer,  tobacco,  and  tea.  Signs,  however,  were  already 
visible  that  the  higher  wages  which  had  produced 
these  results  were  no  longer  obtainable.  Mr.  Goschen, 
indeed,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  from  1873 

1  These  figures  will   be   found      in    Hansard,    vol.    ccxxxiii.    pp. 
set  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Holms      1469-1471. 
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to  1877  the  wages  of  ironworkers  had  fallen  37^  per 
cent.,  and  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  had 
been  an  average  fall  of  wages  of  50  per  cent.1  And 
if  the  subject,  therefore,  was  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  relative  taxation,  or  of  the  diminishing 
capacity  of  the  working  classes  to  contribute,  there 
seemed  reason  for  saying  that  if  increased  taxa- 
tion was  necessary  it  should  fall  on  the  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  increased  taxation  was 
fortunately  avoidable.  In  the  Budget  speech  of 
1877,  the  expenditure  of  the  year  was  placed  at 
78,794,000/.— an  increase  of  750,000^.  over  the 
Budget  estimate  of  the  previous  year.  But  as  the 
revenue  at  the  same  time  was  computed  at, 
79,020,000/.,  there  was  a  small  surplus  of  226,000/. 
In  these  circumstances,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  put  it,  he  had  a  Budget  ready  made  to- 
his  hands.2  He  had  neither  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ing  nor  the  opportunity  of  remitting  any  taxation.3 

1  Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxiii.  p.  1492.         3  Ibid.,  p.  999. 
3  The  Budget  figures  for  1877-8  were  as  follows  : 


Revemte. 

Expenditure. 

Customs  .                      £19,850,000 

Debt 

£28,000,000 

Excise 

27,^00,000 

Local  Loan 

220,000 

Stamps    . 

10,920,000 

Suez  Canal 

200,000 

Assessed  Taxe 

l 

2,532,000 

Consolidated  Fund  . 

1,600,000 

Income  Tax 

5,540,000 

Army 

14,538,700 

Post  Office 

6,100,000 

Home  Forces,  India 

1,000,000 

Telegraphs 

1,300,000 

Purchase     Commis- 

Crown Lands 

410,000 

sion 

500,000 

Miscellaneous 

4,840,000 

Navy 

10,979,829 

Error 

28,000 

Civil  Service   . 

13,726,198 

Collection 

2,767,165 

Post  Office 

3,261,461 

Telegraphs 

1,232,814 

Packets   . 

767,877 

£79,020,000 

£78,794,044 

CHAP. 
XX. 

~18TL 


The 


Ibid.,  vol.  ccxxxiii.  pp.  994-999. 
VOL.  IV. 
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CHAP.  Lord  Melbourne  once  said  that  '  if  you  make  an 

XX  •  • 

_1-TJ — >  estimate  of  your  expenses  for  the  coming  year,  and 

L878.  UpOn  this  estimate  you  find  that  they  exactly  amount 

financial  to,  or  only  fall  little  short  of,  your  income,  you  may 

situation  ke  gure  tnat;  yOU  are  an  embarrassed  if  not  a  ruined 

in  Io7o.  » 

man.' l  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  1878  experienced 
the  truth  of  Lord  Melbourne's  cynical  conclusion. 
The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  destroying  the  financial  situation.  When  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  announcing  that 
England  was  not  a  country  which  had  to  ask  herself 
whether  she  could  support  a  second  or  a  third  cam- 
paign, when  the  Cabinet  was  asking  for  a  vote  of  credit 
of  6,000,000/.,  when  it  was  calling  out  the  Eeserves 
and  moving  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediterranean, 
economical  administration  was  plainly  impossible. 
With  a  revenue  which  had  risen  to  79,460,000/., 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  deficiency  of  1,5 6 0,00 O/. ;  and  this  lamentable 
deficit  only  represented  a  portion  of  the  difficulty. 
For  it  made  no  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Exchequer  bonds  which  had  been  issued  for  the 
The  vote  of  credit,  or  for  the  supplementary  estimates 
oMJBTS.  which  the  warlike  policy  of  the  Cabinet  had  neces- 
sitated. The  gross  deficit  of  the  year  had,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  placed  at  from  5,300,000/.  to 
5,800,000£.2  So  serious  a  situation  had  not  occurred 

1  Sanders,  Lord  Melbourne's  temporarily  borrowed.  He  placed 

Papers,  p.  93.  therefore  the  deficit  for  the  forth - 

*  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said  coming  year  at  (1)  ordinary  de- 

that  £'3,500,000  of  the  vote  of  ficit,  £1,560,000;  (2)  redemption 

credit  of  £6,000,000  had  been  of  exchequer  bonds,  £2,750,000 ; 

actually  spent;  that  a  further  supplementary  estimates, 

sum  of  £700,000,  or  possibly  £1,000,000  or  £1,500,000.  Total, 

£1,500,000,  would  be  required:  £5,300,000  or  £5,800,000.  Han- 

and  that  £2,750,000  had  been  sard,  vol.  ccxxxix.  p.  551. 
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since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  raising  the 
income-tax  from  3d.  to  od.  in  the  pound,  by  imposing 
an  additional  duty  of  4^d.  in  the  pound  on  tobacco, 
and  by  increasing  the  tax  on  each  dog  from  5s.  to 
7s.  Qd.  From  the  first  of  these  expedients  he  hoped 
to  derive  in  the  current  financial  year  3,000,000/., 
from  the  second  of  them  750,000/.,  from  the  third 
of  them  100,  OOO/.  Some  slight  alterations  in  the 
house-tax  and  income-tax  were  estimated  to  cost 
some  80,000/.,  and  Sir  Stafford  treated  the  increased 
duty  on  dogs  as  a  set-off  against  these  allevia- 
tions. He  therefore  hoped  to  obtain  in  the  year  some 
3,750,000/.  to  meet  a  deficit  of  5,300,000/.  to  5,800,000^. 
The  difference  of  1,550,OOOJ.  or  2,050,000/.  he  held 
over  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  year.1 

The  Budget  —  the  painful  Budget,2  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  once  called  it  —  was  unsatisfactory  enough  to 
any  one  who  recollected  the  heritage  to  which  Sir 

1  The  Budget  figures  for  1878-9  were  : 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Customs  . 

£19,750,000      Debt 

.    £28,000,000 

Excise 

27,500,000      Other    Charges 

or 

Stamps    . 

10,930,000 

Debts,   and    Con- 

Assessed Taxes 

2,660,000 

solidated  Fund     .        2,479,000 

Income  Tax     . 

5,620,000 

Army 

.       15,595,800 

Post  Office 

6,200,000 

Home  Charges, 

In- 

Telegraphs 

1,315,000 

dian  Army  . 

1,080,000 

Crown  Lands  . 

410,000 

Navy 

.       11,054,000 

Interest  on  Advances 

1,075,000 

Civil  Service   . 

.       14,816,475 

Miscellaneous  . 

4,000,000 

Post  Office 

3,313,215 

Telegraphs 

1,114,972 

Packets    . 

773,245 

Collection     of 

Re- 

venue  . 

2,793,068 

£79,460,000 

£81,019,775 

or  in  round  numbers  £81,020,000.     Hansard,  vol.  ccxxxix.  pp.  541, 
542. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  557. 
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CHAP.     Stafford  Northcote  had  succeeded.    But  the  Chancellor 

YY 

« ^ — .  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  his 

1878-     difficulties.     The   summer   of  1878    indeed  brought 
stFff  d     Peace  with  honour.     But  peace  in  Europe  was  fol- 

Northcote   lowed  by  war  in  Asia,  and  by  an  unfortunate  con- 
as  Chan-  /.  ... 

ceiiorof  currence  of  events  war  in  Asia  was  almost  im- 
chemier  mediately  followed  by  war  with  a  savage  race  in 
Africa.  In  these  circumstances  Sir  Stafford  North - 
cote's  task  in  1879  became  far  more  difficult,  and,  to 
a  man  of  his  temperament,  far  more  distasteful  than 
his  task  in  1878.  The  fact  was  that  nature  had 
adapted  Sir  Stafford  for  quite  other  times  and  other 
colleagues  than  those  he  was  connected  with.  He 
would  have  done  admirable  service  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lieutenant  from  1869  to  1874,  and  would  have 
avoided  the  mistakes  and  surprises  which  distin- 
guished Mr.  Lowe's  Chancellorship.  But  he  was 
utterly  unfitted  both  by  temperament  and  by  convic- 
tion to  be  the  financial  adviser  of  a  Ministry  which 
was  purchasing  Suez  Canal  shares  and  throwing 
down  the  glove  to  Eussia.  He  must  have  bitterly 
resented  the  action  of  agents  who,  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  Prime  Minister,  were  imposing 
missions  on  a  barbarous  monarch  in  Cabul,  or  des- 
patching ultimatums  to  a  savage  chief  in  Zululand. 
It  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  fortune  to  raise  the  whirlwind. 
To  Sir  Stafford  was  allotted  the  humbler  and  less 
popular  task  of  raising  the  wind. 
Financial  An  imperial  policy  can  rarely  be  reconciled  with 

J  *  iV*  1 

ties™  sober  finance.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  hardly  brought 
peace  with  honour  back  from  Berlin  before  Sir  Stafford 
had  to  confess  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  replacing 
the  good  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
by  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
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was  far  heavier  than  he  had  expected.  In  April 
he  had  anticipated  that  an  additional  1,000,000/. 
or  1,500,000/  would  cover  the  remaining  expenditure 
under  the  vote  of  credit ;  and  that  this  amount  could  be 
met  by  the  additional  taxation  which  he  had  imposed, 
and  which  would,  as  he  hoped,  be  sufficient  also  to 
repay  some  of  the  Exchequer  bonds  which  he  had 
issued.  In  August  he  had  to  confess  that  supple- 
mental estimates  raised  this  amount  of  1,000,000/. 
or  1,500,000^.  to  3,366,000^.,  and  that  an  additional 
400, OOO/.  would  also  be  required  for  military  pur- 
poses in  Africa.  For  the  deficiency  which  thus 
resulted  Sir  Stafford  made  no  provision.  He  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  revenue  of  the  year  1879-80, 
relieved  of  the  exceptional  charges  arising  from  votes 
of  credit  and  from  military  embarrassment  in  Africa, 
would,  after  providing  for  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  year,  be  adequate  to  discharge  some  portion  of 
the  deficiency.  Undeceived  by  the  bitter  experiences 
of  his  Chancellorship,  he  made  no  further  addition  to 
taxation.  Like  a  great  compiler  of  balance-sheets  in 
an  immortal  novel,  he  waited  for  something  to  turn  up.1 
And  something  did  turn  up  with  a  vengeance. 
The  expenditure  of  the  year  actually  exceeded  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  estimate  by  4,388,000/.2  The 


1  The  Supplementary  Estimates 
were  : 


Army       .         . 

Navy 

Civil  Service   . 

For  winding  up  Ac- 
count of  Abys- 
sinian war  . 

For  bringing  Indian 
Troops  to  Malta  . 


£1,845,000 

678,000 

75,000 


20,000 

748,000 

£3,366,000 


The  actual   expenditure  under 
the   vote   of  £6,000,000  reached 
£6,427,000.     Hansard,  vol.  ccxlii. 
pp.  1304,  1305.     Or,  according  to 
a  later  statement  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  to  £6,125,000.    Ibid., 
vol.  ccxlv.  p.  284. 
2  Original       esti- 
mate,    April 

1878      .        .    £81,020,000 
Supplementary  esti- 
mate   in    August 
1878    .        .        .      84,386,000 
Actual  expenditure .      85,407,000 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  actual  expenditure  of  the  year  exceeded  85,000,000/., 
_  x  '_.  and  exceeded  the  revenue 1  by  more  than  2,000, OOO/. 
1879.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war  the  ex- 
penditure had  never  approached  the  sum  which  it 
had  thus  attained  under  Sir  Stafford's  guardianship  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  whole  amount  which  Sir  Stafford 
had  provided  in  four  successive  Budgets  for  his  new 
Sinking  Fund  was  only  equal  to  the  deficiency  for 
which  imperialism  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  and 
irresolute  control  at  the  Exchequer  were  responsible ; 2 
and,  notwithstanding  the  special  step  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  taken  to  reduce  the  debt  of 
the  nation,  the  total  amount  of  the  National  Debt  on 
the  31st  of  March  1879  stood  at  almost  the  precise 
figures  at  which  Sir  Stafford  had  found  it  five  years 
before. 

|he  Bad  as  the  retrospect  was,  the  prospect  was  not 

fUil79.  much  more  satisfactory.  The  revenue  of  1879-80 
was  indeed  placed  at  83,055,000/.,  the  expenditure  at 
only  81,153,000/.  The  surplus  on  paper  therefore 
could  be  reckoned  at  1,900, OOO/.  But  the  expendi- 
ture made  no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  war  in 
South  Africa,  for  the  expenses  of  intervention  in 
Afghanistan,  or  for  the  redemption  of  the  temporary 

1  Actual  expendi-  As  the  deficiency  of  1878-9  was 

ture       .        .    £85,407,000      £2,292,000,  it   followed  that  the 

Actual  revenue        .      83,115,000      whole  sum  provided  by  the  New 

Sinking  Fund  only  exceeded  the 
Deficiency       £2,292,000      deficiency  of    a   single    year   by 

.,  „       „.  ,  .       ,-,      ! about   £17,000.     The   figures   for 

New  Sinking  Fund:  the   N?w  Smking  Fun|  wm  be 

1875-6  .  .  £280,15  found  in  a  convenient  form  in  the 

1876-7  .  .       624,780  statistical  abstracts. 

1877-8  .  .      764,823 

1878-9  .  .      638,876 

£2,308,629 
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debt  which  Mr.  Disraeli's  Eastern  policy  had  in-  CHAP. 
volved.  That  debt  amounted  to  4,750,000/.,1  and  ^_XX'-. 
'  according  to  our  original  plan,'  to  quote  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  own  words,  ought  to  have  been 
discharged  before  the  end  of  1880.2  Sir  Stafford 
coolly  proposed  to  postpone  its  discharge  for  another 
year.  Having  thus  disposed  of  one  portion  of  his 
inconvenient  deficiency,  he  dealt  even  more  sum- 
marily with  the  others.  So  far  as  Afghanistan  was 
concerned,  the  Government  had  already  announced 
its  intention  of  lending  the  Government  of  India 
2,000,000/.  without  charging  them  any  interest  on 
the  loan.  As  the  loan  would  be  repaid  in  annual 
instalments  of  300,OOOZ.,  all  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for  the  interest 
on  the  outstanding  portions  of  it.  The  Government 
in  fact  had  discovered  a  method  for  providing  the 
people  with  the  excitement  of  a  distant  war  without 
requiring  them  to  contribute  any  appreciable  sum  to 
its  cost.  Yet  if  the  unfortunate  operations  in  Afghani- 
stan, which  were  about  to  lead  to  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamuk,  with  all  its  fatal  consequences,  might  be 
undertaken  with  a  light  heart  and  a  light  purse,  the 
cost  of  warfare  in  South  Africa  could  not  be  thrown 
on  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  owed  us  a  nominal  allegi- 
ance in  the  Transvaal,  or  on  the  British  settlers  who 
had  proved  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  in 
Natal.  But  Sir  Stafford  thought  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  had  already  been  spent,  his  so-called 
surplus  of  1,900,000/.  would  'be  sufficient  to  meet  the 

1  £2,750,000  had  been  borrowed      vol.  ccxlv.  p.  287. 
in     1878,     and     the     remaining          2  Ibid. 
£2,000,000    in    1879.      Hansard, 
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CHAP,     charge,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  falls  upon  us  in 
-_ — .  ' .-  respect  of  the  Zulu  War.' 1 

i  We  are  all  liable  to  error  when  we  prophesy,' 
Vote  of  said  Mr.  Disraeli  on  one  occasion.2  Sir  Stafford 
Zulu  war.  Northcote,  at  any  rate,  was  an  example  in  1879  of 
the  truth  of  his  chief's  apothegm.  In  April  he 
had  regarded  his  so-called  surplus  of  1,900,000/.  as 
ample  for  all  the  requirements.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Session  he  was  asking  for  a  vote  of  credit  of 
3,000,000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  which  he 
was  supplementing  in  March  1880  with  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  1,225,200/.  A  miserable  war, 
undertaken  without  forethought,  conducted  without 
credit,  concluded  without  honour,  had,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, cost  the  country  from  first  to  last  5,138,000/.3 
People  were  beginning  to  ask  one  another  whether 
the  great  advantage  of  being  governed  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  worth  the  price  it  was  costing. 

And  people  were  not  merely  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  a  Government  which  had  narrowly  escaped  from 

1  The  Budget  forecast  for  1879-80  was  as  follows : — 

Expenditure. 

Debt ....  £28,000,000 
Temporary  Debt  and 

Consolidated  Fund  2,620,000 
Army1  .  .  .  15,645,700 
Home  Charges,  Indian 

Army 
Navy 

Civil  Service 
Post  Office 
Telegraphs 
Packets 
Collection  of  Revenue 


He 

Customs    . 

venue 

. 
£20,000,000 

Excise 

27,270,000 

Stamps 

10,780,000 

Assessed  Taxes 

2,700,000 

Income  Tax 

9,250,000 

Post  Office 

6,250,000 

Telegraphs 

1,340,000 

Crown  Lands 

390,000 

Suez   Canal    Shares' 

Interest.         .         .       1,175,000 

Miscellaneous  Revenue    3,900,000 

£83,055,000 

1,100,000 
10,586,894 
15,084,851 

3,368,825 

1,115,195 
766,725 

2,865,383 


£81,153,573 


Hansard,  vol.  ccxlv.  p.  287. 


2  Collected  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

3  Hansard,  vol.  ccli.  p.  819. 
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war  in  Europe,  and  which  had  undertaken  two  un-     CHAP. 

•                              •                                              xx 
popular  wars  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the  time  was   _ rl . 

rapidly  approaching  when  they  would  be  given  an  1879. 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  their  judgment  upon  it. 
The  Parliament  of  1874  had  survived  its  sixth 
session,  and  since  the  dissolution  of  1865  no  Parlia- 
ment had  entered  on  its  seventh  session.  In  no 
circumstances,  therefore,  could  the  old  House  retain 
its  existence  much  longer.  Its  final  dissolution  might 
be  expected  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
torrent  of  vehement  rhetoric — to  which  more  de- 
tailed reference  will  immediately  be  made — was 
already  asking  the  country  to  decide  between  the 
practices  of  the  Ministers  and  his  own  ideas  of  the 
principles  on  which  government  should  be  founded.1 
Some  chance  elections,  resulting  in  Ministerial  victories 
at  Southwark  and  Liverpool,  were  doing  the  Cabinet 
the  disservice  of  suggesting  that  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  had  not  yet  turned  against  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  colleagues.  The  Ministry  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  wiser  to  put  its  fate  '  to  the  touch ' 
without  further  delay ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  authorised  to  announce 
that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  before  Easter.2 

Sensational  finance  can  rarely  be  expected  on  the  Decline  in 
eve  of   a  dissolution.      Sir    Stafford,  it  may  be  as-  trade^ 
sumed,  was  only  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
imposing  new  and  unpopular  taxation.     The  times,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  bad  enough.     In  1869,  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  premiership,  the    total 
value  of  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to  532,000,000/. ; 
in  1874,  the  year  in  which   he   left    office,    it   had 

1  See  the  fine  passage  in  Mor-       pp.  594-96. 
ley's   Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.          2  Hansard,  vol.  ccli.  p.  557. 
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CHAP,  increased  to  667,000,000/. ;  in  1879  it  had  fallen  to 
J^_  611,000,000/.  But  if  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
*•  was  in  sorry  case,  its  chief  domestic  industry  was  in 
distressful  circumstances.  The  years  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  held  office  had  been  years  of  sunshine. 
The  years  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  governed  the 
country  were  years  of  rainfall.  The  crops  failed.  In 
the  olden  time,  before  the  days  of  Free  Trade,  the 
failure  of  the  crops  usually  led  to  a  rise  in  prices, 
which  may  possibly  have  assisted  the  farmer,  but 
which  inflicted  the  miseries  of  dearth  on  an  entire 
people.  In  the  later  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  price  of  corn  no  longer  depended  on  the  harvest 
at  home  ;  and  the  farmers  were  not  necessarily  com- 
pensated for  its  failure  by  a  rise  in  prices.  It  was  cal- 
culated by  a  competent  statistician,  Mr.  GifFen,  that 
the  average  price  of  agricultural  produce  was  one- 
third  lower  in  1877-79  than  in  1867-69.1  Every 
class  connected  with  agriculture — and  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  largely 
dependent  on  the  agricultural  classes — was  suddenly 
confronted  with  severe  distress. 

The  distress  which  fell  on  the  agricultural  classes 
was  the  heavier  to  bear  because  it  was  unexpected, 
its  causes.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
everything  had  gone  well  with  them.  The  landlords 
were  able  to  increase  their  rents,  the  farmers  their 
profits,  the  labourers  their  wages.2  No  one  seemed 
to  anticipate  that  the  whole  conditions  of  agriculture 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  January  freely  availed  myself  of  the  know- 

1883,  p.  140.    I  endeavoured  many  ledge   thus  acquired,  and  of   the 

years  ago  in  this  article  to  state  facts  produced  in   this  article  in 

the   conclusions   derived   from    a  writing  the  paragraphs  in  the  text, 

careful  analysis  of  the  voluminous  2  The     strike    of     agricultural 

Report  of  the  Agricultural  Com-  labourers,  organised  by  Mr.  Arch, 

missioners  of   1879,  and   I   have  which    I    hope   to   deal   with   in 
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were   about   to   be   altered.      Yet   two   things   had     CHAP. 

xx 
already  occurred  which  were  destined  to  shake  agri-  - — r- — • 

•  •  •  1880 

cultural   prosperity   in   England   to   its   foundation. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  close  of  civil  war  in 
America ;  the  second  of  them  the  rapid  extension  of 
steam  in  the  commercial  marine. 

The  energy  which  carries  a  country  into  success 
throughout  a  great  war  almost  always  finds  scope 
— after  peace  is  declared — in  other  directions.  In 
the  United  States,  after  1865,  it  was  largely  applied 
to  the  development  of  the  vast  undeveloped  area  of 
the  Western  States.  The  production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  292,000,000  bushels  in  1875 
to  448,000,000  bushels  in  1879.  But  simultaneously 
with  this  vastly  increased  production,  the  improve-  import  of 
ment  of  locomotion  in  America  and  the  rapid  exten-  ^oJifthe 
sion  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  enabled  this  vast  PS!?? 

States. 

addition  to  the  world's  supply  of  food  to  be  exported 
at  no  appreciable  cost.  Some  17,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  had  been  exported  in  1869  ;  some  122,000,000 
were  exported  in  1879.  'Influenced  by  this  vast 
supply,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  to  38s.  per  quarter,  the  lowest  price  to  which  it 
had  fallen  for  nearly  thirty  years.'  The  worst  harvest 
which  the  farmer  had  experienced  for  many  years 
was  accompanied  by  the  lowest  prices  which  the 
actual  generation  of  farmers  had  ever  known.  The 
revolution  which  was  taking  place  may  be  described 
in  another  way.  In  every  year  from  1869  to  1879, 
'  about  100,000  fewer  acres  were  sown  with  wheat 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  1,500,000  more 
acres  were  sown  with  wheat  in  the  United  States.' l 

another  chapter,  occurred  in  1874  ;      conclusions,  reproduced  by  me  in 
and  cf.  as  to  the  rise  in  rent  and      Edin.  Bev.,  Jan.  1883,  p.  141. 
the  rate  of  wages  Sir  R.  Giflfen's          1  Ibid.,  Jan.  1883,  p.  143. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

~1880T 


Thus  a  rapid  contraction  of  foreign  trade  was 
followed  or  accompanied  by  a  rapid  depression  in 
the  value  of  our  chief  domestic  industry.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  of  this  country,  before  1879,  was 
estimated  by  competent  authority  to  be  worth 
260,000,000^.  Of  this  sum  it  was  further  computed 
that  138,000,000^.  was  absorbed  by  labour,  manure, 
and  other  expenses.  The  balance  of  122,000,000/. 
had  been  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
former  appropriating  70,000,000/.  as  rent,  the  latter 
retaining  the  remaining  52,000,OOOZ.  as  profit. 
The  bad  harvest  and  diminished  prices  of  1879 
lowered  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  by 
42,000,OOOJ.,  and  two  thirds  of  the  loss  fell  on 
the  tenants,  the  remaining  third  on  the  landlords. 
The  country  gentlemen  of  England  found  their  rents 
reduced  from  70,000,000^.  to  56,000,000/.  a  year  ; 
their  tenantry  simultaneously  were  confronted  with  a 
shrinkage  of  profits  from  52,000,000/.  to  24,000,000^ 

The  effect  of  contraction  in  trade  and  depression 
in  agriculture  was  very  notable.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  burden  the  pages  of  history  with  many  figures. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to  give  three  in- 
stances of  what  occurred.  The  consumption  of  spirits 
in  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  0'98  gallons  per 
head  in  1869  to  1*27  gallons  in  1874 ;  it  fell  to 
I'll  gallons  in  1879.  The  number  of  marriages  in 
England  and  Wales  rose  from  176,000  in  1869  to 
202,000  in  1874;  it  fell  to  182,000  in  1879.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  fell  from 
15,000  in  1869  to  about  12,000  in  1874  ;  it  rose  to 
about  13,000  in  1879.  The  people  in  1879  could 


1  The   figures  on  which   these      found  in  detail  in  the  article  to 
assertions   are  hazarded  will  be      which  I  have  already  referred. 
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afford  neither  to  drink  nor  to  marry  as  they  had  drunk     CHAP. 
and  married  in  1874.    But  universal  distress  was  again 
increasing  the  roll  of  criminals  in  the  country. 

Distress  naturally  made  its  mark  on  the  revenue.  Effects 
The  merry  days  when  it  had  advanced  by  leaps  revenue 
and  bounds  had  gone,  and  gone  perhaps  for  ever; 
and  though  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote,  in  1879,  had  esti- 
mated his  receipts  with  caution,  the  results  had 
failed  to  reach  his  modest  anticipations.  In  April 
1879  he  had  expected  S3,000,000/. ;  in  March  1880 
he  confessed  that  he  would  probably  only  receive 
81,000,000/.  The  happy  fortune  which  had  tem- 
porarily closed  hostilities  in  South  Africa,  and  had 
spread  a  veil  over  a  disastrous  future,  enabled  him 
to  reduce  his  estimated  expenditure  to  81,436,000^. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  rely  on  a  revenue 
of  81,560,000/.  He  thus  established,  in  his  own 
words,  an  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. He  had  not  anything  to  offer  the  electors,  but 
he  was  at  any  rate  imposing  no  fresh  taxation  on  the 
country.1 

1  The  Budget  figures  for  1880-81  were  as  follows : 


Revenue. 
Customs  . 
Excise 
Stamps    . 
Assessed  Taxes 
Income  Tax 
Post  Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown  Lands 
Suez    Canal  Shares 
and  Miscellaneous 


£19,300,000 
26,140,000 
11,100,000 
2,760,000 
9,000,000 
6,400,000 
1,420,000 
390,000 

5,050,000 


Expenditure. 

Debt,  Permanent     .    £28,000,000 

Other  Debt  and  Con- 
solidated Fund  2,757,478 

Army       .         .  15,541,300 

Home  Charges,  In 
dian  Army 

Navy 

Civil  Service 

Post  Office 

Telegraphs 


Packet  Service 
Collection    of     Re- 
venue . 


1,100,000 
10,492,935 
15,436,432 
3,420,404 
1,210,736 
710,468 


£81,560,000 


2,816,709 
£81,486,462 


Hansard,  vol.  ccli.  p.  823,  and  Ann.  Reg.  1880,  Hist.,  p.  38. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  hoped  to  obtain  an  additional 
£700,000  from  the  effects  of  a  Bill— the  Probate  and  Administration 
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CHAP. 
XX. 

18807 

Six  years 
of  Con- 
servative 
finance. 


Imperial- 
ism. 


The  financial  history  of  England,  during  the 
years  in  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  occupied  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  is  melancholy 
reading.  He  acceded  to  office  at  a  time  when  the 
resolute  control  of  an  economical  Ministry  had 
contrived  to  prevent  any  serious  addition  to  the 
national  expenditure,  and  had  amassed  a  surplus 
available  for  large  financial  reforms.  He  left  it 
six  years  afterwards  with  an  expenditure  greatly 
increased,  and  with  a  revenue  barely  adequate  for 
the  demands  on  it.  His  predecessor  had  enabled 
him  to  reduce  the  income-tax  to  2d.  in  the  pound ; 
his  own  necessities  compelled  him  to  increase  it 
to  5d. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  increased  expenditure  some 
portion  was  due  to  the  relief  afforded  to  the  rates, 
and  some  other  portion  to  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  But  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  doles  which  had  been  meted  out  to  the 
ratepayers  had  not  had  more  effect  in  encouraging 
extravagance  in  administration  than  in  relieving  the 
rates,  while  it  was  certain  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  New  Sinking  Fund  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  debt  of  the  nation. 

Finance,  or  the  burden  of  increased  taxation,  had 
added  to  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  it  did  not  require  the  five-penny  income- 
tax  to  seal  the  fate  of  a  discredited  Ministry.  The 
country  in  the  last  few  years  had  received  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  Imperialistic 
policy  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  promulgated. 

Duties  Bill ;  and  with  the  help  of  this  £700,000  and  the  aid  of  the 
new  Sinking  Fund  he  converted  £6,000,000  of  debt  created  through 
the  policy  of  the  Government  into  a  temporary  annuity.  Hansard, 
vol.  ccli.  p.  825. 
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It  had  led  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which  had  advanced  CHAP. 
the  frontier  of  Eussia  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  had  led  — ^ — - 
to  the  profitless  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  the  con- 
ditional guarantee  of  Turkish  Armenia  ;  it  had  done 
nothing  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  prescribed 
at  Berlin  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers  of 
Greece  and  of  Montenegro.  Imperialism  interpreted 
by  Lord  Lytton  had  brought  us  fresh  trouble  in 
Afghanistan.  Imperialism  interpreted  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  added  a  new  and  distressful  page 
to  the  distressful  story  of  South  Africa.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  indeed,  was  again  asserting  that  the 
ineffable  blessings  of  peace  '  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  passive  principle  of  non-interference.  Peace  rests 
on  the  presence,  not  to  say  on  the  ascendency,  of 
England  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.' 1  But  a  senti- 
ment which  might  have  elicited  applause  in  the  days 
of  the  London  Conference  or  the  Geneva  Arbitration 
no  longer  commanded  acceptance.  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  own  policy  had  discredited  Imperialism. 

And   if  faith   in   Lord  Beaconsfield  was  rapidly  Mr.  Giad- 
declining,  faith  in  his  great  rival  was  again  in  the  tSment.6 
ascendant.     Six  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ex- 
perienced a  defeat  which  seemed  almost  irretrievable. 
He  had  reached  the  age  '  at  which  most  of  the  leading 
Commoners    of  the  century   had    terminated    their 
political  career ' ;  it  was  no  secret  that  he  was  anxious 

1  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  called  be    accepted    in    a    liberal    and 

to  account  for  his  phrase  by  Lord  generous  spirit '  (ibid.,  p.  1000), 

Granville    (Hansard,    vol.     ccli.  an  explanation  which  will  hardly 

p.  091),  and  he  was  compelled  to  satisfy    etymologists,   but   which 

explain   that  by  ascendency   '  he  took  the  sting  out  of  the  author's 

did  not  mean  supremacy  ;  that  the  sentence.    It  may  be  worth  while 

word   ascendency   is    one   which  adding  that  on  the  same  occasion 

involves   important   moral   attri-  Lord     Beaconsfield     turned    his 

butes,    and    is    not    a    word    of  word  '  presence  '  into  '  influence, 
offence,  but  one  which  will  always 
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CHAP,     to  make  the  retirement  of  the  Ministry  the  occasion 
xx 
— ^ — •  of  his  own.1     His  frequent  absence  from  the  House 

30>  during  the  session  of  1874,  the  formal  selection  of 
Lord  Hartington  as  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Commons2  in  the  commencement  of  1875,  seemed 
to  ratify  and  confirm  his  decision.  His  friends  knew 
that  he  was  expressing  a  distaste  for  political  life  in 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  Parliament.3  The  public  saw 
that  he  was  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  a  contro- 
versy on  the  Vatican  decrees,  which  were  as  remote 
as  Homer  from  British  politics.  If  he  had  not  passed 
the  Eubicon  which  divided  office  from  retirement, 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  sold  his  London  house.4  With 
occasional  visits  to  Westminster,  he  was  living  '  even 
and  industrious  days  at  Hawarden,  felling  trees, 
working  at  Greek  mythology  and  ethnology,  delight- 
ing in  the  woods  and  glades  of  the  park  and  in  the 
tranquillity  of  his  Temple  of  Peace.' 5  Above  all,  the 
days  were  rolling  on.  Every  day  that  passed  was 
apparently  separating  him  by  an  ever-increasing 
interval  from  the  contests  in  which  men  delight  in 
their  youth  or  in  their  maturity,  but  from  which 
they  shrink  in  their  age. 

But  the  old  hunter  who  hears  the  whimper  of  the 
pack,  the  old  war  horse  who  '  smelleth  the  battle  afar 
off,'  cannot  remain  in  quiet  ease  in  his  paddock. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  shown  in  1874  that  a  compara- 
tively harmless  measure  for  abolishing  patronage  in 
the  Scotch  Church  and  a  wholly  inefficient  attempt 
to  enforce  discipline  in  the  English  Church  could 

1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  3  See  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Glad- 

vol.  ii.  p.  498.  stone  in  Morley's  Life  of  Glad- 

J  For  all   this   see  Lord   Fitz-  stone,  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 

maurice1 's  Life  of  Lord  Qranville,  4  Ibid.,  p.  522. 

vol.  ii.  p.  145.  5  Ibid.,  p.  525. 
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rouse  him  from  his  retirement,  and  force  him  into     CHAP. 

xx 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle.     He  had  shown  in  1876   — -^^ 

i  ftsft 
that  the  atrocious  misgovernment  of  Turkey  could 

infuse  into  him  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  Crusaders. 
His  rhetoric  had  roused  the  conscience  of  the  nation ; 
his  arguments  had  saved  it  from  the  reproach  of  war 
for  the  defence  of  misrule.  His  advice  had  been 
justified  at  Berlin.  For  if  the  hand  that  signed  the 
treaty  was  the  hand  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  policy  which 
saved  Bulgaria  from  the  Turk  was  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

It   was   not  only  the  policy  of  the  Government  His 
towards  Turkey  which  was  raising  the  severe  indig- 
nation  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  overflowing. 

ment. 

Their  neglect  of  legislation  at  home,  their  'mis- 
chievous '  additions  to  taxation  and  expenditure, 
their  '  needless  wars,  unprofitable  extensions  of  the 
Empire,  and  unwise  engagements  ' 1  were  kindling  his 
wrath.  Six  years  before,  the  weight  of  accumulating 
years  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  political 
arena,  and  deeply  to  desire  an  interval  between 
Parliament  and  the  grave.  Neither  the  recollection 
of  the  laborious  efforts  which  had  oppressed  him  in 
1874  nor  '  the  menace  of  the  shade  '  had  any  effect  in 
damping  his  ardour  in  1880.  He  was  determined  that 
the  country  should  condemn  and  reverse  the  policy  of 
the  last  few  years.  And  he  instinctively  felt  that  he  was 
the  man  who  could  obtain  its  reversal  and  condemnation. 

Greenwich    was    hardly    a   suitable    seat    for    a  He  is 
man   of  Mr.    Gladstone's    temperament.     Though   it 
had   received   him   in  1868,  and  returned   him   by  J^T 

'  J    lothian. 

a  reduced  majority  in  1874,  he  had  never  been 
in  touch  with  the  somewhat  narrow  views  of  a 

1  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 
VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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CHAP,     metropolitan    constituency.     In    1878    'he   formally 

v_ . .  declined  an  invitation  from  the  Liberals '  of  Green- 

'  wich  again  to  contest  that  constituency.  '  At  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  might 
have  a  safe  seat  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  without  a 
contest.'  But  a  safe  seat  without  a  contest  was  the 
one  thing  which  it  was  undesirable  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  temperament  should  secure.  And  in 
January  1879  'it  was  resolved  by  the  Liberal  committee 
of  Midlothian  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  invited  to 
contest  the  metropolitan  constituency  of  Scotland.' 
Midlothian  had  been  for  years  a  Tory  seat,  and  its 
representative,  Lord  Dalkeith,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
powerful  of  Scottish  noblemen.  The  contest  was 
certain  to  be  fierce,  and  Mr.  Adam,  the  Scotch  Whip, 
only  ventured  on  anticipating  a  majority  of  200. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  himself  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
before  him.  The  struggle,  so  he  told  Lord  Granville, 
'  will  be  a  tooth-and-nail  affair.' * 
The  Mid-  The  commencement  of  that  struggle  has  been  told 

lothian  .  i       • 

campaign,  by  a  writer  whose  words  cannot  be  improved,  and  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  be  pardonably  purloined.  It  was 
on  the  24th  of  November  that  Mr.  Gladstone  quitted 
Liverpool  for  Edinburgh.  The  journey  was  a  trium- 
phal procession.  '  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen 
before  in  England.  ...  On  this  journey  of  a  bleak 
winter  day,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  countryside  were 
up.  The  stations  where  the  train  stopped  were 
crowded,  thousands  flocked  from  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  to  main  centres  on  the  line  of  route,  and 
even  at  wayside  spots  hundreds  assembled,  merely 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  express  as  it  dashed 

1  Motley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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through.  At  Carlisle  they  presented  addresses,  and  CHAP. 
the  traveller  made  his  first  speech,  declaring  that  .  XX- 
never  before  in  the  eleven  elections  in  which  he  had  1879. 
taken  part  were  the  interests  of  the  country  so  deeply 
at  stake.  He  spoke  again  with  the  same  moral  at 
Hawick.  At  Galashiels  he  found  a  great  multitude 
with  an  address  and  a  gift  of  the  cloth  they  manu- 
factured. With  bare  head  in  the  raw  air,  he  listened 
to  their  address,  and  made  his  speech ;  he  told  them 
that  he  had  come  down  expressly  to  raise  before  the 
people  of  the  country  the  question  in  what  manner 
they  wished  to  be  governed ;  it  was  not  this  measure 
or  that,  it  was  a  system  of  government  to  be  upheld 
or  overthrown.  When  he  reached  Edinburgh  after 
nine  hours  of  it,  the  night  had  fallen  upon  the  most 
picturesque  street  in  all  our  island,  but  its  whole 
length  was  crowded,,  as  it  has  never  been  crowded 
before  or  since,  by  a  dense  multitude,  transported 
with  delight  that  their  hero  was  at  last  among 
them.  .  .  .  All  that  followed  in  a  week  of  meetings 
and  speeches  was  to  match.  People  came  from  the 
Hebrides  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  speak.  Where  there 
were  six  thousand  seats,  the  applications  were  forty 
or  fifty  thousand.  The  weather  was  bitter  and  the 
hills  were  covered  with  snow;  but  this  made  no 
difference  in  cavalcades,  processions,  and  the  rest  of 
the  outdoor  demonstrations.'  An  aristocratic  Minister 
speaking  at  Edinburgh  soon  after  estimated  the 
number  of  words  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
speeches  in  1879  at  85,840,  and  declared  that  such 
performances  were  an  innovation  on  the  Constitution 
and  aggravated  the  evil  tendency  of  democracy.1 
With  much  truer  insight  Lord  Eosebery,  who  pre- 

1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  587-589. 

c  c2 
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CHAP,  sided  over  his  meetings,  said,  '  He  has  passed  through 
• — ^ — -  one  long  series  of  well-ordered  triumphs  from  his 
'  home  in  Wales  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  There 
has  been  no  village  too  small  to  afford  a  crowd  to 
greet  him,  there  has  been  no  cottager  so  humble  that 
he  could  not  afford  a  light  to  put  in  his  window ;  as  he 
passed  mothers  have  brought  their  babes  to  lisp  a 
hurrah ;  old  men  have  crept  forth  from  their  homes 
to  see  him  before  they  died.  There  have  been  no  pre- 
pared ebullitions  of  sympathy ;  there  have  been  no 
calculated  demonstrations.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
has  been  touched.'  1 

Lord  The    effect    of   these   speeches   was   not   merely 

Sn^nd      disastrous  to   the  Ministry;    it  was  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Glad-    the  Liberals  themselves.     For  nearly  five  years  Lord 

stone. 

Hartington  had  been  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as  Lord  Gran- 
ville  had  been  its  actual  leader  in  the  Lords.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone's  progress  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  fiery 
eloquence  were  defining  the  relative  worth  of  names 
and  things.  Lord  Hartington's  speeches  might  com- 
mend him  to  moderate  men  as  a  leader  whose  judg- 
ment was  always  cool  and  whose  opinions  were 
always  clear.  But  Lord  Hartington  could  not  have 
attracted  a  tithe  of  the  crowds  who  were  thronging  to 
hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  speeches,  or  even  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  passing  train.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  to  compare  either  of  the  two  men  with  the 
great  protagonists  in  the  second  book  of  'Paradise 
Lost.'  But  it  is  true  that  Lord  Hartington,  like  Belial, 
'  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb,'  was  disposed 
for  '  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sentence  from  first  to  last  was  for  open  war. 

1  Ann.  Beg.  1879,  Hist.,  p.  119. 
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Lord  Harrington  himself  was   conscious   of  the     CHAP. 

XX 

embarrassment  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  reappearance  •—  -  ^  —  - 

1  RRO 

was  causing.     He  saw  that  he  could  not  pretend  to 
lead   when    Mr.  Gladstone   had   emerged   from   his  tington 
retirement.     He   proposed   to  suggest  to  Mr.  Glad-  that°Mr! 
stone   that   he   should    resume   the   leadership,   and  Gladstone 

.          .  .  ,_       should 

to  make  the  suggestion   m  such   a    way  that    Mr.  resume 

1        A 

Gladstone  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  it  or  bear  8^pel> 
the  responsibility  of  leaving  his  party  without  guid- 
ance or  direction.  But  this  wise  suggestion  did  not 
commend  itself  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  men 
in  the  party.  Mr.  Forster,  though  he  saw  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  preferred  Lord  Hartington. 
Lord  Granville,  ever  anxious  to  defer  a  troublesome 
decision,  was  in  favour  of  doing  nothing  ;  1  and  when 
Parliament  was  actually  dissolved  Lord  Hartington 
still  remained  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  day  which  followed  the  official  announce-  Lord 
ment  of  the  dissolution  Lord  Beaconsfield  published  in  field's 


the  press  a  political  manifesto  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Maryborough,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  of  Marl- 
Ireland.  In  this  manifesto  Lord  Beaconsfield  appealed 
for  support  on  the  double  ground  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  could  alone  be  trusted  to  maintain  the 
union  with  Ireland  and  to  assert  the  power  of  England. 
According  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  danger,  greater 
than  pestilence  or  famine,  was  distracting  Ireland. 
A  portion  of  its  population  was  attempting  to  sever 
the  constitutional  tie  which  united  it  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Liberal  party,  'having  attempted,  and  failed,  to 
enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition, 

1  See    the    correspondence   in  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  Life  of  Lord 
Granville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181-188. 
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CHAP,     might  perhaps  now  recognise  in  the  disintegration 
- — ^ — -  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  mode  which  would  not  only 
30*     accomplish  but  precipitate  their  purpose.'    Even  men 
disposed  to  support  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  these  sonorous  and  empty  phrases. 
Mr.  Gladstone  brushed  them  aside  in  a  few  decisive 
sentences : — 

Mr.  Glad-  '  Those  who  endangered  the  Union  with  Ireland 
reply.8  were  the  party  that  maintained  there  an  alien 
Church,  an  unjust  land  law,  and  franchises  in- 
ferior- to  our  own;  and  the  true  supporters  of  the 
Union  are  those  who  firmly  uphold  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament,  but  who  exercise  that 
authority  to  bind  the  three  nations  by  the  indis- 
soluble tie  of  liberal  and  equal  laws.  As  to  the 
colonies,  Liberal  administration  set  free  their  trade 
with  all  the  world,  gave  them  popular  and  respon- 
sible government,  undertook  to  defend  Canada  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Empire,  and  organised  the 
great  scheme  for  uniting  the  several  settlements  of 
British  North  America  into  one  Dominion  ;  to  which, 
when  we  quitted  office  in  1866,  it  only  remained  for 
our  successors  to  ask  the  ready  assent  of  Parliament. 
It  is  by  these  measures  that  the  colonies  have  been 
bound  in  affection  to  the  Empire ;  and  the  authors 
of  them  can  afford  to  smile  at  baseless  insinuations. 
Gentlemen,  the  true  purpose  of  these  terrifying 
insinuations  is  to  hide  from  view  the  acts  of  the 
Ministry,  and  their  effect  upon  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  country.' 1 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  any  rate,  was  determined  that 
the   misdeeds  of  the  Tory  Ministry   should  not   be 

1  Ann   Beg.,  1880,  Hist.,  p.  34  ;  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii. 
p.  606. 
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hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  electors.     On  the  morn-     CHAP. 

•          xx 
ing  of  the  16th  March  he  entered   on   a  campaign  - — ,J — - 

which    was    one    continuous    progress    to   victory.  • 

'  Hundreds  of  people  grew  to  thousands  long  before  His  second 
his  train  left  King's  Cross.'  At  Grantham,  at  York, 
at  Newcastle,  where  the  train  successively  stopped, 
he  made  little  addresses,  afterwards  described  as  a 
sort  of  table  of  contents  of  the  more  elaborate 
speeches  to  be  delivered  in  Midlothian  itself.  As 
he  crossed  the  Tweed  the  fervour  did  not  cool,  and 
when  at  last  he  reached  Edinburgh  he  encountered 
a  scene  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  which  had  met 
him  four  months  before.1  The  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  excited  by  his  powers  communicated 
itself  to  the  entire  people.  It  was  noticed  afterwards 
that  at  every  place  where  he  spoke  the  supporters  of 
the  Conservative  Ministry  were  defeated.  But  the 
magic  of  his  presence  exerted  itself  far  beyond  the 
range  of  his  voice  and  the  fire  of  his  glance.  Other 
men,  no  doubt,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House 
contributed  to  the  result.  If  Mr.  Gladstone's  figure 
had  not  commanded  every  eye,  Lord  Hartington's 
exertions  would  have  won  general  approval.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  great  struggle  of  1880  was 
that  the  people  were  rallying  under  one  champion, 
and  pronouncing  their  verdict  on  one  subject. 
'  We  have  none  of  the  forms  of  a  judicial  trial.  Mr.  Glad- 

stone's 

There  are  no  Peers  in  Westminster  Hall,  there  are  no  closing 
judges  on  the  woolsack.    But  .  .  .  it  is  a  grander  and  words- 
a  more  august  spectacle  than  was  ever  exhibited  either 
in  Westminster  Hall  or  in  the  House  of  Lords.    For  a 
nation,  called  to  undertake  a  great  and  responsible 
duty,  has  found  its  interests  mismanaged,  its  honour 

1  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 
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CHAP,     tarnished,  its  strength  burdened  and  weakened  by 

>_xx'  _-  needless,  mischievous,  unauthorised,  and  unprofitable 

1880.     engagements,  and  it  has  resolved  that  this  state  of 

things  shall  cease,  and  that  right  and  justice  shall  be 

done.' 

General  Strange  to  state,  while  one  man  was  rousing  an 

Election  entire  nation,  the  men  who  should  have  known  had 
no  idea  of  the  influence  which  he  was  exercising. 
The  '  Times '  steadily  refused  to  believe  that  there 
was  '  any  feeling  in  the  country  at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  strength  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  language.' l 
With  rare  exceptions,  neither  the  statesmen  opposed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  the  followers  who  supported 
him  had  the  faintest  conception  of  the  impending 
catastrophe.  Yet  the  country  was  about  to  speak 
with  a  voice  which  was  to  be  audible  in  every  town 
and  village,  from  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  Land's  End. 
At  one  sweep  it  was  to  turn  a  Parliament  of  351 
Conservatives  and  250  Liberals  into  a  Parliament  of 
349  Liberals  and  243  Conservatives.2  Never  before 
had  it  spoken  as  it  was  speaking  in  1880.  Not  in 
1841,  when  it  had  swept  away  Lord  Melbourne  ;  not 
in  1857,  when  it  had  confirmed  Lord  Palmerston  in 
power ;  not  even  in  1868,  when  it  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Disraeli,  had  the  country's  verdict  been  so  clear 
as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Never  since  the  general 
election  of  1833  had  Conservatism  suffered  so  crushing 
a  defeat.  Another  quarter  of  a  century  was  to  pass 
before  it  was  again  to  encounter  so  fatal  a  disaster. 

Additional  interest  attached  to  the  contest  from 
the  personal  issue  involved  in  it.     On  the  one  side 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1880,  Hist.,  p.  47.       inent  of  1874,  and  sixty  in  the 

2  In  addition  there  were  fifty-      Parliament  of  1 880. 
one  Home  Rulers  in  the  Parlia- 
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Lord  Beaconsfield's  supporters  undoubtedly  claimed     CHAP. 
that  he  had  redeemed  Great  Britain  from  the  reproach   — ^ — - 

1  ftftO 

of  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy  which  had  discredited 
the  country  abroad,  and  had  made  the  people  dis-  The 
satisfied  at  home.     On  the  other  side,  it  was  asserted  theTwo° 
that   the  Imperialism  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  P"4168- 
endeavoured  to  cherish  had  ended  in  failure.     The 
betrayal  of  Denmark  in  1864 ;  the  London  Confer- 
ence of  1871 ;  the  surrender  at  Geneva,  may  have 
been  humiliating  episodes  in  our  history.     But  they 
were  at  any  rate  free  from  the  embarrassments  which 
had  followed  a  policy  of  Imperialism  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa. 

The  people  were  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the  Causes  of 
trumpet  tones  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aroused  their  consfieid's 
conscience.  They  were  already  ashamed  of  the  faU< 
sorry  part  which  their  representatives  had  played. 
A  great  opportunity  of  effecting  improvement  in 
the  government  of  Turkey  had  been  lost  through 
jealousy  of  Eussia.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England 
had  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  massacre 
and  misrule.  He  had  not  arrested  the  advance  of 
Eussia  ;  he  had  failed  to  cancel  the  leading  stipulations 
on  which  Eussia  had  insisted.  But  he  had  incurred 
the  reproaches  of  honest  men  by  his  annexation  of 
Cyprus ;  and  he  had  sown  the  seeds  of  later  trouble 
by  a  useless  guarantee.  Men  were  openly  saying 
that,  afraid  to  attack  Eussia  in  Europe,  he  was  assail- 
ing her  through  a  second-rate  power  in  Afghanistan. 
And  the  strange  difficulty  into  which,  in  defiance 
of  warning,  we  had  drifted  in  Afghanistan  was  ren- 
dered doubly  dangerous  from  the  vast  and  incon- 
siderate policy  on  which  we  had  embarked  in  South 
Africa. 
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XX. 

"18807 


To  a  nation,  dimly  conscious  that  it  had  gained 
little  honour,  that  it  had  sustained  discredit,  and  that 
it  had  incurred  unprofitable  expenses,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appeal  came  in  tones  of  thunder.  The  art  of  govern- 
ment— according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield — was  to  wave 
the  Union  Jack  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or,  as  he 
would  himself  have  put  it,  to  give  England  ascen- 
dency in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Europe.  The  art 
of  government,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  language,  was  to 
do  what  was  right ;  to  eschew  evil  and  do  good ;  to 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  The  world,  perhaps,  will 
never  rise  to  the  high  ideals  which  animated  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian  campaign.  But  the 
British  people  in  1880  had  been  so  alienated  by  the 
worst  features  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  that 
they  had  almost  convinced  themselves  that  they 
were  prepared  for  worthier  and  better  things. 

And  here,  in  the  words  of  a  far  greater  historian, 
I  will  make  an  end.  I  doubt  whether  the  time  has 
come  to  tell  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  quarter 
of  a  century  that  followed  1880.  I  know  that  I 
have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  strength  to  tell  it.  So 
'  here  will  I  make  an  end.  And  if  I  have  done  well 
and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired ; 
but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could 
attain  to.' 


\N.  B. — It  was  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  intention  to  include  in  this 
volume  a  chapter  on  the  events  and  transactions  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  Zulu  War,  and  the  campaigns  in  Afghanistan 
during  the  years  1878-81.  He  purposed  also  to  review  in  a  separate 
chapter  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  successful  efforts 
made  by  their  leaders  to  enforce  their  claims  and  improve  their 
position.  But  tliese  parts  of  his  plan  he  did  not,  unhappily,  live  to 
carry  out ;  and  '  The  History  of  Twenty-Five  Years  '  has  so  far 
been  left  by  him  incomplete. — A.  C.  L.~\ 
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111-12 ;  his  messages  to  Lord 
Salisbury  and  to  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  124-6  ;  signs  Prince 


Gortschakoffs  protocol,  132-3  ; 
sends  Mr.  Layard  to  Constan- 
tinople, 134 ;  his  lecture  to 
Russia,  140-1  ;  weakness  of  his 
arguments,  141-2 ;  his  warning 
as  to  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Russia,  147  ;  his 
negotiations  with  Russia,  147-9  ; 
resigns,  and  returns  to  office, 
154  ;  sends  a  detachment  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  156,  157  ; 
claims  that  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute should  be  discussed  at  the 
Berlin  Congress,  160-1  ;  resigns, 
162-3  and  n.  1  ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, iii.  173,  175,288,  289,312, 
iv.  113,  120,  123 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  iii.  212-13  and 
n.  1 

Dillwyn,  Mr.,  iii.  162 

Disraeli,  Benjamin.  See  Beacons - 
field 

Draper,  Professor,  iv.  311 

Drei  Kaiser  Bund,  the,  iv.  71  n.  1, 
75 

Druses,  the,  iv.  34 

Dufferin,  Lord,  iv.  37  ;  appointed 
British  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  Constan- 
tinople, 39-40,  46  ;  his  arrival  at 
Damascus,  42 ;  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
Turks  and  Druses,  44,  46 

Durham,  Lord,  iii.  242 


Ecce  Homo  published,  iv.  269-72 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  repealed, 
iii.  170  n.  2 

Edinburgh,  remedy  adopted  in,  to 
relieve  overcrowding,  iii.  314 

Egypt,  effects  of  British  adminis- 
tration in,  iv.  93 

Elgin,  Lord,  iii.  58 

Eliot,  George,  translates  the  Leben 
Jesu,  iv.  269 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  iv.  3  and  n.  1 

Elliot,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  con- 
dition of  Turkey,  iv.  10-11 

Elliot,  Sir  Henry,  iv.  11,  63,  71,  75, 
77,  99,  103,  113,  119-20,  122, 
124,  134 

Endowed  schools :  report  of  Com- 
mission of  1867  on,  iii.  292 ; 
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Commission  of  1869  for  dealing 
with,  292-3,  294,  n.  1  ;  Lord 
Sandon's  Bill,  293-9,  294  n.  1  ; 
difficulties  with  regard  to  de- 
nominational question,  294-8, 
296  n.  1,  297  n.  1 

English  Church  Union,  first  meeting 
of,  iv.  282-3 

Englishman,  The,  iii.  319 

Enraght,  Rev.  — ,  iv.  306 

Epping  Forest,  controversy  as  to 
enclosures  of,  iii.  188,  189  and 
n.  1 

Escott  v.  Mastin,  case  of,  iv.  218 
and  n.  2,  219 

Essays  and  Reviews :  published,  iv. 
243-4  ;  synodical  condemnation 
of,  251-2 

Eugenie,  Empress,  iii.  6  and  n.  3 

Evans,  Sir  G.  de  Lacy,  iii.  177 

Ewelme  Rectory :  appointment  to, 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  iii. 
208-9 ;  Mr.  Harvey  appointed 
to,  210 


FAIDHERBE,  GENERAL,  iii.  72 

Farley,  Mr.,  reports  of,  on  Turkey, 
iv.  7,  10 

Favre,  M.  Jules :  appointed  head 
of  the  administration  in  France 
in  1870,  iii.  6-7  ;  his  circular  to 
the  French  diplomatic  agents,  8  ; 
his  message  through  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  to  Bismarck,  10  ;  his  inter- 
views with  Bismarck,  14-16  ;  his 
message  to  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, 14  ;  appeals  again  to 
Lord  Granville,  17  ;  complains 
to  Bismarck  of  German  cruelty, 
74  ;  his  reluctance  to  leave  Paris, 
79 

Fawcett,  Professor  Henry,  iii.  189, 
222-3,  251  and  TO.  2,  252-4,  258 
and  n.  1,  259,  262,  317 

Fish,  Hamilton  (Secretary  of 
State,  U.S.A.),  iii.  53,  83  n.  2, 
86,  87-88,  91,  94,  103,  106 

Forster,  W.  E.,  iii.  37  and  n.  2,  140, 
143,  154,  155,  224,  225,  274, 
292-3 

Fortescue,  Chichester  (afterwards 
Lord  Carlingford),  iii.  274,  323 

Foster,  Mr.,  iv.  6,  10 


France  :  sympathy  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  the  misfortunes  of,  iii. 

4  ;    condition   of,    in  September 
1870,  6  ;  provisional  Ministry  of 
M.   Favre,   6-26  ;  difficulties  of, 
increasing,  19  ;  sympathy  aroused 
by  threatened  bombardment  of 
Paris,  20-22  ;  riots  in  Paris,  23  ; 
question    of    revictualling    Paris 
during  the  armistice,  24-5  ;  ex- 
cluded from   the   Conference  of 
London,  71-2,  78,  79  n.  1,  2  and 

5  ;  condition  of,  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  72-3  ;  conclusion  of 
armistice,     74-5  ;    election    and 
meeting  of  assembly,  75-6  ;  terms 
of  peace,  77  and  n.  1,  78  and  n. 
2  ;  disapproves  of  the  annexation 
of  Cyprus  by  England,  iv.  181 

Freeman,  Mr.,  iv.  16-17,  119 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  iv.  383 
Froude,  Mr.,  iv.  212 
Fuad  Pacha,  iv.  7,  41-2,  54,  57 


GAMBETTA,  M.,  iii.  7,  19,  72  and  n.  1 

Garibaldi,  General,  iv.  56,  60,  62 

Gannet,  the,  iii.  34,  35  n.  1 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart :  a  peace 
Minister,  iii.  3  ;  wishes  to  pro- 
test against  the  transfer  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany^ 
17  ;  on  the  United  States  claim, 
56  and  n.  2,  100,  105  ;  outraged 
by  the  form  of  the  Russian  claim, 
64  ;  on  the  Conference  to  consider 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea, 
67-8  ;  his  speech  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet,  85  ;  Joint  Com- 
mission to  settle  the  United 
States'  claims  suggested  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  89-90  ;  wis- 
dom of  his  policy  with  regard 
to  the  United  States'  claim, 
113-14  ;  events  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  unfavourable  to  the 
Ministry,  116  ;  called  to  resign 
by  his  Greenwich  electors,  117  ; 
changes  in  the  Admiralty  Board 
and  in  the  Cabinet,  121-3  and  n. 
1  ;  measures  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  123-5  ;  differs 
from  his  colleagues  on  Irish 
affairs,  127-8  ;  criticism  of  the 
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Government's  action  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  131-2  ;  denounces  pro- 
posed Commission  on  the  Uni- 
versities in  1850,  147  ;  opposes 
abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the 
Universities,  157,  163  ;  gradual 
alteration  of  his  views  with  regard 
to  University  reform,  167  and  n.  3; 
the  two  courses  with  regard  to 
Army  reform  before  the  Govern- 
ment, 178  and  n.  2,  179  ;  action 
adopted  by  Government,  181-3  ; 
Ministry  of  1871  out  of  touch  with 
their  supporters,  186-8  ;  his  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  desire  to 
preserve  Epping  and  the  New 
Forest,  188  ;  measure  for  the 
management  of  Crown  lands, 
189  n.  1  ;  decline  in  his  popu- 
larity, 199-200,  203,  206-13, 
217-18  ;  speech  at  Aberdeen  on 
Home  Rule,  206  ;  appeals  to  the 
electors  of  Greenwich,  207-8  ; 
promotes  Sir  R.  Collier  and 
appoints  Mr.  Harvey  to  Ewelme 
Rectory,  209-11  and  n.  3  ;  his 
feelings  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  of  1872,  218-19  ;  objects 
to  voting  by  ballot,  220  ;  change 
of  attitude  towards  ballot,  225  ; 
promises  another  Licensing  Bill, 
232-4 ;  unpopularity  of  his 
Ministry,  236 ;  defeats  of  the 
Ministry,  239  and  n.  1  ;  decides 
to  consider  Irish  University 
education,  244 ;  his  supposed 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Irish, 
249  and  n.  2  ;  declines  to  consider 
Mr.  Fawcett's  proposals  for 
University  reform,  252  ;  his 
apparent  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct, 253  and  n.  3,  254  ;  proposes 
a  new  university  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  254-9  ;  caricatured  in 
The  Happy  Land,  259  n.  I  ; 
resigns,  260  ;  resumes  office,  261  ; 
condemns  the  Post  Office  scandal, 
268  and  n.  2  ;  on  ministerial 
responsibility,  270 ;  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  270-1  ; 
becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 272  ;  constitutional 
difficulties  caused  by  this  appoint- 
ment, 272-4  ;  his  importance  in 
VOL.  IV, 


the  House  of  Commons,  274-5  ; 
prepares  a  new  Budget,  275  and 
».  1  ;  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
desired  reductions  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  estimates,  276  and 
n.  2  and  3,  277  ;  resolves  on 
dissolution  of  Parliament, 
277-9  ;  announces  dissolution  in 
an  address  to  his  constituents, 
280-1  ;  proposes  to  abolish  the 
income  tax,  281  ;  resigns  office 
without  meeting  Parliament, 
282-3  ;  causes  of  Liberal  defeat  in 
1874,  283-6  ;  desires  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillity, 
300-1,  iv.  383-4  ;  on  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  iv.  27  ;  on  the 
resistance  to  be  offered  to  Russia, 
31  ;  his  withdrawal  from,  and 
return  to,  politics,  104-6  ;  Bul- 
garian Horrors  and  the  Question 
of  the  East,  106-7  ;  his  resolu- 
tions expressing  dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Porte, 
142-4,  155,  220  ;  his  friendship 
with  Archdeacon  Manning  and 
Mr.  Hope  Scott,  226 ;  aids  to 
secure  the  revival  of  Convoca- 
tion, 227  ;  withholds  Dr.  Colenso's 
stipend,  266  ;  reviews  Ecce  Homo 
in  Good  Words,  272  ;  appoints  Dr. 
Temple  Bishop  of  Exeter,  294 ; 
opposes  the  Archbishop's  Bill, 
302  and  n.  3,  303  ;  on  Home  Rule, 
322-3  ;  is  determined  to  main- 
tarn  the  union,  324,  365,  377  ; 
roused  from  his  retirement, 
384-5  ;  his  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment, 385  ;  his  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, 386-8  ;  his  reappearance 
in  politics  embarrasses  Lord 
Hartington,  388 ;  his  reply  to 
Beaconsfield's  manifesto,  390 ; 
his  second  journey  to  Midlothian, 
391,  392,  394 ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, 4,  75,  99,  153-6 

Glasgow,  remedy  adopted  in,  to 
relieve  overcrowding,  iv.  314 

Globe,  The,  iv.  170,  171 

Gorham,  Rev.  — ,  his  views  on  bap- 
tism, iv.  216-18  ;  appeals  to  the 
Primate  and  to  the  Privy  Council, 
217,  219 

Gortschakoff,  Prince,  questions  the 
D  U 
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neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  iii. 
27-8,  33-5,  61,  62,  63,  64; 
formulates  with  Count  Andrassy 
the  Berlin  Note,  iv.  80,  111  ;  his 
despatch  to  the  powers,  129- 
130,  131-2,  140,  141,  145;  his 
correspondence  with  Lord  Derby, 
147,  148,  149,  150  ;  mentioned, 
161 

Goschen,  G.  J.,  his  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests  at 
Oxford,  iii.  163-4 ;  his  Local 
Government  Bill,  185  and  n.  3, 
187  ;  refuses  to  reduce  the  Navy 
Estimates,  276  and  n.  2  and  3, 
277  ;  mentioned,  274,  284 

Gourko,  General,  iv.  136 

•Graham,  Bishop,  iii.  147 

Grant,  General  (President  U.S.A.), 
iii.  51,  53 

Granville,  Lord,  his  agreement  with 
Austria,  Denmark,  and  Italy, 
iii.  5-6 ;  becomes  intermediary 
between  France  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  8-9,  10 ;  M.  Thiers' 
appeal  to,  11  ;  his  reply,  12  and 
n.  1,  13  and  n.  2  ;  his  reply  to  M. 
Thiers'  second  appeal,  18  and 
n.  1  ;  reconsiders  his  policy  of 
non-intervention,  21-2  ;  his  com- 
munication to  the  British  Am- 
bassador concerning  the  Black 
Sea  neutrality,  64-5  ;  his  despatch 
to  Russia,  65  ;  sends  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  to  Prince  Bismarck,  65- 
66 ;  unwisdom  of  this  action, 
68-9 ;  on  the  United  States 
Claims,  102,  103,  106,  275  ;  per- 
suades Russia  to  consent  to  a 
Conference,  iv.  66 ;  otherwise 
mentioned,  140, 143, 171,  388,  389 

Gray,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Capetown), 
selects  Dr.  Colenso  as  Bishop  of 
Natal,  iv.  253  ;  desires  to  con- 
demn Dr.  Colenso's  translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
259 ;  determines  to  try  Dr. 
Colenso  for  heresy,  261  ;  his  loss 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  Colony,  262  ; 
holds  a  trial  of  Dr.  Colenso, 
262-3 ;  his  sentence  annulled 
by  the  Privy  Council,  264  ; 
pronounces  sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  Dr.  Colenso,  265  ; 


his  action  at  the  Pan-Anglican 
Conference,  267-8 

Greece,  assistance  given  by,  to 
Crete,  iv.  55-6,  61-5 

Greenwood,  Mr.,  suggests  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Suez  Canal  shares, 
iv.  91 

Greg,  Mr.,  publishes  The  Creed  of 
Christendom,  iv.  272-5 

Gre"vy,  M.  Jules,  iii.  75 

Grey,  Sir  George,  iii.  163,  248-9 

Grey,  Earl,  iii.  132,  242 

Grey,  Lord  de.     See  Ripon. 

Gurney,  Russell,  iv.  301 

HAINATJLT,  Forest  of,  iii.  189  n.  1 
Halifax,  Lord,  iii.  273-4 
Hampden,  Dr.,  iv.  224  n.  1,  242 
Hands,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Norwich),  iii. 

148 
Happy  Land,  The,  iii.  259  and  n.  1, 

269 
Harcourt,   Sir  William  Vernon,  iii. 

258,  271,  273,  282  n.  1,  iv.  305, 

347 
Hardy,    Gathorne,    iii.    288,    305, 

iv.  301,  305 
Hartington,    Lord,    his    treatment 

of     Irish   affairs,    iii.    127,    128, 

253,  258  n.  1,  265,  274  ;  chosen 

to  lead  the  Liberal  party,  301,  iv. 

89,  139,  154,  348,  352,   384,  388  ; 

his   amendment   to   the   Mutiny 

Bill,   353-4  ;  proposes  that  Mr. 

Gladstone    should    resume    the 

leadership,  389 

Harvey,  General,  iii.  45,  46,  47  n.  4 
Harvey,  Rev.  — ,  iii.  210-11 
Heber,  Bishop,  iv.  201 
Henley,  W.  E.,  quoted,  iv.  312 
Herbert,  Sidney,  iii.  175 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  iii.  148 
Herzegovina:  insurrection  in,  iv.'  18, 

69-70,  72,  74-5,  78-81  ;  ad- 
ministration of,  given  to  Austria, 

173 
Heywood,  Mr.,  advocates  University 

reform,  iii.  145  and  n.  3,  146,  157, 

158 

Hoare,  Mr.,  iii.  91 
Hobart,  Captain,  iv.  65 
Hobart,  Lord,  iv.  6,  10 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,    Prince 

Charles  of,  iv.  29  and  n.  3 
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Holland  "and  Belgium  placed  under 
the  same  sovereign  in  1815,  iv. 
87 

Hook,  Dr.,  iv.  212,  216 

Hop  wood,  Mr.,  proposes  abolition 
of  flogging  in  the  Army,  iv.  347  ; 
his  other  proposals  with  regard  to 
flogging,  348,  349 

Horsman,  Mr.,  on  Gladstone's 
Irish  University  Bill,  iii.  255-6, 
259 

Houghton,  Lord,  iv.  251 

Housing  of  the  working  classes : 
conditions  of  life  in  towns,  iii. 
311  and  n.  1,  312-14  ;  remedies 
adopted  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, 314 ;  attention  of  the 
House  drawn  to  this  subject, 
314-15  ;  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Act,  316-18 

Howley,  Archbishop,  iv.  208 

Hiibner,  Baron,  iv.  28 

Hugessen,  Knatchbull,  iv.  339 

Hume,  Joseph,  iv.  8 

Hunt,  Ward,  proposes  State  pur- 
chase of  telegraphs,  iii.  265  ; 
becomes  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  289  ;  his  '  fleet  on 
paper,'  iv.  360 


IGNATIEPF,  General,  iv.  108,  120. 
122,  131-2,  169 

Income  tax :  suggested  new  method 
of  collection  of,  iii.  196 ;  its 
abolition  declared  possible  by 
Gladstone,  280-1  ;  changes  in, 
iv.  367-8  ;  justification  for  these 
changes,  368-9 

Ireland:  formation  of  Home  Govern- 
ment Association,  iii.  125,  205  ; 
condition  of,  in  1871,  125-6 ; 
Riband  Society  and  disturbances 
in  Westmeath,  126  ;  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed,  128-9  ;  pro- 
visions introduced  by  Bill  of 
1871,  132-3  ;  riot  in  Phoenix 
Park  and  trial  of  Kelly, 
204-5  ;  University  Education  in, 
245-7  ;  remedies  suggested  under 
Lord  Palmerston  for  grievances, 
248-9  ;  scheme  for  a  new  Uni- 
versity, 250-1,  254-9  ;  Mr. 
Fawcett's  proposals  for  the  aboli- 


tion of  tests  in  Dublin  University, 
251  and  ».  2,  252-4  ;  University 
Bill  opposed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  257,  260  n.  1  ; 
abolition  of  tests  carried  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  262 ;  concessions  ex- 
torted from  England  "  too  late," 
iv.  321-2 ;  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  322-4,  325-6 ;  re- 
jection of  Irish  Bills  by  Parlia- 
ment of  1874,  327-8  ;  Irish 
affairs  neglected  in  the  Queen's 
speech  in  1877,  334;  the  Peace 
Preservation  Bill,  329-30 

Ironclads,  construction  of,  iii.  1 18-19 

Itajuba,  Viscount,  iii.  103 

Italy,  reasons  given  by,  for  sub- 
scribing to  the  Berlin  Note, 
iv.  84-5 


JAMES,  Sir  Henry,  iii.  271,  273 
Jeddah,    massacre   at,   iv.    32   and 

n.  3 

Jessel,  Sir  George,  iii.  271,  273 
Jeune,  Master  of  Pembroke,  iii.  1  i8 
Johnson,  Dean,  iii.  148 
Johnson,    Reverdy    (U.S.A.):     at- 
tempts   to    fix    the    San    Juan 
Boundary,  iii.  44,  and  to  settle 
the  Alabama  claims,  48-9  ;  said 
to    have    exceeded    his    instruc- 
tions, 50-1  ;  recalled,  53  ;  makes 
a  final  attempt  to  arrange  the 
matter    of    the    United    States 
claim,  54-5 
Journal  Officiel,  iii.  17 
Jowett,  Dr.,  iii.  153,  iv.  239,  243 
Judicature  Act  (1875),  iii.  302-8 


KEBLE,  Rev.  John :  preaches  on 
national  apostasy,  iv.  190  and 
n.  1  ;  unsuitable  as  a  leader 
of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
213  ;  otherwise  mentioned,  212, 
220,  282 

Kenealy,  Dr.,  iii.  319-20 

Khedive  of  Egypt :  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment of,  iv.  90-1,  95 ; 
applies  to  England  for  assistance 
in  managing  his  finances,  95 

Khoorshed,  Pacha,  iv.  41,  43 

Kimberley,  Lord,  iii.  123  n.,  233 
D  D  2 
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King,  Bryan,  iv.  282 

King's  College,  Cambridge :  in- 
come of,  iii.  135  ;  intentions  of 
the  founder  of,  135  and  n.  3 

Kingsdown,  Lord,  iv.  247 

Kutusoff,  Count,  iii.  27  and  n.  2 


LAUDEKDALE,  Lord,  iv.  360 

Layard,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry), 
iv.  11,  134-5  ;  his  telegrams  to 
the  Cabinet,  151,  152  and  n.  3, 
153,  155,  156 

Leatham,  Mr.,  iii.  222 

Leben  Jesu,  the,  iv.  269 

Lefevre,  Sir  John,  iii.  172 

Liberals  dissatisfied  with  the 
Government  in  1870,  iii.  3 

Licensing  reform  :  consideration  of, 
prior  to  1871,  iii.  229  and  n.  1  ; 
Mr.  Bruce's  Bill,  229-31,  290  ; 
Bill  of  1872,  232-4  ;  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cross,  290-1  and 
n.  1 

Liddell,  Dean,  iii.  148 

Liddell,  Rev.  — ,  becomes  incumbent 
of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
iv.  230,  232,  233 

Liddon,  Canon,  iv.  99,  102 

Loftus,  Lord  A.,  iii.  22,  iv.  115, 
116 

London,  rights  of  City  of,  in  Epping 
Forest,  iii.  189  n.  1 

London  University,  institution  of, 
iii.  144 

Longley,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  his  reply  to  the  addresses 
concerning  Essays  and  Reviews, 
iv.  244,  247  ;  consults  eminent 
legal  men  on  Ritualism,  284 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  iii.  129-30,  187, 
239  n.  1,  264 

Lopes,  Mr.,  iii.  320  and  n.  2 

Lords,  House  of,  proposal  to 
abolish  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the,  iii.  304-7  < 

Lothair  published,  iii.  237 

Lowe,  Robert  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke) :  on  indemnity  to  the 
United  States,  iii.  113  ;  refuses  to 
defend  the  Crown  rights  in  Epping 
Forest,  189  n.  1  ;  unpopularity 
of,  193-4,  274;  his  Budget 


of  1871,  195  and  n.  1,  196-7  ; 
reconstruction  of  his  Budget, 
198-9  and  n.  2  ;  his  Budget  of 
1872,  234,  235  n.  1,  236;  his 
Budget  of  1873,  262-3  and  n.  3  ; 
defends  the  Budget,  264 ;  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Scudamore  of 
unauthorised  expenditure,  267  ; 
transferred  to  Home  Office,  270, 
271  ;  on  the  Queen's  taking  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  iv.  89 
n.  3 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  iii.  268 

Lushington,  Dr.  :  his  judgment 
concerning  ritual,  iv.  232  ;  his 
decision  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Williams,  247 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  237 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  iii.  306 

Lyons,  Lord,  iii.  8,  9,  10,  13,  44,  53, 
54 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  iii.  293 

Lytton,  Earl  of,  iv.  383 


MACCOLL,  Canon,  iv.  99 

Macey,  Mr.  (Secretary  of  State, 
U.S.A.),  iii.  58 

McGahan,  Mr.,  describes  Bulgarian 
outrages  in  the  Daily  News, 
iv.  98  and  n.  2 

Mackonochie,  Rev.  A.  H.  :  prose- 
cution of,  iv.  292-4  ;  refuses  to 
yield  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  298  and  n.  1 

Maguire,  Mr.,  his  resolution  on  the 
State  of  Ireland,  iii.  250 

Malet,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  E. 
Malet),  iii.  9,  10,  14 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  iii.  58 

Manning,  Cardinal :  his  secession 
to  Rome,  iv.  221,  224-5 ;  his 
life  and  character,  224  n.  1 

Mansel,  Mr.,  iv.  241 

Maronites,  the,  iv.  34 

Martin,  Admiral,  iv.  41 

Martin,  Mr.,  elected  to  represent 
Westmeath,  iii.  126 

Martineau,  Miss,  on  want  of  theo- 
logical belief,  iv.  239 

Mastin  v.  Escott,  case  of,  iv.  218 
and  n.  2,  219 

Match  Tax,  proposed,  opposition  to, 
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and  abandonment  of,  iii.  195, 
197-8 

Maurice,  Rev.  F.  D.  :  opinions  of, 
iv.  240-3  ;  removed  from  his 
professorship,  279-80 ;  quoted, 
314 

Mayo,  Lord,  proposes  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  for  Ireland, 
iii.  250-1 

Megcera,  the,  iii.  186  and  ».  4 

Melbourne,  Lord,  iv.  208,  370 

Merchant  Shipping  Bills,  iii.  325, 
328-30,  329  n.  2 

Metz  :  fall  of,  iii.  23,  25-6  ;  Germany 
to  retain  possession  of,  77 

Midhat  Pacha :  character  of,  iv. 
97  ;  dismissed,  130 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  iii.  289,  iv.  312 

Milman,  Dean,  iv.  239,  257 

Mitchel,  John,  elected  and  re-elected 
for  Tipperary,  iii.  318  and  n.  1, 
319  and  n.  1 

Moldavia :  independent  adminis- 
tration assured  to,  iv.  18,  19  ; 
union  of,  with  Wallachia,  20, 
27-8  ;  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
toral roll,  24 ;  fresh  election 
appointed,  26,  27 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  iii.  242 

Montenegro,  iv.  18,  107 

Monsell,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord 
Emly),  iii.  267,  270,  271 

Motley,  Mr.,  iii.  54,  83,  84  and  n.  4, 
87,  91 

Murad  Pacha :  becomes  Sultan, 
iv.  96  ;  deposed,  98 

Mustapha  Pacha,  iv.  53,  54 

Mutiny  Bill,  iv.  345-52 


NAPOLEON  I.,  iv.  3,  4  n.  1 

Napoleon  III.  :  desires  to  secure 
the  goodwill  of  Russia,  iii.  30-1  ; 
iv.  2,  19,  22,  25 ;  visits  the 
Queen  at  Osborne,  26,  29-30  ; 
desires  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  Maronites,  36  ;  disinterested 
conduct  of,  45  ;  mentioned,  52 

Nelson,  Mr.,  iii.  91 

Neutrality  at  sea  during  war-time, 
history  of  the  rules  of,  iii.  80  n.  2 

New  Forest,  enclosures  of,  iii.  188, 
189 


Newfoundland  fisheries :  regula- 
tions concerning  the,  iii.  56-9  ; 
decision  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  with  regard  to,  93 

Newman,  Cardinal,  iv.  190  ;  ritual 
practised  in  his  church,  205,  208  ; 
charges  brought  against,  209 ; 
his  secession  to  Rome,  210-11  ; 
his  influence  in  the  Tractarian 
movement,  212-13  ;  on  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  of  science 
to  the  Scriptures,  235 ;  mentioned, 
282 

Newman,  Francis,  views  of,  set 
forth  in  Phases  of  Faith,  iv. 
238-9 

Nicholas,  Emperor,  iv.  82 

Nonconformists :  discontent  of,  on 
the  subject  of  education,  iii.  2  ; 
desirous  of  opening  the  Uni- 
versities to  all  classes,  133 ; 
University  education  thrown  open 
to,  159 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford  (after- 
wards Lord  Iddesleigh),  iii.  90, 
99,  100,  171,  288,  iv.  150,  333  ; 
on  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  iv.  91  ;  on  Turkish 
finance,  139 ;  his  misleading 
statement  in  Parliament,  166-7  ; 
169,  171  ;  proposes  that  Mr. 
Parnell  be  suspended,  339  ;  his 
new  rules  of  procedure,  340 ; 
proposes  a  new  standing  order 
for  the  suspension  of  obstructive 
members,  357-8  ;  his  Budget  of 

1874,  359  and  n.    1,   360;  dis- 
posal of  the  surplus  in  the  Budget 
of  1874,  360-1  ;  decrease  of  his 
balance,    362-4 ;  his   Budget  of 

1875,  363    n.     1  ;    his    scheme 
for  decreasing  the  National  Debt, 
364-6  ;  his  Budget  of  1876,  367 
and  n.  1,  368-9  ;   his  Budget  of 
1877,  369  and  n.  1  ;  his  financial 
difficulties    in    1877,    370 ;    his 
Budget  of  1878,  371  and  n.   1  ; 
his  increased  financial  difficulties 
of    1878    and    1879,    372-3   and 
n.  1,  374  and  n.  1  ;  his  Budget  of 
1879,  374-6  and  n.  1  ;  his  Budget 
of    1880,    381    n.    1  ;    financial 
history    during    his    Chancellor- 
ship, 382 
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O'BRIEN,  Mr.,  iv.  334 

O'Donoghue,  The,  iii.  248 

O'Donnell,  Mr.,  iv.  337,  338 

O' Gorman,  Major,  iv.  331 

Ollivier,  M.,  iii.  31 

Omar  Pacha,  iv.  54,  60 

Orleans,  capture  of,  iii.  19 

Osborne,  Bernal,  iii.  258 

Osman  Pacha,  iv.  136,  137 

Otway,  Mr.,  iii.  64,  122 

Our  Seamen,  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  im- 
pression created  by,  iii.  322 

Owen,  Robert,  iv.  241 

Oxford  Movement,  the.  See  Church 
of  England 


PAKINGTON,  Sir  John,  iii.  1 19 

Palmer,  Sir  Roundell.    See  Selborne 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  iii.  4 ;  iv. 
22,  25,  26,  234  ;  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea,  iii.  28-9 ;  on  the  seizing 
of  the  Alabama,  39  n.  2  ;  desires 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Tur- 
key, iv.  3-4  and  n.  1  and  3  ;  his 
belief  in  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey,  4  and  n.  1,  5,  11  ;  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  Firman 
of  1856,  13  n.  2  ;  his  views  on  the 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
30,  31,  32 

Paris,  Comte  de,  iii.  76 

Paris  :  threatened  bombardment  of, 
iii.  20  ;  riots  in,  23  ;  Congress  at, 
in  1856,  iv.  12-15,  20,  21  n.  1, 
22,  24  ;  Conference  at,  on  Tur- 
kish affairs  in  1860,  37-8  ;  Con- 
ference at,  on  the  Cretan  revolt, 
64-5 

Paris,  Treaty  of :  conditions  of,  iii. 
28,  iv.  15,  17-18  ;  modifications 
and  infractions  of,  since  1856, 
iii.  33,  34 

Parliament,  ethics  of  obstruction 
in,  iv.  355-7 

Parnell,  Charles  Stuart :  election 
of,  iii.  319  n.  2,  iv.  331  ;  at  first 
unpopular  among  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, iv.  332  ;  begins  his  system 
of  obstruction,  334  ;  his  action 
with  regard  to  the  Prisons  and 
Mutiny  Bills,  334-5,  335-6  ;  his 
speech  at  Manchester,  337-8 ; 


obstructs  the  South  Africa  Bill, 
338-9,  340  ;  his  growing  popu- 
larity in  Ireland,  340-1  ;  his 
connection  with  the  Fenian 
party,  341  ;  becomes  leader  of 
the  Irish  party,  344  ;  renews  his 
obstructive  policy  in  1879,  344- 
7  ;  proposes  the  abolition  of 
flogging  in  the  Army,  349-50  ; 
mentioned,  342-3,  355 

Pattison,  Rev.  — ,  iv.  243 

Pauperism,  increase  of,  iii.  116-18 

Peabody,  George,  iii.  85,  312 

Peacock,  Dean,  iii.  148 

Peel,  Arthur,  iii.  271 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  275 

Penzance,  Lord,  iv.  306-7 

Perceval,  Mr.,  iii.  272-3 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of,  iii.  233 
and  n.  2 

Petropoulaki,  iv.  62,  63 

Phases  of  Faith,  iv.  238-9 

PhiUimore,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  293,  295 

Phillpotts,  Bishop,  iv.  216,  217 

Pierce,  President,  iii.  58 

Pirn,  Captain  Bedford,  accusation 
against,  iii.  320  and  n.  2 

Plimsoll,  Samuel :  his  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  iii.  321-3  ;  his 
statements  concerning  loss  of 
life,  323-4 ;  influence  of  his 
speeches  and  book,  324-5  ;  his 
indignation  at  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill,  326-8,  330 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  iii.  39  n.  1 

Poole,  Rev.  — ,  iv.  282 

Post  Office  :  purchase  of  telegraphs 
by  the  State,  iii.  265  ;  finance  of 
the  department,  265-7 

Power,  O'Connor,  iv.  336 

Press,  the,  given  the  right  to  be 
present  at  debates,  iii.  320  n.  2 

Principles  of  Geology,  The,  iv.  237 

Prussia :  war  with  France,  see 
France  ;  Imperial  title  resumed 
by  King  of,  iii.  73-4 

Purchas,  Rev.  —  :  prosecution  of, 
iv.  295  ;  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  298 

Pusey,  Dr.  :  on  the  ritual  in  Mr. 
Newman's  church,  iv.  205-6 
and  n.  1  ;  suspended  from 
preaching,  209  ;  becomes  leader  of 
the  Tractarian  movement,  211; 
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his  character  and  influence,  214- 
216;  on  baptism,  217  ;  desires  to 
revive  Convocation,  227  ;  attacks 
the  Archbishop's  Bill,  299  ;  men- 
tioned, 250,  269 
Pym,  Commander,  iv.  56 


RAWLTNSON,  Canon,  iv.  310 

Redcliffe,  Lord  Stratford  de,  iv. 
2,  6,  11,  12,  14  ;  responsible  for 
the  Crimean  War,  23-4  ;  resigna- 
tion of,  32 

Reed,  Mr.,  iii.  121 

Renan,  M.,  iv.  269 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  iii.  181,  iv.  171 

Ridsdale,  Rev.  C.  J.,  prosecution 
of,  iv.  306-7 

Ripon,  Marquess  of  (Lordde  Grey), 
iii.  90,  94  and  n.  1,  99,  100,  270 

Robertson,  Dr.,  iv.  239 

Robinson,  Sir  Spencer,  iii.  121,  122 

Romayne,  Mr.,  iv.  334 

Romilly,  Sir  John,  iii.  148 

Rose,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) : 
selected  to  arbitrate  on  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  claims,  iii.  83  ; 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States 
claims,  84,  85  ;  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, 86,  88,  89 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  quoted,  iii.  65, 
iv.  387-8 

Rothschild,  Messrs.,  iv.  92  and  n.  4 

Roumania,  iv.  31,  72,  83-4 

Row,  Mr,  publishes  a  letter  on 
defects  of  University  of  Oxford, 
iii.  145 

Russell,  Lord  John :  his  views  on 
the  Alabama  difficulty,  iii.  36, 
38-9,  40,  97  ;  appoints  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Universities,  146-7  ; 
his  Bill  for  reform  of  the  Uni- 
versities, 154-7  ;  objects  to  the 
occupation  of  Syria  by  European 
troops,  iv.  47 ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, iii.  152,  242,  iv.  6,  27,  39, 
51,  56,  58 

Russell,  Odo,  sent  to  interview 
Prince  Bismarck,  iii.  65-6,  66 
n.  1,  67  TO.  1,  68,  69 

Russia :  raises  question  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  iii. 


27-8,  33-4,  iv.  66  ;  absence  of 
outlets  of,  to  the  open  sea,  iii. 
29-30  ;  Russian  minister's  sug- 
gestion to  the  United  States,  61  ; 
Conference  to  consider  question 
of  Black  Sea  neutrality,  67-71  ; 
occupation  of  Khiva,  243 ; 
alarm  caused  in  1854  by  ex- 
pansion of,  iv.  3  ;  new  frontier  of, 
fixed  by  Treaty  of  Paris,  18,  22  ; 
advance  of,  checked  by  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  82-3  ;  sym- 
pathy of,  with  Servia,  108,  111, 
112 ;  proposals  of,  to  Turkey, 
113  ;  intentions  of,  with  regard 
to  Turkey,  114-16  ;  reasons  given 
by,  for  mobilisation  of  troops, 
118 ;  proposed  protocol  to  be 
signed  by  the  Powers,  132-5 

Russo-Turkish  War  (1877),  iv.  136- 
159  ;  feelings  in  England  regard- 
ing, 137-40,  144-5  ;  conditions 
of  peace  required  by  Russia, 
145-7,  152-3,  156 ;  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  158-9 

Ryan,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  172 


SALISBURY,  Lord,  iii.  288  ;  iv.  122, 
123,  159,  298  ;  appointed  British 
representative  in  the  Conference 
at  Constantinople,  iv.  120-1  ; 
instructions  given  to,  121  ;  his 
warning  to  the  Sultan,  128-9 ; 
his  despatch  on  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty,  163-4  ;  reported  to  have 
come  to  terms  with  Count  Schou- 
valoff,  169-70,  171 ;  on  the  union 
of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  in  1885,  175 ;  on  the 
annexation  of  Cyprus,  181 ;  op- 
poses the  Archbishop's  Bill,  305 

Salonica,  murder  of  French  and 
German  consuls  at,  iv.  79 

San  Juan  boundary  :  difficulty  with 
regard  to,  iii.  44-5,  45-7  and  TO. 
4  ;  dispute  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, 48,  93,  95 

Sandon,  Lord,  iii.  293-9 

Schenck,  General,  iii.  91 

Schouvaloff,  Count,  iv.  147,  152, 
153 

Schlopis,  Count,  iii.  103 

Scott,  General,  iii.  47  and  n.  4 
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Scott,  Gilbert,  iv.  202 

Scott,  W.  Hope,  secession  of,  to 
Rome,  iv.  224,  226 

Scudamore,  Mr.,  unauthorised  ex- 
penditure of,  on  telegraphs,  iii. 
265,  267 

Sedgwick,  Mr.,  iii.  148 

Seeley,  Mr.,  publishes  Ecce  Homo, 
iv.  269-72 

Selborne,  Earl  of  (Sir  Roundell 
Palmer) :  iii.  103-4,  273,  279  ; 
his  Judicature  Bill,  302-6,  iv,  298  ; 
on  the  bringing  of  Indian  troops 
to  Malta,  iv.  168  ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, iii.  308,  iv.  220,  284 

Servia,  receives  an  independent  ad- 
ministration, iv.  18  ;  declares 
war  with  Turkey,  107  ;  appeals 
to  Europe  for  mediation,  109  ; 
peace  concluded  with  Turkey,  131 

Seward,  Frederick  William,  iii.  37, 
38,  41,  42,  43,  50,  52,  53 

Seymour,  Sir  H.,  iv.  82 

Shaftesbury,  7th  Earl  of:  his 
objection  to  the  ballot,  iii.  220  ; 
on  the  Queen  taking  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  iv.  89  and  n.  3  ; 
on  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  104  ; 
opposes  the  revival  of  Convoca- 
tion, 228  ;  his  dislike  of  ritual,  230, 
233  ;  his  choice  of  Bishops,  231 ; 
denounces  Essays  and  Reviews, 
244,  257  ;  and  Ecce  Homo,  272  ; 
introduces  a  Bill  to  enforce  the 
58th  Canon,  285-6  ;  and  other 
Bills,  289,  299  ;  introduces  amend- 
ments to  the  Archbishop's  Bill, 
300 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  iv.  338 

Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Kay,  iii.  314-15 

Shuttle  worth,  Sir  James,  iii.  31  i 

Sinking  Fund,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's,  iv.  36t-6,  374  and  n.  1 

Smith,  Dr.,  edits  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  iv.  311 

Smith,  W.  H. :  on  the  rights  of 
Government  over  the  Thames 
Embankment,  iii.  189  ;  criticises 
the  Budget  of  1873,  263-4,  289, 
iv.  356 

South  African  BUI,  the,  iv.  338-40 

Speaker's    Commentary,     The,     iv. 

275-7 
Spencer,  5th  Earl,  iii.  127 


Staempfli,  M.,  iii.  103  and  n.  2 
Stanley,    Colonel :    introduces    the 

Mutiny    Bill,    iv.    345  ;    upholds 

flogging  in  the  Army,  347  ;  con- 
cessions    made     by,     352,   353 ; 

otherwise    mentioned,   348,    350, 

356 
Stanley,  Dean  :  appointed  Secretary 

of  the   Oxford   Commission,    iii. 

148-9  ;  otherwise  mentioned,  iv. 

239,  241,  276 

Stanley,  Lord.     See  Derby 
Stansfeld,  Mr.,  iii.  275 
Stephen,  Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  iv.  269 
Stokes,  Colonel,  iv.  95 
Strasburg :    surrender   of,    iii.    19  ; 

ceded  to  Germany,  77 
Strauss  publishes  the  Leben  Jesu, 

iv.  268-9 

Stuart,  Rev.  — ,  iv.  282,  294 
Suez  Canal,  purchase  of  shares  in, 

by  the  British  Government,  iv. 

90-6 

Suleiman  Pacha,  iv.  136 
Sullivan,  Mr.,  iv.  339 
Sumner,  Charles,  iii.  55  and  n.  3, 

56,  82-3,  86  and  n.  2,  87,  88,  90, 

94 
Swinburne,  A.  C.,  quoted,  iv.  312 


TAIT,    Bishop    (afterwards     Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  iii.    148, 
iv.  208,  233,  247,  267,  275,  306 ; 
Bill  introduced  by,  299-305 
Talleyrand  quoted,  iii.  141 
Tate  and  Brady,  Messrs.,  iv;   200 

and  n.  1 

Taunton,  Lord,  iii.  292 
Tchernaieff,  General,  iv.  108 
Temple,    Dr.  :    a    contributor    to 
Essays    and    Reviews,    iv.    243  ; 
appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter,  294 
Tennyson  :  friendship  of,  with  Mr. 
Maurice,  iv.  242-3  ;  the  religious 
teaching  of   his    In    Memoriam, 
313-18 

Thames  Embankment,  the,  con- 
troversy concerning  Crown  rights 
over,  iii.  188,  189  and  n.  1 
Thiers,  M.,  iii.  6,  7  ;  his  mission  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  11-14 ; 
appeals  to  Lord  Granville,  11-12 
and  n.  1  ;  communicates  with  the 
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authorities  in  Paris,  23  ;  nego- 
tiations with  Prince  Bismarck, 
24-5,  77 ;  elected  Executive 
Head  of  the  French  Republic, 
75-6 
Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York, 

iv.  247 

Thornton,  Mr.,  iii.  44 
Thornton,  Sir  E.,  iii.  99 
Thouvenel,  M.,  iv.  25,  26,  47-8 
Tichborne  trial,  iii.  104  and  n.  2 
Times,  The  :  on  the  action  of  Russia 
hi  1870,  iii.  63  ;  criticism  of  the 
session  of  1871,  185-6  ;  on  Crown 
rights    over    the    Embankment, 
189  ;  on  the  proposed  match  tax, 
197  ;  on  the  financial  difficulties 
of    Turkey,    iv.    73-4 ;    on    the 
feeling  in  the  country  in   1880, 
392 

Todleben,  General,  iv.  37 
Torrens,  McCullagh,  iii.  200,  312 
Tractarians,    the.     See    Church    of 

England 

Trade,  decline  in  foreign,  iv.  377-8 
Transvaal  Republic,  annexation  of, 

iv.  338 

Trench,  Archbishop,  iii.  164-5 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  iii.  171,  172, 

177 

Trevelyan,  George,  iii.  123,  177-8 
Trochu,  General,  iii.  7 
Turkey  :  desirability  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of,  iv.  1,  4,  16-17  ; 
necessity  for  financial  reform  in, 
5-10  ;  reports  on  the  condition 
of,  6-8  ;  loans  made  to,  6,  8-9 ; 
difficulty  of  reform  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  of,  13 
n.  1  ;  decree  issued  by  Abdul 
Medjid,  12-15  ;  troops  des- 
patched by,  to  restore  order  in 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  18-19  ; 
massacre  at  Jeddah,  32  and  n.  3, 
33  ;  disturbances  in  the  Lebanon, 
34-7  ;  interference  of  European 
powers,  37-48  ;  attempt  of  the 
Sultan  to  restore  order,  40-2 ; 
arrival  of  French  troops  in,  42  ; 
settlement  of  Syria,  44-5  ;  with- 
drawal of  French  troops,  47-8  ; 
accession  of  Abdul  Aziz,  48-51  ; 
disturbances  in  Crete,  51-65  ; 
visit  of  the  Sultan  to  European 


courts,  59-60  ;  nullity  of  re- 
forms in,  66-8  ;  inability  of,  to 
pay  more  than  half  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  73-4  and  n.  1 ;  action 
of,  with  regard  to  the  Andrassy 
Note,  78  ;  war  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  107  ;  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by,  110  ;  refuses  Lord 
Derby's  terms,  112-13  ;  proposes 
to  grant  representative  institu- 
tions to  the  Empire,  113-14, 
127  ;  Conference  at  Constanti- 
nople, 119-29  ;  depends  on  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  125-7  ;  re- 
jects the  recommendations  of 
the  Six  Powers,  128,  129  ;  re- 
volution in  Constantinople  in 
1877,  130-1  ;  rejects  the  protocol 
signed  by  the  Powers,  135  ; 
proposals  for  peace,  145-7 ; 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  158-9  ; 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty,  177 


United  Irishman,  The,  iii.  318 
United  States :  controversy  with 
England  concerning  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Alabama,  iii.  36- 
43,  48-56 ;  basis  of  complaint 
against  England,  '37  ;  justice  of 
claim  for  repayment  of  losses, 
38  ;  Lord  Stanley  replies  to  Mr. 
Seward  and  suggests  arbitra- 
tion, 41-3  ;  Mr.  Seward  brings 
forward  other  questions,  43-4  ; 
San  Juan  Boundary  question, 
44-8,  55  n.  4  ;  General  Harvey's 
action  with  regard  to  San  Juan, 
45-6,  47  n.  4;  General  Scott 
instructed  to  arrange  matters, 
47 ;  Convention  suggested  to 
deal  with  unsettled  claims,  49- 
50  ;  Convention  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Seward,  50-1  ;  new  Con- 
vention arranged,  51-2  ;  and  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  53,  55  ; 
claim  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  56  ;  difficulty  regarding 
fishing  rights  near  Newfound- 
land, 56-9  ;  uncompromising 
attitude  of  Mr.  Sumner  with 
regard  to  the  Alabama  claims, 
82-3  ;  discussion  of  claims  by 
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Sir  John  Rose  and  Mr.  Fish,  83, 
84,  86  ;  result  of  discussion  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Sumner,  86  ;  Mr. 
Sumner  requires  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  flag  from  America, 
86  and  n.  2  ;  joint  Commission 
proposed  to  settle  all  disputed 
questions,  89-90 ;  Washington 
Commission,  90-1  and  n.  1  ; 
Treaty  of  Washington,  92  and 
n.  1,  93  ;  misconceptions  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  the 
decisions,  97-103  ;  Conference  of 
Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  103-11  ; 
final  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
110-11  ;  increase  in  production 
of  wheat  in,  iv.  379 
Universities :  reform  of  the,  iii. 
133-70 ;  wealth  of  the  colleges, 
134-5  ;  fellowships  at  the,  136, 
139  and  n.  1 ;  education  at,  136-9, 
140-1  and  n.  I  ;  tests  imposed 
on  undergraduates,  141-2  ;  oper- 
ation of  these  tests,  142-3  and 
n.  1 ;  early  attempted  reforms  of, 
143-5 ;  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  proposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  146-7  ;  the  Cambridge 
Commission,  147-8  ;  the  Oxford 
Commission,  148-9  ;  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners, 
150-1  ;  legal  authority  needed  to 
cany  out  proposed  reforms, 
152-4 ;  Bills  for  reform,  154-5, 
157,  159,  162-3,  163  and  n.  1, 
164,  165-6  and  n.  2  and  3, 
167-70  ;  distinctions  gained  by 
Nonconformists,  167  and  n.  2  ; 
restrictions  remaining  after  1871, 
170 


Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  iv.  237-8 


Victoria,  Queen :  secluded  life  of, 
iii.  213-14 ;  sympathy  with, 
during  the  Prince  of  Wales' s 
illness,  217  ;  takes  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  iv.  88-90 

Vivian  Grey,  iii.  289 

Voysey,  Rev.  C.,  case  of,  iv.  291 
n.  I 


WAGES,  rise  in  rate  of,  iii.  311  and 
n.  2 

Wales,  Prince  of:  visits  Ireland, 
iii.  204 ;  dangerous  illness  of, 
215-17  ;  visits  India,  iv.  88 

Walewski,  Count,  iv.  20,  21  and 
n.  1,  22,  26 

Wallachia :  independent  adminis- 
tration assured  to,  iv.  18,  19  ; 
union  of,  with  Moldavia,  27-8 

Ward,  Rev.  W.  G.,  iv.  209,  211,  213 

Ward,  Wilfred,  iv.  308-9 

Waterlow,  Sidney,  iii.  312 

Westbury,  Lord,  iii.  308,  iv.  247, 
250,  252  and  n.  1 

Whately,  Archbishop,  iv.  239 

Wilberforce,  Bishop,  iv.  216,  220, 
221,  243,  244  n.  1,  251,  258,  266, 
296 

Williams,  Isaac,  iv.  210  and  n.  3 

Williams,  Dr.  Rowland:  con- 
tributor to  Essays  and  Reviews, 
iv.  243,  245-6  and  n.  2  ;  prose- 
cution of,  244-5  and  n.  2  ;  de- 
cision of  the  Privy  Council,  247-9 

Wilson,  Rev.  H.  B.,  prosecution  of, 
244-5  and  n.  2,  246-9 

Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  iv. 
312 


ZULU  War,   expenses  of,   iv.   373, 
374,  375-6 
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